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San  Fkancisco,  California,  February  7,  1SS9. 


The  Society  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  February  7,  1889,  and  the  diitribu- 
t)un  uf  the  following  Circular  was  ordered.  The  list  of  prcsient  memberb  h 
given  on  page  2.  The  followini;  oflRcers  fro  Urn,  were  chosen  lu  serve  till  the 
annual  election  on  March  30th,  next: 

iDWARU   S.   HOLDEN  (I.ick  Obser\atorj),        President 

M.  SCHAEBERl.E  (Lick  Observatory),  Secretary 

BL'KCKHALTEK  (Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland),       -     -      SECRlirARV 
J.   MOLERA  (S50  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco),    -     -     .     .    Treasurer 


CIRCULAR. 

San  Francisco,  February  7,  1889. 

Iv  Dear  Sir  :  —  The   cordial   co-operation    of  many    amateur 

id  professional  astronomers  in  the  very  successful  observations  of 

be  Solar  Eclipse  of  January  i,  1889,  has  again  brought  forward  the 

lesirability  of  organizing  an  A.stkonomical  Sociktv  ok  tiik  Pacific, 

order  that  this  pleasant  and   close  association  may  not   be  lost, 

either  as  a  scientific  or  as  a  social  force.   You  are  respectfully  invited 

become  a  member  of  this  organization,  and    to  do  your  part 

awards  making  it  useful  in  our  community. 

The  new  Society  is  designed  to  be  po]5ular  in  the  best  sense  of 
tie  word.  We  wish  to  count  in  our  membership  every  person  on 
be  Pacific  Coast  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  Astronomy,  whether 
^e  has  made  special  studies  in  this  direction  or  not,  and  we  believe 
bat  every  such  person  will  get,  and  feel  thai  he  gets,  a  full  return 
torn  the  Society,  either  from  its  publications  or  from  its  meetings. 

You  will  observe  that  the  scat  of  the  Society  (the  i»!ace  of  deposit 
of  its  library,  collections,  etc.)  is  in  San   Francisco,   where  rooms 
can  doubtless  be  found.     Half  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  are 
to  be  held  there  (including  the  annual  meeting).     The  other  half 
proposed  to  be  held  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  on  certain  Satur- 
lys  of  the  summer  months  when  clear  weather  is  to  be  expected. 
It  will  be  easy  for  the  members  to  organize  a  trip  (at  excursion  rates) 
^Hkom  San  Francisco  to  the  Lick  Observatory,  leaving  San  Francisco 


ffTy. 
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at  8:30  A-  M.,  and  arriving  at  the  Lick  Observatory  at  4  p.  m.  A 
business  meeting  can  be  held  before  7  p.  m. 

At  7  p.  M.  on  Saturdays  the  telescopes  of  the  Observatory  are  put 
at  the  disposition  of  all  visitors,  and  thus  actual  demonstrations  from 
the  heavens  can  be  made  of  subjects  of  discussion. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  this  way,  a  vivid  interest  in  our  science  can 
be  created  and  maintained,  and  that  a  Society  possessing  such 
exceptional  ad\'antages  ought  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  be  of  real 
weight  in  the  advancement  and  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We 
should  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  an  astronomical  journal 
of  high  class,  to  the  formation  of  a  sjiecial  astronomical  library,  and 
especially  to  the  organization  of  such  scientific  work  as  requires 
co-operation  and  mutual  assistance. 

Invitations  to  join  the  Society  have  been  sent  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  each  member  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Technical  Society,  Microscopical  Society,  Pacific  Coast  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Uiego  Society  of  Natural  History,  California  Historical  Society;  to 
each  i)erson  who  is  known  to  have  made  observations  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  January  i,  1889;  to  the  President  and  Faculties  of  the 
Colleges,  Normal  and  High  Schools  of  California;  and  to  the  officers 
of  the  Government  Surveys  in  California. 


Very  faithfully  yours, 
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E.  J.  MoLBRA,  San  Francisco. 
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Geo.  \V.  Reed, 
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ARTICLE    I. 

This  Society  shall  be  styled  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific.  Its  object  shall  be  to  advance  the  Science  of  Astronomy, 
and  to  diffuse  information  concerning  it. 


ARTICLE    IL 


[__Ku; 


This  Society  shall  consist  of  Active,  Life,  Corresponding  and 
Honorary  members. 

1.  Active  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  shall  have  been 
elected  to  membership,  and  shall  have  paid  their  dues  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  Life  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  shall  have  been 
elected  to  life  membership  and  shall  have  paid  $50  (fifty  dollars)  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

3.  Corresponding  members  shall  consist  of  [>ersons  not  residing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  shall  have  been  elected  by  the  Society  as 
such. 

4.  Honorary  members  shall  consist  of  persons  specially  distin- 
lished  for  their  attainments  in  Astronomy,  who  shall  have  been 
ected  to  honorary  membership. 

Conesponding  and  Honorary  members  shall  pay  no  dues,  shall 
lOt  be  eligible  to  office,  and  shall  have  no  votes. 


H  ARTICLE    III. 

^H    \\.  each  annual  election  there  shall  be  elected  a  Board  of  eleven 
^■)irectors,  and  a  Committee  on  Publication  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers.    The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- 
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Presidents,  two  Secretaries  and  a  Treasurer.     The  Directors  shall  I 
organize  immediately  after  their  election  and  elect  from  their  number 
the  officers  of  the  Society.     They  may  also  apiioint  a  Librarian,  and 
such  other  assistants  as  may  be  required. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  shall  be  kept  in  San  Francisco,  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  all  the  members. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  three  Vice-Presidents, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents, 
any  member  whom  the  Society  may  appoint  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre- 
serve order,  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  lo  have 
a  general  sui>ervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  and  have  the  custody  of  the  records  ; 
they  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  other  property  of  the  Society,  ex- 
cepting the  money  thereof;  they  shall  give  timely  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  meetings ;  they  shall  keep  in  books  a  neat  and  accurate 
record  of  all  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  pro[)erly 
inde.v  them  ;  they  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Socie"ty  ; 
they  shall  preserve  and  index  the  originals  of  all  communications 
addressed  to  the  Society;  and  keep  a  copy  of  all  their  letters,  prop- 
erly indexed ;  and  they  shall  jirepare  for  publication  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  at  each  of  its  meetings. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  deposit  in  such  bank  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Directors,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  all  donations 
and  l)equests  of  money  and  all  other  sums  belonging  to  the  Society. 
He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money  received  and  paid  by  him,  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  render  a  particular  statement  of  the  same  to  the 
Society.  Money  shall  be  paid  by  him  only  on  the  written  order  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   VII. 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting,  and 
voted  for  at  any  subsequent  meeting.     The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot, 
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shall   be  required  for  an 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 

Each  active  member  shall  pay  an  annua!  subscription  of  five  dol- 
lars, due  on  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  in  advance.  Each 
active  member  shall,  on  his  election,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  this 
Society  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  first  of  January  foUovving  his  election.  No  one 
shall  be  deemed  an  active  member,  or  receive  a  diploma,  until  he 
has  signed  the  register  of  members,  or  acce[)ted  his  election  to  mem- 
bership in  writing,  and  paid  his  dues  for  the  current  year,  hny 
member  may  be  released  from  annual  dues  by  the  payment  of 
fifty  dollars  at  one  time,  and  placed  on  the  roll  of  life  mem- 
bers by  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Any  failure  on  the  part 
of  a  member  to  pay  his  dues  within  six  months  after  the  time  the 
same  shall  have  become  payable,  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
resignation, 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  March  at  eight  o'clock  p.  Rt.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in 
San  Francisco;  and  bi-monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  alternate  month,  for  the  ordinary  transactions  and 
purposes  of  the  Society,  as  follows : 

The  meetings  for  the  months  of  May,  July  and  September  shall 
be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton, 
at  a  suitable  hour ;  and  the  meetings  for  January,  March  and 
November  shall  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  President,  or,  in  his 
ibsence  or  disability,  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents ;  or,  in  the 
'absence  or  disability  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents, 
by  the  Secretary,  on  the  written  requisition  of  ten  active  members  ; 
and  the  object  of  such  meeting  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  by 
which  it  is  called. 

The  annual  election  shall  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting,  during  such  hours  as  the  Directors  may  appoint. 

Only  active  and  life  members  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any 

eeting  of  the  Society,  and  no  one  shall  vote  who  has  not  paid  all 
is  dues  for  past  and  current  years. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Ten  active  or  life  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

No  papers  or  manuscripts  shall  be  published  by  the  Society  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Directors.  Any  motion  to  print  an  address, 
or  other  paper  read  before  the  Society,  or  any  other  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication, 
who  shall  report  to  the  Directors.  The  Committee  on  Publication 
may  make  suggestions  to  the  Directors,  from  time  lo  time,  with 
reference  to  the  publication  of  such  papers  as  in  their  judgment 
should  be  published  by  the  Society ;  and  this  committee  shall  have 
the  care,  direction  and  supervision  of  the  publication  of  all  papers 
which  the  Directors  may  authorize  to  have  published. 

Members  of  the  Society  shall  receive  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society  free  of  charge. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

This  Society  may,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  its  active  and 
life  members,  become  a  branch  of  an  American  Astronomical 
Society,  should  one  be  formed. 


ARTICLE  XIIL 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors,  in  case  any  circumstances 
shall  arise  likely  to  endanger  the  harmony,  welfare  or  good  order  of 
the  Society,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  if,  at  such 
meeting,  after  an  examination  of  the  charges,  and  hearing  the 
accused,  who  shall  have  personal  notice  of  such  proceedings,  it  shall 
be  proposed  that  the  offending  member  or  members  shall  be  expelled, 
a  vote  by  ballot  shall  be  taken,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  vote  in  favor  thereof,  the  offending  member  or  members 
shall  be  expelled. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  Directors  shall  meet  one  hour  before  the  stated  time  of  each 
bi-monthly  meeting,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  appoint. 
The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  time. 
Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the 
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Secretaries,  by  depositing  in  the  postofBce  at  San  Francisco,  a  notice 
of  the  time  and  place,  addressed  to  each  Director  personally,  at  his 
last  known  place  of  residence,  with  the  postage  thereon  prepaid,  six 
days  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a  consenting  vote 
of  nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regular  meeting 
thereof. 
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THE   WORK   OF   AN    ASTRONOMICAL   SOCIETY. 


[Aiidras  itlivtrtd  hrfort  tht  Aitionomical  Society  of  the  Pan/ic,  March  jo,  iSSg, 
by  Edward  S.  Holden,  LI..  L).,  Director  of  the  Uek  Observatory. 

In  the  year  1820  the  state  of  Astronomy  in  England  was  some- 
what as  follows :  The  Royal  Obsenatory  at  Greenwich  was  pursuing 
its  regular  routine  observations  of  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  under  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Ponp,  whose  chief 
service  to  Astronomy  consisted  in  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions and  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  were  amassed  and  dis- 
cussed.   His  controversy  with  Brinkley  (Astronomer  of  the  Dublin 
Observatory)  on  the  latter's  determination  of  stellar  parallaxes,  cleared 
the  way  for  the  great  researches  of  Bessel  and  .Struve  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  followed  a  dozen  years  later.   The  Radcliffe  Observatory  at 
I  Oxford  was  in  operation,  but  no  observations  were  published.     The 
'  Cambridge   Observatory  was  just    founded.     The   Observatory   at 
Edinburgh  was  barely  built,  and  was  not  yet  a  public  institution.    The 
Armagh  Observatory  had  no  instruments  of  importance  and  was 
doing  no  work.     Groom dridge's  private  observalory  at  Blackheath 
was  busy  with  his  catalogue  of  4243  cLrcumpoIar  stars.    Sir  William 
[Herschel,  the  greatest  of  practical  astronomers  and  the  glory  of 
'  England  (then  82  years  old),  was  resting  from  his  labors.     His  son, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  had  not  yet  begun  that  long  series  of  observa- 
1  lions  which  has  made  his  name  illustrious. 

On  the  Continent,  the  magnificent  labors  of  Bessel,  Gauss, 
Olbejis  and  S iruve  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  to- 
day. The  spirit  of  their  methods  made  itself  known  in  England  and 
deeply  affected  some  of  the  younger  men  at  the  universities — notably 
Bakbaoe,  Dean  Peacock,  and  Sir  John  Herschel.  These  three 
entered  into  a  compact,  which  was  most  fruitfully  carried  out,  "to 
leave  the  world  wiser  than  they  found  it."  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant results  of  this  resolution  was  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London — an  institution  which  has  done  incalcu- 
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lable  good  in  fostering  the  science  of  Astronomy,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  is  not  part  of  my  pur- 
pose to  trace  the  influence  of  this  society,  nor  to  show  in  detail  what 
its  work  has  been.  I  rather  wish  to  quote  here  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  "Address  of  the  Society,  Explanatory  of  their  Views  and 
Objects,"  which  was  circulated  in  the  year  1820,  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation.  And  I  wish  to  do  this  for  two  reasons ;  because,  first, 
the  need  of  such  an  association  in  our  own  midst  is  much  the  same 
as  that  felt  by  Hekschel  and  Bahhage  in  England  sixty  years  ago; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  programme  of  this  society  may  point  out 
to  us  along  what  lines  we  should  proceed  to  make  our  own  newly 
formed  Astronomical  Society  etjually  useful  in  its  own  sphere. 

The  times  have  changed  since  then,  no  doubt.  The  immediate 
problems  of  Astronomy  are  different ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  to  be  attacked  and  solved  is  eternally  the  same ; 
and  the  need  for  co-o[3eration  and  concentration  of  torces  is  more 
and  more  pressing  as  the  complexity  of  processes  becomes  greater 
and  greater. 

I  ask  you,  then,  to  listen  to  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  first 
printed  paper  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  to  imagine  to 
yourselves  the  state  of  English  .'\stronomy  of  that  day,  when  the  elder 
Herschel  had  finished  his  work,  and  when  the  host  of  English 
amateurs  of  to-day  was  represented  by  Groombridge,  toiling  at  the 
observations  and  the  reductions  of  his  polar  catalogue : 

"  In  .1  country  like  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  sciences  in  general  arc  dili- 
gently cultivate'!,  and  Astronomy  in  (jarticular  has  made  extensive  progress  and 
attracted  a  large  share  of  attention,  it  must  seem  strange  that  no  society  should 
exist  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science;  and  that  Astronomy, 
the  sublimest  branch  of  human  knowledge,  has  remained  up  10  the  present  time 
unossisteil  by  that  most  powerful  aid;  and  has  relied  for  its  advancement  on  the 
labors  of  insulated  and  independent  individuals. 

"  It  may  be  conceived  by  some  that  Astronomy  stands  less  in  need  of  assist- 
ance of  this  hind  than  any  other  of  the  sciences;  and  that,  in  the  slate  of  perfec- 
tion which  its  physical  theory  has  already  reached,  its  ulterior  progress  may 
safely  be  intrusted  to  individual  zeal  and  to  the  great  national  establishment 
exclusively  appropriated  to  celestial  observations;  or,  at  all  events,  to  those  pub- 
lic institutions  and  academies  in  all  civillze<I  nations  whose  object  is  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  mathem.itical  and  physical  sciences.  It  may  therefore  be  nec- 
essary to  stale  the  useful  objects  which  may  be  accomplished,  and  the  impedi- 
ments which  may  he  removed,  by  the  formation  of  a  society  devoted  solely  to  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  Astronomy. 

"Owing  to  the  great  perfection  which  the  construction  of  optical  instruments 
has  attained  in  England,  and  the  laste  for  scientific  research  universally  preva- 
lent, there  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  number  of  private  and 
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pnblic  observatories,  in  which  the  celestial  phenomena  are  watched,  and  regis- 
tered with  assiduity  and  accuracy,  by  men  whose  leisure  and  talents  peculiarly 
sdapt  them  for  such  pursuits;  while  others,  with  a  less  splendid  establishment, 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  valuable  time,  pursue  the  same  end  with  equal  zeal 
and  perseverance.  Considerable  collections  of  valuable  observations  have  thus 
originated;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  owing  to  the  expense  and 
difliculty  of  publication  and  various  other  causes,  must  inevitably  perish,  or  at 
least  remain  buried  in  obscurity,  and  be  lost  to  all  useful  purposes,  unless  col- 
lected and  brought  together  by  the  establishment  of  a  common  center  of  commu- 
nication and  classification,  to  which  they  may  respectively  be  imparted. 

"This  great  desideratum,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  attained  by  a  society  founded 
on  the  model  of  other  scientilic  institutions,  having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  for- 
mation of  a  collection  or  deposit  of  manuscript  observations,  etc.,  open  at  all 
times  for  inspection,  to  which  the  industrious  observer  may  consign  the  results  of 
his  labors,  with  the  certainty  of  their  finding  a  place,  among  the  material  of 
knowledge  so  amassed,  exactly  proportioned  to  their  intrinsic  value.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  thus  be  rendered  practicable  to  form  a  connected  series  from  a 
moss  of  detached  and  incomplete  fragments;  and  the  society  will  render  a  valu- 
able service  to  science,  by  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  from  this  collection, 
rach  communications  or  digests  as  seem  calculated,  by  their  n.iture  and  accuracy, 
cither  to  supply  deficiencies  or  to  afford  useful  materials  to  the  theoretical  astron- 
«aer. 

^■"  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  encouragement  which  an  Astronomical  Society  may  hold  out;  but  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  perfecting  of  our  knowledge  of  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  places  in  every  region  of  the  globe;  the  improvement  of  the  lunar 
theory,  and  that  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  occultations,  appulscs,  and  eclipses 
simultaneously  observed  in  different  situations;  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  atmospherical  refraction  in  different  climates,  by  corresponding 
observations  of  the  fixed  stars;  the  means  of  determining  more  correctly  the 
orbits  of  comets,  by  observations  made  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world; 
and,  in  general,  the  frequent  opportunities,  afforded  to  a  society  holding  extensive 
correspondence,  of  amassing  materials  which  (though  separately  of  small  import- 
ance) may  by  their  union  Ijecome  not  only  interesting  at  the  present  time,  but 
also  volnable  as  subjects  of  reference  in  future. 

"  By  means  of  corresponding  members,  or  associates,  in  distant  countries,  the 
society  may  hope  to  unite  the  labors  of  foreign  observers  with  their  own;  and  by 
thus  establishing  communication  with  eminent  astronomers  and  institutions  in  alt 
parts  of  the  world,  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence  of  new  discoveries  and  im- 
provements, which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  circulate  among  such  of  its 
members  as  may  profess  themselves  anxious  to  receive  it,  without  loss  of  time. 

"The  circulation  also  of  notices  of  remarkable  celestial  phenomena  about  to 
happen  (with  a  view  to  drawing  the  attention  of  obseri'ers  to  points  which  may 
serve  important  purposes  in  the  determination  of  elements  or  coefficients)  may 
form  another,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  object  of  the  society.  To 
have  the  same  phenomena  watched  for  by  many  observers  is  the  only  sure  way 
of  having  them  oVjserved  by  some;  and  moreover,  the  attention  of  an  astronomer 
may  fre<iuently  be  aroused  by  a  formal  notice,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
difectioas  for  observing  the  phenomenon  ia  the  most  effective  way,  when  prob- 
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ably  Ihc  mere  ordinary  mcnlion  of  il  in  an  epliemeci!)  might  fail  to  allracTlns 
observation. 

"One  of  the  collateral  ailvanlages  of  a  society  including  many  practical 
astronomers  among  its  menil>ers  (Imt  which  will  appear  nf  no  small  im|x>rtance 
lo  iho^  who  possess  good  instruments)  will  be  the  mutual  understandings  which 
will  be  propagated  among  amateur  aslonoincrs,  by  frccjuent  meetings  and  discus- 
sion, as  to  the  relative  merits  of  their  instruments:  and  as  to  the  talents  and 
ingenuity  of  the  various  artists,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  nations;  not  to 
mention  the  emulation  which  this  must  naturally  excite  to  possess  the  best  instru- 
ments; and  the  consequent  tendency  of  such  discussion  towards  a  further 
improvement  in  their  construction,  or  to  the  discovery  of  new  ones. 

"  As  the  extent  of  the  funds  of  the  society  must  depend  on  the  numlwr  of  its 
members,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  at  present  how  far  its  views  respecting 
their  application  may  extend.  Besides  the  ordinary  ex(>cnses  attending  an  insti- 
tution uf  this  nature,  the  annual  or  occasional  publication  of  communicated 
observations;  the  payment  of  computers  employed  in  the  reduction  anil  arrange- 
ment of  observations,  or  in  computing  the  orbits  of  new  planets,  comets  or  other 
interesting  twdies;  the  formation  of  an  extensive  astronomical  library,  not  only 
of  manuscripts,  but  also  of  printed  books;  and  perhaps,  at  some  future  period, 
ihe  proposals  of  priics  for  the  encouragement  of  particular  departments  of  the 
science,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  or  for  the  improvement  of  astronomical 
instruments  or  tables,  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  objects  on  which  they  may 
be  bestowed. 

"•Such  are  the  principal  considerations  which  have  actuated  a  number  of 
individuals  to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Astrv 
nomical  Society  of  London,  and  lo  give  this  publicity  to  their  determination, 
with  a  view  of  inviting  others  lo  unite  in  the  prosecution  of  their  plans.  They 
have  at  the  very  commencement  met  with  the  most  flattering  success,  which 
induces  them  to  hope  that,  in  a  short  time,  every  assiduous  cultivator  of  the  sci- 
ence will  be  found  to  have  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  members. 

"  The  objects  of  the  original  members  maybe  sufficiently  gathered  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  viz:  to  en- 
courage and  prouKjte  their  peculiar  science  by  every  means  in  their  power,  but 
especially,  by  colleclinc;,  reducing  and  publishing  useful  observations  and  tables, 
by  setting  on  foot  a  minute  and  systematic  obser%'ation  of  the  heavens,  by 
encouraging  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  in  practical  /\stronomy,  by  establishing 
communications  with  foreign  observers,  by  circulating  notices  of  all  remarkable 
phenomena  about  lo  happen  and  of  discoveries  as  they  arise,  by  comparmg  the 
merits  of  different  artists  eminent  In  the  construction  of  astronomical  instruments, 
by  pro[X)sing  prizes  for  the  improvement  of  particular  departments,  and  bestow- 
ing medals  or  rewards  on  successful  research  in  all;  and,  fmally,  by  acting  as  far 
OS  possible  in  concert  with  every  institution,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  whose 
objects  have  anything  in  common  with  their  own;  but  avoiiling  all  interference 
with  the  objects  and  interests  of  established  scientific  bodies." 


In  our  own  case,  we  must  remember  how  various  arc  the  oppor- 
tunities and  attainments  of  our  different  members,  and  try  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  efforts  so  broadly  that  every  class  will  find  a  sphere 
of  action  in  our  programme,  a  stiiiiulus  in  our  proceedings,  and 
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ipport  in  our  friendly  association.    The  few  professional  astronomers 
in  our  midst  will  herp  lose  that  sense  of  intellectual  and  professional 
isolation  which  is  a  drawback  and  a  danger.     Nothing  that  is  clearly 
conceived   is  too  technical  to  be  placed  before  an  assemblage  of 
intelligent  men,  and  the  very  effort  to  explain  gives  a  lucidity  to  the 
iginal  conception  which  it  might  otherwise  lack.     There  is  a  moral 
irce,  loo,  in  knowing  that  one  does  not  need  to  wait  for  sympathetic 
precialion,  but  that  it  is  to  be  found  every  day  and  all  around  one. 
e  opportunity  to  communicate  the  results  of  one's  work  readily  and 
ickly  is  of  the  highest  value;  and  "the  end  of  all  observation  is 
mmunication." 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  members  will  be  amateurs,  and 
ere  again  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  classes 
with  many  differing  opportunities  and  means  for  work  and  study. 
Some  among  us  already  possess  telescopes  of  no   inconsiderable 
power.     In   i8;o,  there  was  no  refractor  in  Europe  more  powerful 
than  the  5-inch  telescope  with  which  Herschf.l  and  South  observed 
their  double  stars.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  society  to  point  out 
the  directions  in  which  such  instruments  can  be  used,  so  that  either 
some  useful  result  will  be  attained  for  the  science,  or  so  that,  at  least, 
the  maximum  amount  of  pleasure  and  personal  profit  can  be  had  by 
the  owners.     I  presume  there  are  few  amateurs  who  have  not  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  disa|)pointment  in  the  use  of  their  telescopes.     It 
is  not  that  the  heavens  are  less  glorious,  nor  that  the  observer  is  less 
devoted  and  enthusiastic,  but  it  is  because  he  often  comes  to  feel 
that  there  is  an  aimlessness  in  his  work  which  he  finds  to  be  dis- 
ening.     If  at  this  moment  some  word  or  hint  can  be  given  to 
im  which  will  show  him  how  to  employ  his  time  and  energies  to 
some  real  advantage,  either  to  science  or  to  himself',  the  old  enthu- 
TO  will  return  and  the  labor  will  again  become  delightful.     It  is 
isely  such  words  and  such  hints  that  he  may  expect  to  find  here 
ong  his  colleagues. 
There  is  an  important  class  of  our  amateur  members  whose 
photographic  experience  and  skill  can  bear  the  most  useful  fruits  if 
ihey  are  directed  toward  certain  astronomical  ends.     We  also  have 
ifessional  astronomers  among  us,  whose  photographic  knowledge 
IS  second  to  none.     The  association  which  this  society  makes  easy 
and  puts  into  an  organized  form,  has  already  led  to  important  results 
tn  the  observations  of  t|;ie  Solar  Eclipse  of  last  January  by  photo- 

tphic  means,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  fruitful.     There 
many  other  fields  of  research  open  to  this  method  of  observation. 


^ihat  t 

^■earte 
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We  have  other  members,  also,  who  have  no  apparatus  for  observation, 
but  wfio  have  the  ability,  the  leisure  and  the  desire  to  forward 
Astronomy  by  computing  the  observations  of  others.  There  is  a 
boundless  field  for  such  amateurs,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  their 
efforts,  if  rightly  directed,  might  not  be  of  more  real  importance 
than  any  others.  The  Lick  Observatory  alone  could  provide  the 
observations  to  keep  a  score  of  computers  busy,  and  this  work  could 
be  so  selected  as  to  be  of  all  grades  of  difficulty  and  to  employ  every 
variety  of  talent. 

Finally,  we  have  among  us  those  who  have  joined  as  learners; 
who  are  here  to  listen,  to  observe,  to  read  and  to  study.  They,  in 
turn,  should  find  in  our  meetings  what  they  seek  for  and  require. 
Their  reading  and  their  study  can  be  guided,  and  it  is  among  them 
that  we  may  look  for  our  workers  after  the  next  few  years.  Every 
class  of  talent  and  opportunity  ought  to  find  its  profit  either  in  our 
meetings  or  in  our  publications. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  meetings,  My  own 
experience  in  scientific  societies  has  led  me  to  think  that  their  meet- 
ings should  never  consist  of  mere  lectures,  no  matter  how  interesting. 
There  should  be  di.scussion,  questions,  remarks,  interchange  of  ideas, 
contact  of  active  minds.  I^et  each  member  feel  that  he  has  a  part  to 
bear,  both  in  the  actual  meetings  and  outside  of  them,  among  his 
associates.  In  one  word,  let  our  society  be  a  live  one — active, 
intelligent,  modest,  competent.  It  has  a  doubled  interest  in  its 
two-fold  place  of  meeting.  The  astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
can  promise  that  the  meetings  held  at  Mount  Hatiiilton  shall  be 
interesting  and  fruitful.  The  meetings  held  in  San .  Francisco  will 
also  be  full  of  interest. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  society  will  be  to  make  an  astro- 
nomical library  available  to  the  amateur  observer.  We  have  already 
made  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  necessary  that  our 
collection  should  be  very  extensive.  A  complete  astronomical  library 
would  contain,  perhaps,  20,000  volumes.  But  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  own  a  full  set  of  the  most  important  astronomical  journals. 
The  progress  of  the  science  can  be  traced  in  their  pages  from  day  to 
day,  and  their  past  volumes  give  its  histor)'. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  in  a  list  which  follows  the 
titles  of  the  more  im|)ortant  astronomical  periodicals,  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  add  the  names  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  books  which  our 
members  would  do  well  to  own  jiersonally.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  all  of  them  at  once,  but  the  possession  of  one  will  lead  to  the 
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for  another,  as  the  scope  of  observation  or  of  reading  is 
enlarged.  The  society  library  should  begin  by  owning  these  volumes. 
It  will  grow  subsequently  as  our  wants  develop,  both  by  purchase 
and  by  exchange  with  other  scientific  institutions : 


h 


Astronomical  Journals. 

~Astronomische  ^^achrkhten  (established  1821);  2  vols,  a  year.    Kiel; 

price,  $8.00. 
Astronomical  Journal  (established  1 85 1 ).   Cambridge,  Mass. ;  $5.00. 
Bulletin  Astrunomit/ue  {ci\2ih\h\\ed  \S?i^).    Paris;  $4.75. 
L' Astronomie  (established  1882).    Paris;  about  $3.75. 
Tht  Observatory  (established  1877).    London;  $3.50. 
C/>/ ^/ TVrnr  (established  1880).    Brussels;  $2.60. 

IJ/immel  und  Erde  l^tiXa.hWshed  1888).     Berlin;  $5.00. 
^irius  (established  1868).    Leipzig;  $2.60. 

Woehensclirift  fiir  y^j/rcntiOT/V  (established  1847).    Halle;  $2.70. 
The  Sidereal  Messenger  (established  1882),  Northfield,  Minn.;  $2.00, 
Nature.    London;  $6.00. 
^^£a  Nature.    Paris  ;  $6.00. 

^Uffht  Companion  to  the  Observatory.  London;  published  annually; 
^^B  "jis.  6d.  [This  latter  work  will  take  the  place  to  the  amateur 
^^1       observer  which  the  Nautical  Almanac  holds  to  the  professional.  ]_ 


wt 


Publications  of  Asironomical  Societies. 
Pnblicationen   der   Astronomischen    Gesellschaft.     Leipzig;   4to  (at 


irregular  intervals). 
Vierttljalirsschrift  der  Ast.  Gesell.    Leipzig ;  quarterly. 
Memoirs  and  Monthly  N'otUes  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 

London  ;  yearly  and  monthly. 
Journal 0/ the  Lii'erpvol  Astronomical  Society.     Liverpool;  monthly. 
Bulletin  de  la  Sociitc  Astronomii/ue  de  France.     Paris  ;  yearly  (?). 
Publications  of  tlu  .Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  San  Francisco. 

Lkst  of  Some  Books  of  Reference  in  Astronomy. 

louzEAU :  Vade  Mecum  de  I'Asironome  ;   8vo. 
iToLj-:   Geschichte  der  Astronomie;  8vo. 
)elaunav  :  Cours  Ele'raentaire  de  I'Astronomie;  i2mo. 
L00.MIS:  Treatise  on  Astronomy:  8vo. 

CHAinrENET:  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy;  8vo;  2  vols. 
}all:   Elements  of^stronomy;  i2mo. 
fouNG:  General  Astronomy;  8vo. 
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Herschei.  :  Outlines  of  Astronomy;  8vo. 

Arago;  Astronomie  Populaire  ;  8vo  ;  4  vols. 

Flammarion:  Astronomie  Populaire;  8vo. 

Newcomb  :  Popular  Astronomy ;  8vo. 

Webb:  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes;  lamo. 

Oliver:  Astronomy  for  Amateurs ;  izmo. 

Proctor:  The  Sun;  Svo. 

Proctor:  The  Moon;  Svo. 

Proctor  :  Saturn  and  His  System ;  Svo. 

Ledger:  The  Sun,  Its  Planets  and  Their  Satellites;  Svo. 

Watson:  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Comets,  etc.;  izmo. 

Smyth:  Celestial  Cycle ;  2d  ed.;  revised  by  Chambers ;  Svo. 

Klein:  Star-Atlas  (translation  by  McClure.) 

Gledhill:  Handbook  of  Double  Stars;  Svo. 

Chambers  :  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  Svo. 

Grant  :  History  of  Physical  Astronomy ;  Svo. 

Clerke:  History  of  Astronomy  in  the  XIX  Century;   2d  ed.;   Svo. 

Delambre:  Histoire  de  I'Aslronomie ;  410;  6  vols. 


If  our  own  publications  are  valuable  and  worthy,  they  will  bring 
to  us  through  exchanges  many  works  of  permanent  value.  This 
brings  me  naturally  to  the  question  of  what  and  how  much  we  ought 
to  publish.  On  this  1  shall  give  my  own  opinion  freely,  from  my  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  It  may  easily  be  that  my  ideas  on  this  ()uestion, 
which  are  rather  positive,  require  correction.  If  they  do,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  society  will  be  sure  to  show  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  should  be  extremely  careful  to 
make  our  publications  fully  worthy  of  the  society.  Any  observation 
faithfully  made  and  profjcrly  recorded  well  deserves  a  permanent 
place.  Our  very  constitution,  as  a  society  of  amateurs,  will  usually 
prevent  us  from  presenting  the.se  long  series  of  observations  which 
can  be  amassed  by  professional  observers  in  fixed  observatories.  But 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  make  our  publications  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  mere  unsupported  opinion.  A  theory  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  its  vouchers.  I  would  give  more  for  one  careful 
measure  of  a  double-star,  for  one  faithful  observation  of  a  comet, 
than  for  pages  of  sfjeculation  regarding  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 
Such  speculations  have  their  place  in  science,  no  doubt,  but  to  be 
valuable  they  must  follow  after  years  of  work.  We  should  make  our 
papers  a  record  of  actual  work  accomplished.  There  is  room,  too, 
[or  r hum  a  of  the  work  of  other  obser\-ers  and  for  papers  relating  to 
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tne  best  methods  of  making  our  own  observations.  Important  papers 
in  other  periodicals  may  well  be  translated  and  printed  here.  The 
pages  of  our  journal  should  be  truly  representative  of  the  work  and 
thought  of  the  society  in  general.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  Lick 
Observatory  .staff  to  contribute  enough  material  to  completely  fill 
such  a  journal ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  the  work  of  our 
observaton,-  should  appear  in  abstract  only,  and  that  the  observations 
and  communications  from  the  amateur  members  of  the  society  should 
always  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  publication.  .\t  the  same 
time  the  obser^•ator^'  can  serve  a  very  useful  end  by  furnishing  a 
series  of  abstracts  of  work  done  and  in  progress  and  by  printing 
notes  on  work  proposed,  especially  if  it  is  such  that  our  members  can 
co-o|ieratc  in  it.  It  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us,  if  after  many 
years  we  can  look  back  over  what  has  been  printed  by  the  society, 
and  see  that  every  part  of  it  is  the  record  of  useful  work  faithfully 
done,  and  possesses  a  permanent  value. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  attempt  to 
print  at  any  regular  inter\'als,  as  monthly  or  quarterly.  Let  us  keep 
our  papers  until  we  have  enough  material  to  form  a  number  of  S,  16, 
24  pages,  and  then  issue  and  distribute  this  to  our  members  and  to 
our  correspondents. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to 
perform  another  function  of  an  astronomical  society.  I  refer  to 
the  foundation  and  to  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  of  the  society  as  a 
reward  for  astronomical  work  of  the  highest  class.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  the  future,  if  such  a  medal  were  founded,  and  if  it 
were  bestowed  only  for  work  of  the  highest  class,  as  I  have  said,  and 
nci'er,  under  any  circumstances,  to  one  of  our  own  members,  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  award  would  constitute  an  important  stim- 
ultis  to  the  society  itself,  which  would  have  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  %-arious  works  jjroposed  to  be  rewarded  ;  and  that  such  awards, 
if  always  bestowed  with  judgment  and  discretion,  would  soon  make 
the  voice  of  our  society  resi)ected  everywhere.  In  fact,  there  is 
probably  no  way  in  which  the  society  could  do  more  good,  and  in 
which  it  could  be  more  quickly  induenlial,  than  by  the  bestowal  of 
its  medal  upon  those  astronomers  whose  works  fully  descr\'e  it.  .A.nd 
there  is  probably  no  way  in  which  a  mistake  of  judgment  would  so 
quickly  discredit  us,  as  in  the  bestowal  of  our  highest  award  upon 
insufficient  scientific  grounds,  or  for  personal  reasons. 

It  is  probably  (]uite  lime  that  I  should  leave  these  general  con- 
siderations and  come  to  the  more  special  questions  of  l\\e  viOtV.  vAvvAv 
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our  members  may  reasonably  expect  to  do.  In  any  parlicuL 
this  depends  very  largely  upon  the  time  available  tor  such  occupation, 
upon  the  instrumental  equipment  at  hand,  and  upon  the  individual 
aptitude  and  ability.  I  have  already  said  that  for  those  of  us  who 
are  willing  to  calculate  the  observations  made  by  others,  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  work  to  do,  of  all  grades  of  imjxjrtance  and  diffi- 
culty. For  those  who  have  only  the  leisure  to  interest  and  divert 
themselves  with  observing,  there  is  a  rational  and  useful  method  to 
follow,  instead  of  a  random  one,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. For  those  who  are  willing  to  spend  a  very  little  time 
and  money,  there  are  many  fields,  both  old  and  new,  needing  culti- 
vation. Let  me  mention  a  few  of  these  fields — speaking  very  briefly 
of  each  one : 

A  very  cheap  telescope  will  ser\'e  to  photograph  the  sun,  provided 
it  be  of  tolerably  long  focus.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain  enlarged 
pictures  of  the  solar  spots,  and  to  repeat  in  this  country  the  solar 
photographs  of  Janssen,  which  are  taken  with  extremely  short  e.\po- 
sures — say,  from  nAni  to  \hv  of  a  second  of  time.  A  series  of  careful 
counts  of  the  number  of  new  groups  and  new  spots  can  be  made 
with  a  very  small  telescope,  and  will  be  very  useful.  If  any  one  of 
the  society  will  charge  himself  with  the  necessary  measurements,  we, 
at  Mt.  Hamilton,  will  undertake  to  furnish  daily  photographs  of  the 
sun  on  a  scale  of  4^2    inches  to  the  solar  diameter  for  the  purpose. 

I  believe  that  much  can  be  done  by  studying  the  moon's  surface 
with  comparatively  small  telescopes.  In  such  studies  I  think  it  desir- 
able to  confine  the  attention  to  very  limited  areas,  and  to  study  and 
draw  these  over  and  over  again,  under  every  possible  variety  of  illumi- 
nation, until  the  telescope  and  the  ob.server  can  do  no  more.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  that  only  small  areas  will  be  covered,  but  it  is  certain. 
that  our  knowledge  can  be  materially  increased.  'ITie  observation 
the  occultations  of  stars  is  most  useful,  [jrovided  the  position  of  the 
observing  station  and  the  local  time  are  accurately  known.  The  Lick 
Observatory  time-signals  can  be  readily  made  available  for  this  pur^ 
pose.  l'ro!)ably  little  can  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  surface 
features  of  the  planets  by  observations  with  the  smaller  telescopes.  It  is, 
however,  well  worth  the  labor  for  several  of  our  members  to  maintain 
a  series  of  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
There  is  nowhere  in  America,  I  believe,  such  a  series  maintained. 
The  results  of  this  work  will  be  directly  comparable  with  the  observa- 
tions on  which  the  present  tables  are  founded,  and  constants  of 
reduction  can  be  determined  by  which  these  observations  can  be 
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employed  in  conjunction  with  long  series  already  obtained  elsewhere. 
In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  our  great  distance  in  longitude 
from  the  centers  of  observation,  will  give  to  our  work  a  peculiar 
value.  We  are  eight  hours  west  of  Greenwich  and  three  hours  west 
of  Washington,  and  there  is  no  astronomical  estaljli.shment  between 
us  and  Japan,  and  no  active  observatory  between  California  and 
.\ustralia.  There  is  a  whole  field  of  photometric  work  (both  visual 
and  photographic )  which  is  open  to  amateurs,  and  which  needs  culti- 
%-ation.  I  refer  especially  to  the  photometry  of  different  portions 
of  the  sky  under  illumination  by  the  sun  or  by  the  moon. 

Photographs  of  the  planets  and  neighboring  stars  of  about  the 
tame  brilliancy  on  the  same  plate  may  very  likely  be  of  use  in  com- 
paring their  relative  brightness.  Should  a  bright  comet  appear,  no 
chance  should  be  lost  to  photograph  it,  to  study  the  changes  in  its 
head,  and  to  map  the  position  of  its  tail  among  the  stars. 

The  observations  of  Gothard,  on  nebulre,  by  means  of  long- 
exposure  photographs  have  proved  that  even  comparatively  small  tel- 
3f)cs  (provided  with  driving  clocks),  properly  used,  are  capable  of 
^ving  the  most  brilliant  and  important  results.  It  is  at  least  possi- 
ble that  the  Zodiacal  Light,  the  Milky  \Vay,  the  Twilight  Arch,  the 
Aurora,  can  be  photographed.  I  know  of  no  direction  where  the 
till  of  amateur  photograpliers  could  be  better  spent  than  in  experi- 
aents  upon  these  subjects.  The  problem  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  photography  of  the  faint  outlying  streamers  of  the  Solar  Corona, 
in  which  our  California  amateurs  ha%-e  been  so  successful. 

The  field  in  which  amateurs  can  render  the  greatest  service,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  observation  of  the  variable  stars.     If  these  ate  to  be 
obscr\'cd  by  the  eye,  the  use  of  a  mere  opera-glass  or  of  a  very  small 
clescope  is  usually  sufficient  to  fix  the  time  of  maximum  or  minimum 
Itt  with  accuracy,  by  comparisons  with  neighboring  stars  which  do 
at  vary.     Professor  Pickerint.  has  already  [jresented  to  the  Society 
.  set  of  printed  instructions  for  making  such  observations.     If  the 
observer  has  a  photographic  telesco|ie  or  camera,  the  most  elegant 
and  accurate  method  might  be  to  allow  the  star's  image  to  trail  over 
tie  plate.     When  the  trail  is  weakest  the  star  has  reached  its  mini- 
Dum.     A  scale  of  time  can  be  put  upon  the  plate  by  capping  or  un- 
capping the  lens  at  known  instants.     If  the  star  is  too  faint  to  trail 
the  plate  while  the  latter  remains  at  rest,  a  very  simple  clock-work 
notion  can  be  devised  which  will  cause  the  telescope  to  follow  the  star 
awards  the  west  at  a  slow  rate.    This  rate  can  be  so  chosen  by  experi- 
Uent  as  to  make  the  trail  oi  suitable  brightness  for  measurement. 
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There  are  scores  of  other  researches  of  interest  and  importance 
which  I  have  not  time  to  mention  and  which  are  well  within  the 
reach  of  amateurs.  One  competent  sextant  observer,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Lick  Observatory,  could  render  a  real  service  to  the 
geography  of  the  Slate,  with  very  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  by  determining  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  important 
points.  If  such  an  observer  were  to  fix  the  positions  of  the  eclipse 
stations  occupied  by  the  various  parties  on  the  ist  of  last  January,  he 
could  thus  make  a  positive  contribution  to  science.  Mr.  Keeler,  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  has  just  completed  a  determination  of  the 
position  of  Norman,  for  this  purpose,  as  a  beginning. 

I  believe  the  radiant  [)oints  of  the  brighter  and  more  slowly- 
moving  meteors  can  be  accurately  fixed  by  photography,  and  at  any 
rate  the  experiment  is  worth  a  trial.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  tel- 
escopic meteors  in  different  parts  of  the  sky  and  at  different  hours 
are  very  much  needed  and  are  extremely  easy  to  obtain. 

I  have  thus  hastily  gone  over  the  principal  lines  along  which  we, 
as  a  society,  may  hope  to  work  with  success.  If  we  undertake  all  or 
any  of  the  work  thus  indicated,  and  if  we  carry  it  on  with  faithfulness 
and  industry,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  efforts  will  be  a  veritable  aid 
to  science.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  do  thoroughly.  Whatever  we 
say,  let  it  be  well  considered.  Let  us  clearly  understand  the  objects 
for  which  we  are  organized,  and  let  us  pursue  these  with  entire 
confidence.  The  scope  and  membership  of  this  society  are  such  that 
It  can  have  no  antagonisms  and  rivalries  with  any  other.  But  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  career  of  real  usefulness,  not  only  to  our 
members,  but  to  the  science  of  .Vstronomy.  In  our  own  time  and  way 
we  may  hope  to  make  advances  in  this  path,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  can  diffuse  information  in  its  regard,  and  help  to  increase  the 
intelligence,  the  activity  and  the  pleasure  of  all  our  members. 

Edward  S.  Holden. 
Lick  Ohservatorv,  February  15,  1889. 
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Extract  from  thk  Misutks  of  the  Annual  Mbetinc  op  the  Astro- 
nomical SOCIETV  OF  THK   PACIKIC,  HELD  AT  8   F.  M.,  MaKCM    30,  1S89, 

AT  605  Merchant  Street,  San  fKANcisco. 

(Prepared  by  the  Secretaries  for  publication.) 

The  ramules  of  tht:  meeting  of  February  7,  1S89,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  nained  persons  {proposed  Kcbniar)'  yih)  were  elccled  to  mem- 
beiship:  Mes«s.  Wii.i.iam  Alvokp,  J.  M.  SELFHinr.E,  A.  O.  Leuschner, 
William  F.  Hekrii.k,  K.  M.  Ki.\»v,  II.  T.  Compton,  C.  F.  Montealf.ork, 
\V.  Letts  Oliver,  E.  B.  Jordan,  James  G.  Jones,  Eugene  Frost,  C. 
Mitchell  Grant,  J.  T.  Wallace,  T.  P,  Andrews,  and  Miss  Rosa  O'Hal- 

LORAN. 

A  Board  of  eleven  Directors  and  a  Publication  Committee  of  three  members 
were  elected. 

An  address  on  "'The  Work  of  an  Astronomical  Society"  was  read  by  Mr. 
HOLOEN.  This  is  printed  in  the  present  number.  A  paper  on  "The  Solar 
Corona,"  by  Mr.  PlERsoN,  was  received  and  its  reading  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting. 

After  hearing  the  reports  of  the  ofHcers^ro  Urn.,  the  Society  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Mount  Hamilton,  May  25th. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific 
be  regularly  sent  to  the  following  Observatories,  etc.,  and  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society  be  instructed  to  notify  them  of  this  resolution,  and  to  request  that 
they  exchange  their  publications  with  our  own:  and  that  the  list  of  these  Corre- 
sponding Societies  and  Ubserx'atories  be  printed  in  the  Publications  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific: 

1.  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  New  York. 

2.  Detroit  Observatory,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

3.  Koyal  Observatory,  Berlin,  (jermany. 

4.  University  Observatory,  Bonn,  Germany. 

5.  Royal  Observatory,  Brussel>,  Belgium. 

6.  University  Observatory,  Cambridge,  England. 

7.  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Royal  Observatory,  Capetown,  Africa. 

9.  University  Observatory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10.  University  Observator)',  Dorpal,  Russia.  / 

11.  Royal  Oliservator)',  Greenwich,  England. 
13.     Ducal  Obser\'atory,  Karlsruhe,  (Jermany. 

13.  University  Observatory,  Kasan,  Russia. 

14.  University  Observatory,  Koenigsl)erg,  Prussia. 

15.  Royal  Observatory,  Kopenhagcn,  Denmark. 

16.  University  Observatory,  Leiden,  Holland. 

17.  University  Observatory,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

18.  Royal  Observatory,  Milan,  Italy. 

19.  Oljservatory,  Melbourne,  /Xuslralia. 

20.  University  Observatory,  Moscow,  Russia. 

21.  Lick  Ob.servatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  California. 

22.  Royal  Observatory,  Munich,  Gennany. 

23.  Carleton  College  Observatory,  Norllitield,  Minnesota. 

24.  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  England. 

25.  .Savilian  Observatory,  Oxford,  England. 

26.  National  Observatory,  I'aris,  France. 

27.  Astrophysikalishes  Inslitut,  Potsdam,  Germany. 

28.  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkowa,  Russia. 

29.  Observatory  of  the  Roman  College,  Rome,  Italy, 

30.  University  Observatory,  Stockholm,  Sweilen. 

31.  University  Ohservatory,  Strassburg,  Germany. 

32.  McCormick  Observatory,  University  of  Virginia,  Virginia. 

33.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Imperial  Observatory,  Vienna,  Austro-Hungary. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society,  lx>ndon,  England. 

Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  LiveriJool,  England. 

Ajilronomical  Society  of  France,  Paris,  France. 

Astronomictl  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Astronomical  Society  of  Germany,  Leipiig,  Germany. 

Gesellschaft  Urania,  Berlin,  Germany. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  District  of  Coliunbia.' 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Wiishinglon,  District  of  Columbia. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Franciseo,  California. 

Bureau  des  Longitudes,  Paris,  France. 

The  Nautical  Almanac,  London,  England. 

The  American  Ephcmeris,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

lierlincr  Jahrbuch,  Berlin,  Germany. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  .Society,  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected.  (For 
list  of  olTicers  see  below.)  Mr.  William  .'\LVORb  w.-is  elected  to  life  member- 
ship. The  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  nieml)ers  of  the 
Society,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  instruments  were  in  their  possession,  etc 
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OFFICERS    OF   THE   SOCIETY. 
EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN  (Lick  Observatory), 

WM.  M.  PIERSON  (76  Nevada  Block,  S.  F.),  -  -  ] 
W.  H.  LOWDEN  (213  Sansome  Street,  S.  F.) 
FRANK  SOULE  (Students'  Observator)-,  Berkeley),  -  / 
CIIAS.  BU RCKH ALTER (ChabotObser\alory, Oakland),  ^ 
J.  M.  SCHAEKERLE  (Lick  Observatory),  -        •       )     " 

E.  J.  MOLERA  (850  Van  Ness  Avenue,  S.  F.), 


President 


Vice- Presidents 


Secretaries 


Treasurer 
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Finance  Ctmmillet—\S .  C.  GiBBS,  Wm.  M.  Pierson,  E.  J.  Molbra. 

rJ   of  Dirtftors  —  Messrs.    Alvord,    BoERicKE,    BuRCKHALTER,   GiBDS, 

JRANT,  HOLUEN,  LOWDEN,  MOLERA,  PlKRSON,  SCHAEBERLE,  SOULt. 

Ccmmittet  OH  PHMuatioM—Hessrs.  Dewey,  Treat,  Zibl. 


NOTICE. 

Members  arc  requested  to  preserve  the  copies  of  the  Pt4blicalio>is  of  the 
Society  as  sent  to  them.  At  certain  internals  a  title  page  and  index  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers  will  also  be  sent  to  the  members,  who  can  then  bind  the  num- 
bers together  into  a  volume. 

Papers  for  reading  should  be  sent  to  either  of  the  Secretaries  as  early  as 
possible. 

Those  mcmliers  who  propose  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  at  Mount 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Burckhalter 
without  delay,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  transportation,  lodg- 
ing, etc. 
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No.  3-  San  Francisco,  Cai.ikornia,  July  27,  1889. 


ON    THE    HELICAL    NEBUL/E. 


Uv  Edward  S.  IIoldkn. 


The  discovery  of  the  helical  appearance  of  the  planetary  nebula 

iv.  37  (G.  C.  4373)  at  this  Observatory  in   1888*  naturally  led 

the  search    for   a   method    which    might    enable   one,  in  some 

cases  at  least,  to   determine   the  actual   situation  of  the  different 

I)ranche5  of  a  nebula  in  space  of  three  dimensions  from  the  data 

forded  by  the  projection  of  these  branches  upon  the  background 

the  sVy.     In  general,  this  problem  is  hopelessly  insoluble  by  our 

isent  means. 

I  have,  however,  obtained  some  mteresting  results  for  one  class 

nebulae  at  least,  and  perhaps  the  method  employed  is  capable  of 

"wider  application. 

To  understand  the  method,  let  us  consider  how  it  is  that 
see  a  nebula  (Plate  I,  Figure  1).  The  only  data  that  we 
ive  are  the  outlines  a  of  a  drawing  of  the  nebula  as  it  is 
en  projected  against  the  sky.  We  must  conceive  the  cun'e  a 
lo  be  the  base  of  a  cylinder.  A,  whose  elements  are  straight 
lines  (rays  of  light)  extending  from  the  projection  a  to  the  eye 
at  A.  If  the  curve  a  is  complicated  and  involved,  so  will  also 
Ije  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  A.  Any  curve  whatever  which 
it  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  (as  «',  a",)  will  be  pro- 
jected into  the  same  curve  a  on  the  sky;  so  that  the  real  neb- 
ula in -space  may  be  any  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  curves 
irhich  can  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  this  particular  cylin- 
Jcr ;  for  any  such  curve  will  be  projected  into  the  curve  a. 
ijis  is  true  for  any  and  every  nebula,  as  A  b;  y,  c;  d,  d, 
.,  etc  The  only  thing  we  really  know  about  the  form 
a  nebula,  in  general,  is  that  it  is  projected  into  a  certain 
fiape,  as  a,  or  b,  or  c,  or  d.     The  problem  is  to  find  the  true 


*Se€  Atanfhly  JVotUei  R.  A.  S.  vol.  48,  p.  388. 
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curves,  <i.  It,  y,  H,  in  space,  knowing  only  the  projected  curve 
a,  b,  c,  d. 

In  order  to  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  think  of  the  elongated  strings 
nebulosity  which  form  the  spiral  nebulae. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  necessary  to   remark  that  the 
(the  curves  a,  b,  c,  d)  are  at    present  to  be  obtained    only   fi 
drawings,  and  hence  they  are  affected  by  various  classes  of  erroi 
due  to  imperfect    telescopic,   visual   and   artistic   powers.     Photi 
graphs  of  nebula:  are  subject  to  a  different  and  less  hurtful  cl, 
Ibf   errors,   and  they  are  free    from    [lersonality.     When   the  gn 
telescope  is  again  in  a  position  to  photograph  the  nebuls,  I  shi 
hope  to  resume   this  research  with  better  data.     For  the   pres( 
I  shall   take  the  drawings  of  Lord  RossE,  of  Lassell,  and  oth 
as  the  best  available,  and  shall  not  concern  myself  with  any  err< 
remaining  in  them,  but  shall  treat  them  as  correct,  since  they 
the  best  we  have. 

To  resume  consideration  of  the  special  problem  in  hand, 
us  again  examine  Figure  i.  The  only  thing  we  know  about 
nebula  in  space  is  that  its  projection  on  the  sky  is  a.  Any  cu) 
on  the  cylinder  A  may  be  the  true  shape  of  the  nebula  itselt  It 
is  the  same  for  another  nebula,  b,  whose  curve  b  is  usually  different 
from  that  of  a.  Any  cur\'e  on  the  surface  of  B  will  be  projected 
into /i.  In  general,  the  shapes  of  the  two  cylinders  are  so  utterly 
different  that  no  two  identical  curves,  a',  /S*,  can  be  drawn  on  their 
surfaces. 

Now,  if  we  should  find  a  pair  of  curves,  a,  b,  whose  cylind 
A,  B,  are  of  such  a  shape  that  the  same  curve  can  be  drawn 
their  surfaces,  then  there  is  a  certain  probability  that  this  ident 
curve  is,  in  fact,  the  true  shape  of  each  nebula  in  space.  If,  again, 
we  can  find  another  nebula,  c,  whose  cylinder,  C,  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  a  that  like  curves  can  be  drawn  on  the  three  surfaces, 
A,  B,  C,  then  there  is  a  still  greater  probability  that  the  identical 
curve  on  the  three  surfaces,  A,  B,  C,  is,  in  fact,  the  true  shape 
of  these  three  nebulae,  a,  b,  c,  in  space.  If  we  find  another  nebula, 
d,  whose  cylinder,  U,  is  of  such  a  shape  that  we  can  also  draw 
the  same  curve  on  its  surface,  there  is  a  much  higher  probability 
that  this  one  curve  really  represents  the  true  shape  of  all  foi 
nebuke,  a,  b,  c,  d,  in  space. 

As  we  get  more  and  more  examples,  all  fulfilling  the  sai 
condition,  the  probability  that  we  have  obtained  the  true  shai 
of  the  nebulous   form    in   space   is   very    rapidly   increased ;   ai 
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finding    enough    examples    we    may    increase    the    probability 
essential    certainly ;    and    still    more   so,    if    one    curve,   and 
only   one,   can    be  found   which  is  common  to  all  the  projecting 
linders. 

We   may   attack  this   problem   practically,  by  seeking  through 
tls  for  a  single  curve,  tf*,  which  by  projection   at  various   angles 
Bd    in  various  positions  will   give   all   the  differing    curves,  a,  b, 
d,  e,  .  .  .  .  i.     If  such  a  curve  can  be  found  (by  trial),  and  if 
sly  one   such    curve   can    be   found,   it    will    become   more    and 
Lire  probable  that  0  is,  in  fact,  the  true   curve  of  each  nebula, 
fi,  ]r,  3,   .  .  .  ,    w,  in  proportion   as  more   and    more    curves, 
h,  e,  d, accurately  correspond  to  the  different   projec- 
ts of  this   type    curve,  <i>.      The  idea  of  such  types  has  been 
gested  to  me  by  observations  of   nebulic  with   the   great  tele- 
e,  and   I  have  partially  discussed  it  in  Himmel  und  Erde,  for 
ine,  1889,  page  503  et  seg. 

I  proceed  to  give  what  seems  to  be  the  type  curve  of  a  certain 

tnily  of  spiral  nebula:.     The  accompanying  Figure  2  shows  several 

]*resentations  of  a  helix  of  wire,  which  I  have  found  by  trial  to  be 

Ipable  of  being  projected  into  the  shape  of  each  one  of  the  following 

ebulx.     l-'igure  2  also  gives  a  scale  photographed  at  the  same  time 

as  the  wire  model.     The  diameter  of  the  smallest  circle  of  the  scale 

g|  one  inch,  and  the  circles  are  successively  ^  of  an  inch  greater  in 

uneter.     One  inch  is  also  marked  near  each  of  the  vertical  pro- 

tions. 

I  give  in  Figure  3  a  selection  from  projections  of  the  type-helix 

-jof   Figure  2,   which  were    made  by  placing  the  wire   model  in  a 

1R1  of  parallel  rays  and  tracing  its  shadow  on  a  plane.     Most 

the   comparisons  of  drawings  of   nebulx    with    the   type-helix 

ive  been  made   by  placing  the  eye  vertically  over  the  plane  of 

the  pajDer  and    by  moving  the  wire  helix  (its  origin  nearly  always 

aching  the  paper  in  the  nucleus  of  the  nebula)  until  the  projec- 

on  of  the  helix  accurately   covered   the   drawing  of   the  nebula. 

Isually  the   model   must   be  applied  n  different  times  for  a  neb- 

with  n  branches.     I  have   found  no  case  in  which  this  helix 

^11   fit  one  branch  of  a  nebula  without  fitting   every  other  branch 


I  give  in  what  follows  a  few  comparisons  of  this  tyjie-helix  with 
iwings  uf  ncbuhe,  and  I  begin  with  the  admirable  series  of  draw- 
given  by  Mr.  Lassell  in  Mem.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  36  : 
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The  outlines  of  this  nebula  have  been  exactly  reproduced 
(io  oar  Kig.  3,  No.  i).  [The  axis  of  the  type-helix  is 
in  position  anijle  280",  and  altitude  above  paper  70°to  75°.] 

Ditto  (when  Las-scU's  figure  is  reversed). 

Ditto.    (Compare  our  Fig.  3,  No.  3.) 

Ditto  (in  our  Fig.  3,  No.  6);  (b)  compare  the  last  drawing 
of  P'ig.  2.  The  nucleus  of  the  nebula  is  probably  due  to 
a  cruising  of  two  loops  of  the  helix. 

The  outlines  can  be  reproduced.  (Compare  our  Fig.  3, 
Nos.  13,  24,  25.) 

The  loop  and  the  following  edge  of  Lassei.l's  drawing  can  be 
exactly  reproduced.   (Compare  our  Fig.  3,  Nos.  15, 19.) 

The  axis  of  the  main  curve  of  the  drawing  has  l>een  exactly 
reproduced.     (Compare  our  Fig.  3,  No.  20.) 

Both  these  figures  have  been  accurately  reproduced.  Each 
branch  is  a  projection  of  the  type-helix.  (Compare  our 
I^'R-  3>  ^o^-  ■'•  l6>  I7-)  Inner  spiral,  position  angle 
120°,  altitude  of  axis  8o~  to  85°;  outer  spiral,  position 
angle  120',  altitude  80".  If  we  match  the  inner  spiral 
and  then  revolve  the  type-helix,  keeping  its  axis  in  the 
same  plane,  about  90'  in  the  direction  S  W  N  E  the 
outer  spiral  will  be  matched. 

All  the  principal  branches  have  been  accurately  reproduced; 
one  application  of  the  type-helix  for  each  branch.  (Com- 
pare our  Fig.  3,  Nos.  I,  7,  II,  16,  17.)  Inner  spiral, 
1'-^-  ijo'',  Alt.  S5"  to  90';  outer  spiral,  I'—  150°, 
Alt.  -  about  So'.  Revolve  type-helix  nearly  180°  from 
the  position  where  it  matches  the  outer  spiral  in  the  di- 
rection N  \V  S  F,  anil  it  will  match  the  inner  spiral. 

When  this  drawing  is  reversed  the  three  branches  can  be 

I      exactly  reproduced   by  three  applications  of   the  type- 

I      helix.      (Compare    our    Fig.  3,  Nos.  8,  14,  15,  19,  20.) 

Is  tlie  nucleus  due  to  the  crossing  of  two  branches  of 

I      the  helix  .^ 

I  When  this  is  reversed  its  two  branches  can  be  reprotluced 
by  two  applications  of  the  type.     (Compare  our  Fig.  3, 
I      Nos.  5,  6,  etc.) 

(The  Omega  nebula.)  The  axes  of  the  loop  and  of  the 
straight  fcillouiiig  part  can  be  exactly  reproduced.  (Com- 
pare our  Fig.  3,  No.  3 1. J 


N.  li. — Note  that  the  piwition  angle  »f  the  axis  of  the  type-helix  is  the  same 
for  both  spirals  of  <j.  C.  2890;  and  f»r  both  .spirals  of  G.  C.  3572. 
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Comparisons   with    Lord    Rosse's    Drawings    in    the    Philo- 
sophical  Transactions,   i86i. 
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h.  irj.     (Compare  our  No.  i.  elc.) 

h.  131.  This  can  be  accurately  reproduced  when  it  it  re- 
versed and  its  scale  changed  suitably. 

h.  689.     Ditto. 

h.  765-6.     (Compare  our  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  12,  13,  28,  31.) 

H.  857.     (Compare  our  Nos.  1,  7,  11,  16,  17,  etc) 

h.  1052-3.     (Compare  our  Nos.  2,  3,  I2,  elc) 

h.  1061.     Can  be  reproduced. 

h.  1196.  (Compare  our  Nos.  3,  9  (reversed),  12,  29,  30, 
elc) 

h.  1306-8.     (Compare  onr  Nos.  5, 6,  3i,  elc,  and  11,  etc) 

''•  '337-     (Compare  Nos.  2,  14,  twice  applied.) 

h.  1385.  (Compare  our  Nos.  23,  24;  and  notice  the  open- 
ing on  the  lower  side  of  the  figure  (as  in  Fig.  23)  and  the 
btiehlening  of  the  nebula  just  above  this  (as  in  Fig.  23) 
where  the  right-hand  hook  bends  back.) 

h.  1414-15.     (Compare  our  Nos.  5,  6,  21,  29,  30.) 

h.  15S9.     (Compare  uur  Nos.  5,  6,  elc.) 

h.  1650,     (Compare  our  No.  It,  reversed.) 

h.  1946.     (Compare  our  No.  1,  elc.) 

h.  2084.  If  this  drawing  be  reversed,  each  of  the  four 
branches  can  be  accurately  represented  by  projections 
of  the  lype-helix.  I  have  made  a  wire  model  of  this 
nebula.* 

h.  2245.     (Compare  our  No.  I,  etc.,  reversed.) 


Before  the  present  invciKigation  wa&  begun  I  succeeded  in  nuking  a  model  of  this 
of  fuur  tvnltLlie*.  klaning  on  tlie  a&«uoiption  Ihal  each  of  the  ftiur  tranche*  was 
fay  ibc  projection  (at  four  dtfTcreni  uigtci)  of  one  and  the  same  curve  in  space. 
I  AnaJly  •uu:ee.1e<l  iu  bending  a  wire  so  that  when  it  was  held  in  four  dilTerent  pod- 
liuns  (the  origin  of  the  hclit  always  touching  the  nucleus),  the  Tour  projcclions  accurately 
....••rrtd  llie  fuur  branches  as  tbey  are  laid  down  in  the  drawing.  I  then  laid  this  model  to  one 
sule  and  constrtscled  a  tj-pe  curve  from  the  nebulat  G.  C.  600,  the  great  Nebula  G.  C.  3S7> 
|%l.  SI}  and  others.  This  acrond  type  curve  was  then  applied  (reverted)  to  the  nebula  4594, 
and  it  was  found  to  accurately  represent  it,  and  to  be  the  same  curve  as  the  one  Arst  constructed. 
Probably  in  this  case,  as  m  others,  lite  conviction  that  the  real  type  of  the  nebula  lias  been 
4iaco«ered  is  mure  strongly  brought  home  to  the  person  wlio  has  actually  conuructed  the 
liuid  found  lliem  lo  exactly  represent  the  pictures,  than  to  one  who  merely  reads  an  ac- 
E  of  how  the  eapcriment  was  conducted.  I'he  only  ambiguity  in  my  m<idel  of  this  nebula  is 
dtsr  to  ih*  Iticl  that  it  Is  impossitile  to  decide  on  witich  side  of  the  plane  of  projection  any  or  all 
of  the  branches  are  situated.  We  know  t)te  real  shape  of  each  branch,  but  we  do  not  know 
wWtber  it  lies  on  the  hither  or  on  ibe  farther  side  of  the  plane  of  pvojeaion. 
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Comparison  with  Lord  Rosse's  Drawings  in  the  Scientific 
Transactions  Roval  Dublin  SociEa"Y,  Vol.  II. 


PLATKi. 

G.C. 

RSHARKS. 

I. 

I202 

(Compare  our  Figs.  24,  25)?? 

I. 

1267 

(Compare  our  Figs.  14,  15,  19,  etc.,  reversed.) 

I. 

1519 

This  can  be  accmately  reproduced. 

II. 

1520 

Ditto. 

III. 

1861-3 

The  principal  curves  in  these  nebulic,  ditto. 

IV. 

357a 

Ditto. 

V. 

4561 

(Compare  our  Fi(^.  9,  10,  the  middle  parts  only.) 

VI. 

4403 

The  axes  of  this  can  be  accurately  reproduced.     (See  our 
FiE-3«) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples.  Indeed,  the  cases 
already  given  include  nearly  all  the  spiral  nebulae.  Those  just 
referred  to  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  whole  evidence  to  any  one 
who  will  construct  for  himself  a  type  curve  from  the  data  in  Figure 
2,  and  who  will  go  over  the  comparisons  with  the  plates  as  above ' 
outlined.  The  spirals  oi Nebula  Orionis  are  probably  of  the  type  just 
given,  also.  The  case  of  the  Omega  nebula  (G  C.  4403)  is  very 
striking.  I  have  also  found  remarkable  analogies  in  various  spiral 
streams  of  stars. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  suggestions  given  above  that  the  forms 
of  the  nebulae  are  so  indefinite  that  a  very  great  latitude  is  allowed 
in  matching  the  drawings  with  the  projections  of  any  particular  type 
curve.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  only  remedy  for  it  is  to  ob- 
tain better  representations  of  the  nebute  themselves  by  photographic 
means. 

A  second  objection  is  that  Figure  3  shows  that  a  particular  spiral, 
once  assumed,  may  be  projected  into  many  forms,  and  that  these 
might  be  sufficiently  varied  to  be  fitted  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  objects  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  known  nebulae.  To 
this  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  projection  of ' 
many  different  curves  can  be  made  to  fit  a  certain  number  of  the 
drawings  referred  to.  Still,  it  appears  to  me,  after  trials,  that  the  helix 
of  Figure  2  comes  nearer  to  being  the  type  curve  of  the  nebulx  in 
question  than  any  other  that  I  can  now  construct.  It  certainly  will 
need  to  be  corrected,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  good  first  approximation. 
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difficulty  of  improving  it  can  be  best  appreciated  by  making 
the  trial. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  nebulae,  there  are  only  comparatively  few  spiral  nebulae,  and 
that  the  type  curve  fits  a  very  great  percentage  of  these,  while  it  can- 
not be  tortured  into  a  resemblance  to  other  nebula;  not  spiral. 

If  the  helix  given  in  t'igure  2  is  indeed  the  type  of  a  certain 
class  of  nebuls,  many  interesting  questions  may  receive  a  solution. 
For  example,  what  are  the  directions  in  space  of  the  axes  of  these 
different  nebula;?  Is  there  anything  systematic  in  these  directions? 
WTiat  is  the  law  of  the  force  by  which  particles  of  matter  are  expelled 
from  (or  attracted  to?)  the  central  nucleus?  Have  we  here  in  the 
nebulae  different  types  of  spirals  somewhat  analogous  to  the  different 
tyj)es  of  comets'  tails  so  ably  discus.sed  by  Professor  Bredichin  ? 

Some  of  the  parts  of  these  nebula;  must  be  approaching  the 
earth,  some  receding  from  it.  Can  we  by  the  spectroscopy  discrim- 
inate between  such  motions? 

A  suggestion  which  holds  out  even  the  hope  of  successfully 
attacking  such  problems  is  not  without  its  value,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  m  presenting  the  foregoing  paper  in  its  present 
incomplete  form. 

Edward  S.  Holden. 

Lick  Obskrvatory,  July  12,  1S89. 


ON  THE  ORBIT  OF  CO.VIET  BARNARD  (1889,  June  23). 


Bv  A.  O.  Leuschnek. 


From  Mr.  Barnard's  obserx'ations  of  June  23,  24,  25,  I  have 
deduced  the  following  elements  : 

7"=  1889,  June  20.  1480  G.  m.  t. 
C  =  271°    4'.  1-) 
X  =    59°  2o'.  7  V  1889.  o 
I   =     31"  14'.  6) 
log  q  =  0.04236 

l)»d. — Computed;  J/l  cos  /S  ^  —  o'.  3,  J/j'  =  o'.  o. 
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fABSTKACT.] 

ON  THE  OCCULTATIONS  OF  JUPITER  (visible  in  1889); 
AND   ON  THE  ECLIPSES   OF  SATELLITE  IV. 


]tv  Charles  B.  Hill. 


Mr.  Hill  spoke  of  the  various  phenomena  oi  Jupiter's  satellites, 
etc.,  of  special  interest,  and  called  the  attention  of  members  es- 
pecially to 

The  Eclipse  (reappearance)  of  Satellite  IV: 

1889,  August  18,  at  8h.  37m.,  P.  s.  t.;  and  to 

The  OccultatioH  of  Jupiter  by  the  Moon  : 

1889,  Sept.  3 — Immersion,     I  contact,  5h.32.sm.,  P.  s.  t. 

II      "        5h.34.sm.,      « 

Emersion,    III      "        6h.  26.0m.,      " 

IV      "        6h.  28.0m.,      « 

Angle  from  North  Point,  Imm.  =  149° 

"        "        "        "      Emer.  =  234° 

The  above  prediction  is  based  on  an  approximate  (graphical) 
computation  for  the  position  of  Mt.  Hamilton.  The  occultation  will 
be  visible  in  the  United  States  generally.  In  California  it  will  take 
place  shortly  before  sunset,  the  moon  being  one  day  past  Eirst 
Quarter. 


[Abstract.] 
ON   PHOTOGRAPHING   THE   CORONA   IN   FULL   SUN- 
SHINE;  AND   ON   PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE   MOON 
IN   THE   DAYTIME. 


By  J.  K.  Keemcr. 


Mr.  Keeler  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  see  and  to  photograph  the  corona  in  full  sunshine,  and 
spoke  of  the  evidence  of  the  eclipse  photographs  on  the  practicability 
of  the  latter  exfieriment.  It  had  been  shown  by  Professor  Holden 
in  the  Eclipse  Report  of  1 889  that  if  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the 
daylight  near  the  sun  was  1000,  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  day- 
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;//»f  corona  was  not  above  1002.  Hence,  to  photograph  the 
corona  in  full  sunshine,  we  must  be  able  to  record  a  difference  of 
brilliancy,  a  contrast,  of  tJis .  The  eye  could  detect  a  contrast  of 
iV  only,  and  hence  the  attempt  seemed  hojwless,  as  the  rays  and 
streamers  of  the  corona  had  a  continuous  spectrum  like  that  of  dif- 
fused daylight.  He  also  exhibited  some  photographs  of  the  moon 
taken  in  the  daytime  by  Mr.  Burnham,  with  a  lens  of  aperture  =  y^ 
inch,  focus  =  9  inches,  stop  f,44,  time  h  to  iJo  of  a  second.  The 
moon  was  more  than  1 20°  from  the  sun  at  the  time. 

Experiments  on  this  matter  were  recommended  to  the  amateur 

photographers  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  asked  that  successful  trials 

night  be  communicated  to  the  Lick  Observatory.     Photographs  of 

he  dark  side  of  the  moon  before  first  quarter  might  be  included  in 

plan.     Each  plate  exposed  should  be  marked  with  the  observer's 

ae;  the  aperture,  stop,  and  plate  employed;  the  hour  and  minute 

■  exjx)sure ;  the  length  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Keeler  exhibited  some  prints  made  on  ordinary  dry  plates 

and  on  ortho-chromatic  plates,  and  recommended  the  attention  of 

members  of  the  Society  to  the  excellent  results  attained  by  the 

!  of  the  latter  plates,  and  suggested  a  trial  of  them  for  pictures  of 

he  moon  in  the  daytime,  as  the  moon  was  relatively  rich  in  light 

of  greater  wave  length  than  F. 


NOTICES    FROM   THE    LICK  OBSERVATORY. 


Prepared  by  Members  of  the  Staff. 


The  desire  is  expressed,  on  many  sides,  that  the  Publications  of 
the  Society  should  contain  brief  notices  of  the  work  current  at  the 
Lick  Observator)',  because  much  of  this  work  is  necessarily  published 
in  Eastern  and  foreign  journals  and  therefore  may  escapie  the  atten- 
tion of  our  members. 

Such  notices  must  evidently  be  of  the  briefest  and  most  popu- 

Ilar  character,  and  very  often  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  reference 
Kb  the  title  and  place  of  publication  of  a  f)aper.  Even  such  refer- 
Bces  as  these  may  serve,  it  is  said,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
lers  to  the  existence  of  a  paper  which  may  be  of  interest  to  several 
■  them. 
I     It  is  therefore  proposed,  as  an  experiment  merely,  to  include  in 
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each  of  our  Publications  a  few  pages  of  items  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Should  these  meet  the  want  which  has 
been  expressed,  it  will  be  easy  to  continue  them  in  the  future.  In 
this  way  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  Observatory  can  be 
maintained,  without  taking  too  much  space  in  the  pages  of  our  Pub- 
lications, which  should  be  reserved  for  longer  articles  by  the  me: 
bers  of  the  Society  in  general. 

As  the  Observator)'  commenced  active  operations  not  long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Society,  the  present  number  of  the  Notices  may 
well  be  devoted  to  a  list  of  the  mere  titles  of  the  different  papers,  etc., 
which  have  been  sent  to  various  scientific  journals  and  magazines 
since  June  i,  1888,  by  the  members  of  the  Observatory  staff. 
Articles  printed  in  newspapers,  etc.,  are  not  included,  as  these  are 
generally  of  transient  interest  only.  This  list,  then,  will  bring  the 
history  of  the  astronomical  activity  of  the  Observatory  up  to  thi 
present  time,  and  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  subsequent  numbers 
these  Notices.  E.  S.   H. 


Photograph  of  the  Davidson  Comkt. 

The  comet  discovered  by  Mr.  Davidson  at  Queensland,  on  Jul 
21,  was  photographed  at  the  Observatory  by  Mr.  Barnari>,  with  t! 
new  \ViM,ARD  lens  (about  5  inches  aperture,  30  inches  focus) 
July  30.  A  Seed  26  plate  was  used,  and  an  exposure  of  niiK 
minutes  was  given.  The  camera  was  mounted  on  the  top  of 
twelve-inch  equatorial,  and  the  camera  was  kept  directed  at  the  com 
by  moving  the  slow  motion  screws  in  R.  A.  and  in  Dec.  As  t! 
comet  had  a  rapid  motion  in  reference  to  the  stars,  the  latter  ap-' 
peared  as  trails  about  13'  to  14'  long.  This  was  the  comet's  motion 
in  ninety  minutes  of  time.  The  head  of  the  comet  shows  as  a  neat 
round  mass.  The  tail  is  fan-shaped,  with  its  borders  convex  to  the 
axis,  and  very  narrow  at  the  root.  It  can  easily  be  traced  20'  and  it 
is  evident  for  about  53'.  Mr.  Barnard  could  trace  it  no  further 
than  50'  or  so,  with  the  telescope.  After  the  picture  of  the  comet 
was  taken,  the  negative  was  exposed  to  the  light  of  our  standard 
lamp  for  i,  5,  10,  15,  30,  25  and  30  seconds,  making  a  serfes 
squares  of  standard  intensity.  (See  Lick  Observatory  Eclipse  Report,' 
page  12.)  The  nightsky  was  less  intense  than  the  scjuarc  exposed 
one  second.  The  brightest  part  of  the  tail  of  the  comet  2'  or  so  from 
the  head  matched  the  standard  square  exposed  ten  seconds.  Hence 
the  comet  is  about  nine  and  one-half  times  as  bright  as  its  back' 
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and.     Omitting  any  consideration  of  the  absorption  of  the  atmos- 

bcre,  and  of  the  absorption  of  the  lens  (as  yet  undetermined),  I 

find  that  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  this  portion  of  the  comet  was 

kooo,ooo,i5   units  of  the  standard  lamp.     The  full  moon  has  an 

Btrinsic  brilliancy  of  1.66  units  (Pickering)  and  the  brightest  parts 

of  the  corona  of  January  1,  1889,  had  an  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  0.08 

lits.     Hence  the  comet  is   10,000,000  times  fainter  than  the  full 

Boon,  area  for  area ;  and  500,000  times  fainter  than  the  brightest 

parts  of  the  corona  of  last  Januar)'.     According  to  Mr.  Pickering's 

Bcasures,  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  (actinic)  of  the  sky  within  5°  from 

he  full  moon  is  0.000,064  units;   and  thus  the  sky  near  the  moon  is 

>o  titnes  brighter  than  the  comet,  and  more  than  4000  times  as 

as  the  night-sky.     These  measures  relate  only  to  the  photo- 

Wc  brilliancy  of  the  comet,     The  visual  brilliancy   would    be 

Buch  higher  relatively,  as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Keeler  show  the 

Bost  refrangible  end  of  its  spectrum  to  be  very  weak. 

"rhe  results  just  given  are  interesting  and  important  in  themselves, 
and  they  also  have  an  historical  value;  since  this  is  the  first  occasion 
which  the  light  of  a  comet  has  been  actually  measured  with  ac- 
icy.* 

The  preceding  experiment  also  suggests  various  applications. 
?or  example :  we  may  measure  the  total  amount  of  a  comet's  light 
various  dates,  and  compare  this  measured  tight  with  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  to  us  by  the  comet  from  the  sun,  which  latter  quan- 
can  be  accurately  calculated.     Thus,  we  might  find 

Jan.  I. 
Mruured  light  from  the  comet  =  L, 
C'aJculatcil  light  from  the  comet  —  A, 
.  •.  Native  light  of  the  cornel     —   L  -  A, 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  brilliancy  of  comets  increases 
yond  the  theoretical  amount  as  they  approach  the  sun,  owing  to 
ative  light  emitted  by  them   under  the  influence  of  the  sun.     It 
ears  th.nt  there  is  now  some  hope  of  tracing  such  changes  of  bril- 
from  day  to  day,  by  photographic  mean.s,  and  of  obtaining  in 
bis  way  some  due  to  the  energy  of  the  forces  which  produce  these 
erved  changes.  E.  S.  H. 

1889,  July  31. 


Jan.  a. 

Jaw.  3, 

rrc 

=    M, 

=    N, 

etc. 

=    B. 

=  c, 

etc. 

M-B, 

-  N-C. 

etc 

*  Smioc  ch«  a^ATve  wu  wriiten,  t  have  icen  a  refercDCe  to  a  measure  of  the  light  of  the  comet 
\   Jan^en  (Ann.  Hurean  Long.  i66a,  p.  781),  which  is  stated  as  30o,ck3o  timet 
'.e  fuli  moon.    Thii  book  u  not  Acceuible  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  iDhe  brilliancy 
V  nic^viirt^u.  or  only  uirerrcd  from  the  time  of  exposure  compared  with  that  of  the  moon. 
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Spectrum  of  Davidson's  Comet. 

The  spectrum  of  Davidson's  comet  was  observed  here  with  th 
twelve-inch  equatorial,  on  July  31st,  and  with  the  thirty-six-inch 
equatorial,  on  August  ist.  The  coma  showed  a  spectrum  consisting 
of  three  somewhat  diffuse  bright  bands,  which  were  found  to  be  iden- 
tical in  position  with  the  carbon  fluting  given  by  the  blue  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp.  A  faint  luminosity  connected  the  bands,  so  that  t 
spaces  between  them  were  not  perfectly  dark. 

The  nucleus  gave  a  continuous  spectrum  not  extending  below 
the  D  line,  with  slight  brightenings  at  the  positions  of  the  carbon 
flutings.  Such  a  spectrum  would  probably  be  given  by  the  material 
of  the  coma  at  an  increased  pressure.  Although  the  comet  is  now 
rated  at  about  the  sixth  magnitude,  its  spectrum  is  much  fainter  than 
that  of  a  star  of  this  brightness,  on  account  of  the  diffusion  of  i 
light  over  a  large  area.  J.  E.  K. 

Aug,  2,  1889. 


New  Double  Stars. 

One  of  the  more  recent  double-star  discoveries  with  the  thirty-six- 
inch  telescope  is  a  seventh-magnitude  star  (D.  M.  30°,  4809)  near 
Pegasi.     The  measures  on  three  nights  give : 

J889.55  335*- 3  o"- ^3  7-2  8.2 

The  4-5  m.  star,  <(>  Cassioptct,  has  been  known  since  the  fi) 
Herschel  as  a  triple  star,  from  a  small  double  companion  at  a  dis- 
tance of  28"  from  the  large  star.     The  Lick  telescope  shows  a  small 
star  of  about  13-5  m.  at  a  distance  of  3".  2  in  the  direction  of  41°.  a. 

A  careful  set  of  measures  of  the  close  pair,  k  Pegasi  (Ji  985] 
has  been  made  with  the  thirty-six-inch  telescope.  The  change  il 
both  angle  and  distance  has  been  very  great  since  its  discovery  with 
the  Chicago  telescope  in  1880.  As  the  distance  now  is  only  o".  14, 
it  could  hardly  be  seen,  or  measured,  with  any  instrument  much 
smaller  than  the  Lick  telescope.  The  components  differ  by  only 
about  half  a  magnitude,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  wrong 
quadrant  having  been  given  in  ray  first  measures  made  in  1880, 
although  at  the  time  this  was  carefully  looked  after.  Taking  the 
early  measures  as  they  stand,  the  motion  (direct)  would  be  235°  in 
nine  years.  If  the  first  angle  should  be  reversed,  the  change  wouli 
be  only  56°, 

There  is  a  small  star  1 1 "  distant,  which  makes  the  double,  1 2824 
This  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  bright  star. 


I 
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28  Andromeda  is  also  a  new  double  star.     The  following  is  the 
mean  of  three  nights'  measures  with  the  thirty-six-inch  refractor: 

1889.51  360*. «  2".  42  5.5  13.3 

Herschel,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  noted  a  small  double  star 

in  the  fine  cluster  and  nebula,  Messier  8,  and  entered  it  as  No.  5009 

of  the  Cape  Catalogue.    The  Lick  telescope  shows  that  the  principal 

star  of  Hersch£l's  pair  is  a  close  pair.     The  mean  of  four  meas- 

.  ures  is : — 

1889,40  55*.  6  o".  63  8.7  9.5 

There  is  probably  no  change  in  Herschel's  more  distant  star. 


1837.70 

0 
20.8 

2. 
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in  H 
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For  many  years  -  2438  has  been  found  to  be  single  with  all  tele- 
scopes. A  recent  set  of  measures  with  the  large  refractor  of  the 
Lick  Obser\'atory  gives  for  the  distance  o".  24,  and  the  position  angle 
46°.  2.    The  angle  when  measured  by  Struve  in  1832  was  340°.  6. 

With  powers  up  to  2000,  the  thirty-six-inch  shows  the  large  star 
of  J  3130  as  single.  It  has  not  been  seen  double  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  S.  W.  B. 


Meridian    Circle 
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isoN  Stars. 


Victoria    and    Compar- 


In  connection  with  astronomers  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dr.  David  Gill,  is 
observing  the  planet  Victoria,  for  the  determination  of  its  parallax 

I  (and  hence  of  the  Solar  Parallax).  He  has  requested  various  obser- 
vatories to  determine,  by  meridian  observations,  the  positions  of  the 

I plajiet  and  of  tbirtyseven  comparison  stars.  This  work  has  been 
done  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  eighteen  nights  of  observations,  be- 
tween June  S  and  July  8,  and  the  results  will  soon  be  ready  for  pub- 

jUcation.  From  a  series  of  experiments,  it  was  found  that  (thanks  to 
the  designer  of  the  large  pivots,  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter)  much 
better  results  could  be  obtained  when  the  observations  were  made 
without  clamping  the  instrument.  The  clamp  was  accordingly  re- 
moved (some  months  ago),  so  that  all  of  the  observations  referred  to 
above  were  made  with  the  nearly  counterpoised  instrument  hanging 
freely  in  the  wyes.  That  this  variation  from  the  usual  method  is  to 
be  approved,  when  the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  smallness  of  the  probable  errors  of  observation,  which, 
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for  a  single  observation  in  R.  A.  and  Dec,  are  about  o'.oso  and 
o".  25  respectively.  These  figures  also  show  that  the  Repsold  me- 
ridian circle  is  capable  of  first-class  work,  and  that  the  refraction  as 
given  in  Vol.  i,  Publications  Lick  Oi'servalory,  is  not  very  far  out  of 
the  way.  J.  M.  S. 


New  Double  Stars. 

I  have  found  the  stars,  2  Piscium  and  W  xxiii.803  to  be  double 
with  the  twelve-inch  equatorial.  Mr.  Burnham  has  kindly  measured 
these  stars  with  the  thirtysix-inch  and  supplied  me  with  his  results 
for  publication.  From  the  inequality  of  the  components,  2  Piscium 
is  a  difficult  object  with  the  twelve-inch. 

Following  are  Mr.  Burnham's  measures.  E.  E.  B. 

1889,  August  5. 

a  Piscium. 
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List  of  the  Articles,  Etc.,  Contributed  to  Scientific  and 
OTHER  Journals  by  the  Astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory since  June  i,  1888. 

[CoMriLBD  «T  Mr.  C  B.  Hill.] 

Writings  of  Edward  S.  Holden. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Lick  Observatory.    San  Francisco,  June,   1888. 

32°,  pp.  135. 
Stellar  Photography. — Overland  Monthly,  June,  1888. 
Note  on    Earthquake    Intensity    in   San    Francisco,    1808-1888. — 

American  Journal  of  Science,  June,  1888. 
The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of   1889,    January    ist,    in   California. — 

Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  48. 
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ttation  of  47  Libra  by  Jupiter,  June  9,  1888. — Astronomical 
Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  64. 

The  Ring  Nebula  in  Lyra. — Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  48,  p.  383. 

R^arding  Sir  W.  Herschel's  observations  of  Volcanoes  in  the  Moon. 
The  Observatory,  1888,  p.  334. 

Earthquakes  in  California,  Washington  and  Oregon,  1769-1888. 
Communicated  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  in  J  uly,  1 888. 

Sidereal  Astronomy,  Old  and  New.  a  papers. — The  Century  for 
August  and  September,  1888. 

Occultation  of  a  Star  (nth  magnitude)  by  Mars. — Astronomical 
Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  102. 

Observations  of  the  Lunar  Eclipse  of  July  22,  1888,  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  California.  Communicated  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.     [By  all  the  astronomers]. 

Suggestions  for  Observing  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  January  i, 
1889.  (Printed  by  Authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California).  State  Printing  Office,  Sacramento,  1888.  8vo,  pam- 
phlet. 

Hypothetical  Parallax  of  Binary  Pairs. — Sidereal  Messenger,  October, 

1888,  p.  356. 

Physical  Observations  of  Mars  during  the  Opposition  of  1888,  at  the 

Lick  Observatory.    (With  a  plate). — Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  8, 

P-  97- 
The    Same. — Journal  of  Lrtierpool   Astronomical  Society,  vol.    7, 

November,  1888,  p.  7,  with  plates. 

urn  and  his  Satellites. — Sidereal  Messenger,  January,  1 889. 

Observations  of  Nebulae  at  the  Lick  Observatorj'  (by  E.  S.  Holden 

and    I.    M.   Schaeberle). — Monthly   Notices   Royal  Astronomical 

Society,  vol.  48  (1888)  p.  3S8. 
The  Lick  Observatory. — The  Universal  Revinv  (London),  February 

15,  1889,  (illustrated). 
Earthquakes  in  California  (1888). — American  Journal  of  Science, 

May,  1889,  p.  392. 
On  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  January   i,   1889. — Observatory,    March, 

1889,  page  130;   May,  p,  221. 

The  Lick   Observatory, — Himmel  und  Erde  (Berlin ;   illustrated), 

May  and  June,  1889. 
On  the  Photographs  of  the  Corona  at  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  January, 

1,   1889. — Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  49, 

P-  343- 
Reported  Changes  in  the  Rings  of  Saturn.     (Observations  by  E.  S. 
Holden,  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  J.  E.  Keeler,  E.  E.  Bainasd.)— Astrono- 
mical Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  180. 
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Occultation  of  the  Planet  Jupiter,  as  observed  at  the  Lick  Obsen-atory, 
March  23,  1889.     (Observations  by  J.  E,  Keeler,  E.  E.  Barnard 
C.  B.  Hill,  A.  O.  Leuschner.) — Sidereal  Afessenger,  May,  1881 

p.   321. 

Address  before  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  "On  the  Work 
of  an  Astronomical  Society." — Puhlkations  Astronomical  Society^     ' 
of  the  Pacific^  No.  2,  March  30,  1889. 

Reports  on  the  Observations  of  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  January  i 
1889.     Published  by  the  Lick  Observatory,  8vo. 

Great  Telescopes  and  their  Work. — Observatory,  March,  1889,  p.  138. 

Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Nebula:  by  means  of  Photography. — 
Scientific  American,  July  27,  1889. 

On  the  Helical  Nebulae. — Publications  Astronomical  Society  of  tht 
Pacific,  No.  3,  July  27,  1889.  Die  Helikalischen  Nebd. — Himmel 
und  Erde, 

Astronomical  Photography. — The  Pacific  Review,  September,  1884. 


ra. 
^k^ 


W.  Burnham. 


Writings  of  S. 

Double  Star  Observations  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory. — Astrono- 
mische  Nachrichten,  No.  2875. 

New  Double  Stars  Discovered  at  the  Lick  Observatory. — Astronomia 

Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  141. 
Companion  to  Sirius. — Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2884. 
The  Trapezium    of    Orion. — Monthly   Notices  Royal  Astronomical^ 

Society,  1889,  vol.  49,  p.  352. 
The  Double  Star,  e  Hydrse. — Sidereal  Messenger,  May,  1889. 
New  Double   Star,  «  Ursae   Majoris. — Astronomische    Nachrichten, 

No.  2891. 
Seventeen  Comse  Berenices. — Observatory,  May,  1889,  p.  227. 
Double  Star  Observations  made  with  the  36-inch  refractor  of  the 

Observatory. — Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  — . 
5  Ophiuchi,  0  Cygni. — Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2912 


4 


iVritingf  of  J.  M.  Schaeberle. 

Elements  and  Ephemeris  of  Barnard's  Comet  (e),  1888. — Astron^ 
mical  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  102  ;  Sidereal  Messenger,  Ocxohcx,  1888, 
p.  357.     Communicated  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Orbit  and   Proper  Motion   of  85    Pegasi    (/?   733). — Astronomio 
Jmirnal,  vol.  8,  p.  1  29.    Communicated  to  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Elements  jind  Ephemeris  of  Barnard's  Comet  (f),  1888. — Astromo- 
ical  Journal,  vol,  8,  p.  144;  Sidereal  Messenger,  December, 
Communicated  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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bservations  of  Nebulae  at  the  Lick  Observatory  (by  E.  S.  Holder) 
and  J.  M.  Schaeberle). — Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  48  (18S8),  p.  388. 

eridian  Observations  of  Polyhymnia  and  Harmonia. — Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  No.  2877. 

orrections  to   the   Lick  Observatory  Time  Signals  for  December 
30.0,  December  31.0,  January    1.0,  and  January  2.0. — Astrono- 
mical Journal.,  vol.  8,  p.  168. 
Elements  and  Ephemeris  of  Barnard's  Comet  (March  31).     Com- 
inunicated  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences ;  telegraphed  to 

EAitronomical  Journal,  and  printed  in  vol.  8,  pp.  183  and  191; 
I    Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.    2839.     See  also  Astronomisclu 
Nachrichten,  No.  2903. 
Reports  on  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  January  i,  1889. — In  Lick  Observ- 
atory Reports,  p.  23. 
Re 
bb 


Writings  of  J.  E.  Keeler. 


-Scientific  American, 
-Scientific 


e  36-inch  E(]uatorial  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  • 
June  16,  1888. 
Recent    Astronomical    Work   at   the   Lick    Observatory.' 
American,  November  10,  1888. 

bservations  of  the  Satellites  of  Mars. — Astronomical  Journal,  No. 
>78.  PP-  73-78- 

e  Appearance  of  Saturn  in  the  36-inch  Equatorial  of  the  Lick 
Observatory. — Ciel  et  Terre,  No.  21,  January,  1889,  p.  514. 
The  Outer  Ring   of  Saturn. — Ciel  et  Terre,  No.  3,  April,   1889. 
Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  175. 

Report  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  January  i,  1889. — In  the  Lick 

i)bservatory  Report,  p.  3 1 .        ' 
On  the  Spectra  of  Saturn  and  Uranus. — Astronomische  Nachrichten, 

No.  — . 

Writings  of  E.  E.  Barnard. 

Discovery  and  Observations  of  a   Comet  (e  188S). — Astronomical 

Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  102  ;  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2862. 
.Drawings  of  Comet,  18S8,  I. — Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2859. 

(With  a  plate.) 
)iscovery  of  a  Comet  (f,  188S). — Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  8,  [>. 

128.     Communicated  to  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Observations  of  Olbers'    Comet    (1887,  V). — Astronomische  Nach- 

riehten,  No.  2861. 
Discovery  and  Observations  of  a  Comet  (f,  1888). — Astronomische 

Nachrichten,  No.    2871,    p.   237;  Astronomical  Journal,  so\.  8, 

P-  «34- 
Note  on  the  Orbit  of  Comet  (e),  1888. — Astronomical  Journal,  vol. 

8,  p.    I20,  , 
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On  a  Search  for  the  Comet  reported  January  15,1 889,  by  Mr.  Brooks^ 
— Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  168. 

Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  January  16,  1889. — Sidereal  Messenger, 
March  1889,  p    137. 

Discovery  and  Observations  of  Comet  Barnard  (March  3 1 ). — Astrono- 
mieal  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  183;  Astronomisclu  JVac/irifhten,  No. 
2894 ;  Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  5  ;  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten.  No.  2899;  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2901. 

Report  on  the  Toial  Eclipse  of  January  i,  1889. — In  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory Report,  p.  56. 

Observations  of  Faye's  Comet. — Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  — ; 
Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  29. 

Anomalous  Tail  of  Comet  I,  18S9. — Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  9, 
p.  32  ;  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2906. 

The  Nebula  G.  C.  2091. — Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  49,  p.  41 8. 

The  Cluster  G.  C.  1420,  and  the  Nebula  N.  G.  C.  2237.  Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten,  No.  — . 

Discovery  and  Observations  of  a  Comet  (June  23). — AstronomiscK 
Nachrichten,  No.  2906;  Astronomical  Journal,  vol;  9,  p.  47. 


Writings  of  C.  B.  Hill. 

Observations    of    Comet,     1888,    I. — Astronomische    Nachrichten, 

No.   2877. 
Report  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  January   i,   1889.- 

Obsen'atory  Report,  p.  74. 

Writings  of  A.  O.  Leuschner. 

Bahn  des  Cometen  Barnard  (Marz  31)  aus  Beobachlungen  mit 
tacgigen  Zwischenzeiten  nach  v.  Oppolzer's  Methode. — Astrono-' 
mische  Nachrichten,  No.  2907. 

Reports  on  the  Total  Eclipse  of  January  i,  1889  — In  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory Report,  p.  81. 

Orbit  of  Comet  Barnard  (1889,  June  23). — Astronomische  Natk 
richten.  No.  2909  ;  Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  40 ;  Publictt 
cations  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  No.  3. 
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or  THE  Meetino  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held 
July  27,  1889,  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

A  qaorum  was  present. 

The  Cornmiltee  on  ihe  Diploma  wui  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $50. 

It  was  Kesolvtii,  That  the  Pubmcations  OF  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  Society 

TUB  I'acific  be  regularly  sent  to  the  following  Observatories,  etc,  and  that 

;  Secretaries  of  the  Society  be  instructed  to  notify  them  of  this  resolution,  and  to 

)ucst  that  they  exchange  their  publications  with  our  own;  and  that  the  list  of 

se  Corresponding  Societies  and  Observatories  be  printed  in  the  Publications 

the  Astronomical  Sociei  y  of  the  Pacific  : 

Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  New  York. 

Detroit  Observatory,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Roj-al  Observatory,  Berlin,  Germany. 

University  Observatory,  Bonn,  Germany. 

Royal  Observatory,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Unis-ersity  Observatory,  Cambridge,  England. 

HaiA'atil  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Massachuietts. 

Royal  Observatory,  Capetown,  Africa. 

University  Observatory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Univeisity  Observatory,  Dorpat,  Russia. 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  England. 

Ducal  Observatory,  Karlsrlihe,  Germany. 

University  Observatory,  Ka&an,  Russia. 

Uni»ersity  Observatory,  Koenigsberg,  Prussia. 

Royal  Observatory,  Kopcnhagen,  Denmark. 

University  Observatory,  Lei'len,  Holland. 

University  Observatory,  Lcipiig,  Germany. 

Royal  Observator}',  Milan,  Italy. 

Observatory,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

University  Observatory,  .Moscow,  Russia. 

Lick  Observatory,  Mount  H.imilton,  California. 

Royal  Observatory,  Munich,  Germany. 

Carleton  College  Observatory,  Northlicid,  Minnesota. 

Radclifle  Observatory,  Oxford,  England . 

Savilian  Observ'atory,  Oxford,  England. 

National  Observatory,  Paris,  France. 

Astrophysikalishcs  Institut,  Potsdam,  Germany. 

Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkowa,  Russia. 

Observatory  of  the  Roman  College,  Rome,  Italy. 

University  Observator)-,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

University  Observator)-,  Strassburg,  Germany. 

McCfwmick  Observatory,  University  of  Virginia,  Virginia. 

Naval  Observatory-,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Imperial  Observatory,  Vienna,  Auslro-Hungar)-. 

Royal  Astronomical  .Society,  London,  England. 

Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  Liverpool,  England. 

Astronomical  Society  of  France,  Paris,  France. 

.Astronomical  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Astrimomical  Society  of  Germany,  Leipag,  Germany. 

Oesellschnfi  Urania,  Berlin,  Germany. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Uareau  des  Longitudes,  Paris.  F'lance. 

The  Nautical  Almanac,  London,  England. 

The  American  Ephemeris,  Wai-hington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Berliner  Jahrbuch,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Library  of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  San  Francisco,  California. 

IJhnry  of  Congress,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mercantile  Library,  San  F'rancisco,  California. 
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Library  of  (he  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland,  California. 

Royal  Observatory.  Edinbur|;li,  Scotland. 

University  Observatory,  Cambridge,  England. 

Olservatory,  Nice,  France. 

Observatory,  Marseilles,  France. 

Observatory,  Bordeaux,  France. 

Observator)',  Lyons,  trance. 

Observator)',  Toulouse,  France. 

Observatory,  Kiel,  (lermany. 

Observatory,  Gotha,  Germany. 

Observatory,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Observatory  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Observatory  of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Obiervator)'  of  Ilerne,  Switzerland. 

Observatory  of  Neuchatcl,  Switzerland. 

Observatory  of  Madrid,  Spain. 

Observatory  of  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Observatory  of  Naples,  Italy. 

Observatory  of  Palermo,  Italy. 

Observatory  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Observatory  of  Lund,  .Sweden. 

Observatory  of  Chrisliania,  Sweden. 

Observatory  of  HcUiiigfors,  Russia. 

Observatory  of  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

Observatory  of  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic. 

Observatory  of  Rio  laneiro,  Brazil. 

Observatory  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

Observatory  of  Madras,  India. 

Observatory  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Observatory  of  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. 

Observatory  of  Clinton,  New  York. 

Observatory  of  Getirgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 

Observatory  of  Glasgow,  Missouri. 

Observatory  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Washburn  Observator>-,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Winchester  Observatory,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Halstead  Observatory,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

La  Plata  Observatory,  La  I'lata,  .\rgentine  Republic. 

Williams  College  Observatory,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

University  Obser\'ator)',  Tokio,  Japan. 

Mr.  HoLDitN  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  a  communication  fron 
Hon.  JosEi'H  A.  DONOHOE,  of  Menlo  Park,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  i 
comet  medal,  and  it  was 

KesolvcJ,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  recommends  to  the  Society  the  accep 
ance  of  Mr.  Donohoe's  generous  gift. 

h'esolveJ,  That  on  the  accejJtance  of  the  gift  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Donohoe*! 
name  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  Life-Members;  that  the  Donohoe  Fund  for  ike 
maintenance  of  the  Cornel  AfeJiU  of  the  Aitrcnomital  Society  of  the  Pacific  be  ^, 
place<i  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Finance  Committee;  and  that  the'^f 
C.ommittee  on  the  Comet  Medal  shall,  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until^^flj 
their  successors  are  appointed,  be  composed  as  follows; 

The  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  ex  ofjicie,  and  of  Messrs.  Schaeberle 
and  BuRCKHAI.TEE  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

It  was  Retolved,  That  Article  VII  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Astronomic 
.Society  of  the  Pacific  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"Article  VII. 

"Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Societjj 
and  may  be  elected  at  the  same  meeting  by  unanimous  consent  of  those  presenta] 
In  case  of  dissent  of  any  one  member,  candidates  so  proposed  shall  be  voted  for  ' 
at  the  next  succeeding  meeting.     The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  shall  be  required  for  an  election." 
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This  was  adiiptcil  by  the  consenting  votes  of  nine  inemlicrs  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  namely:  Messrs.  Ai,voRU,  Burckhaltkr,  GiHiis,  Grant,  IIolden, 
lX)WPEN,  VIOLKRA,  PlERSON,  SCHAKBKRLE,  anJ  therefore  lakes  the  place  of 
Article  VII  in  (he  By-Laws  as  printeil  in  Publications  No.  I. 

The  printing  of  Publications  No.  3  and  the  preparation  of  photo-lithographic 
plates  to  illuMrale  it  and  rublications  No.  4,  was  ordcreil. 

The  life  members  whose  names  .ire  marked  with  a  star  (*)  in  the  list  of  mem- 
;  given  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  July  27,  were  duly 
1  by  the  Board  of  Directors.     Adjourned. 


inutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  astronomical  soclet\'  of  the 
Pacific,  held  July  27,  1889,  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

IPxKPAHau   fIV    THE  SlCRKTARIIS  PC*   PUBLICATIOM.] 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  25,  18S9,  were  read  and  approved. 
Siaty-five  persons  were  elected  to  membership  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"ewly  adopted  Article  VII  of  the  By-Laws.  For  the  convenience  of  the  .Society 
a  full  list  uf  jti  present  members  is  given  below.  This  li.^t  includes  the  members 
elected  at  the  present  meeting.  All  arc  active  members,  except  those  whose 
namc«^  are  marked  with  a  star  (*),  to  signify  that  they  have  been  elected  to  life- 
membership. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  JULY  37.  1889. 


NAME. 
P.  AXDREWS,      .      .      . 

BO.  Henhy  B.  Alvord,* 
.  \Vm.  Alvord,* 
Wm.  Alvord,*  .     . 

rector  Ani;ei.  Anouiano, 
Wm.  Boericke,  .     . 

w.  bukniiam,  .     .     . 

E.  Kaknaki),    .     .     . 
IAS.  Bukckhalter,     . 

M.   lilXLEV 

IN  C.  Bullock,     .     . 
P.  Bei.knai',     .     . 
on  John  H.  Boalt.    . 

F.  COMPTON,     .      .      . 

\.  C.  K.  Cr<x:kicr,  .     . 
;.  Cerrian,  ... 

I  Costa 

Bkntlev  Cuorch,     . 

*as.  s.  cusiung,    .     . 

r.  I.  Calj-andrraii, 

H.  Clement,    .    .    . 

W-  A.  DewKY,     .     . 

L.  Dunhar,  D.  D.  S.. 

OB.  JoSRl-tl  A.  IKINOHOE, 

7C&M1C  Frost,     .     .     . 
W.  Foster,*    . 
lEsG.  Fair,*    . 
'Kknn,     .     .     . 
•  L'KRw  H.  Forbes,* 
>iir«r  IJ.  Frv.*  .     . 
«AS.  \V.  Friend, 

OMUND  CiRAV,       .      . 
U  GODDARD, 
IGITCHELL, 
,  UMMWOOU,        .      . 


AUPKBS&. 

529  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

National  Observatory,  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

834  Suiter  Street,  ,San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lick  Obscrvator)',  Ml.  Hamilton,  Cal. 

Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal. 

Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland,  Cal. 

317  Cabfornia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1626  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

604  Merchant  Street,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

332  Haight  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

966  Chester  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

4th&Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pine&Octavia  Streets,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 

406  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1036  Valencia  .Street,  .San  P'rancisco,  Cal. 

1669  Thirteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1307  .Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I.ivermore,  Cal. 

834  Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

500  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McdIo  Park,  Cal. 

Alameda,  Cal.  • 

322  Pme  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

230  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

401  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1812  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Carson  City,  Nevada. 

2925  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

131  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fruilvale,  Cal. 
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W.  C.  GlHBS,       .       .       . 

C.  Mitchell  Grant, 
Adam  Grant,*  .  . 
Joseph  D.  Grant, *  . 
Capt.  Charles  Goodall 
Camilo  Gonzalez,  . 
Hon.  J.  M.  GrrcHF.Li., 
C.  Wkbr  Howard,*  . 
Prof.  E.  S.  HOLDEN,   . 

C.  B.  HiLl 

Wm.  F.  Herrick, 

Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness, 

F.  H.  Hausuan,  .  . 
Judge  S.  G.  HiLLBORN, 

Horace  L.  Hill,  .  . 

Wm.  Ireland,  .     .  . 

J.  R.  Jarboe,    .     .  . 

P.  R.  Jarhoe,   .     .  . 

E.  B.  Jordan,  .  .  . 
J.  H.  Johnson,      .  . 

James  G.  Jones,    .     . 

Hon.  John  P.  Jones,* 

Miss  Fidelia  Jewett, 

J.  E.  Keeler,  .  .  . 
Henrv  Kahn,  .  .  . 
O.  V.  Langk,    .     .     . 

VV.   H.  LOWDEN,      .      . 

Prof.  John  I-e  Conte, 
A.  O.  Leuschner, 

W.  B.  LEwiri,  M.  D., 

JOSETH  G.  LaVERY,     . 

Miss  L.  J.  Martin,     . 

F.  H.  McConnelu    . 

E.  J.   MOLRRA,    .      .      . 

C.  F.  Monteai.egre, 
Alexander  Montgomery, 

Mrs.  Alexander  Montgomery,' 

Hon.  J.  W.  McClymonds, 
Hon.  U.  O.  Mills,     , 

Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie, 

Hon.  \V«.  Norris,     . 
Miss  Rosa  O'Hali.oran, 
\V.  Letts  Oliver,     . 
Sam.  C.  Partridge,  . 
JiVm.  M.  Pierson, 
Hon.  T.  Gi'v  Phelps, 
Dr.  S.  C.  Passavant, 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins,* 
John  Perhv,  Jr.   .    . 
John  I'artrid<;e,  .     . 
Dr.  Geo.  C.  Pardee, 
Seiior  Manuel  G.  Prieto, 
Lawrence  H.  Pierson, 
Feodoro  Quintano, 
Alkrbu  p.  Rkdington, 


303  Caliibmia  Street,  .Sui  Francisco,  C, 
331  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bush \Sansonie Streets,  San  Francisco, C 
Bush  &  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
McAllister  &  Pierce  Sts., San  Francisco,Cal. 
National  Observatory,  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 
609  Sacramento  .Slrccl,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pacific  Union  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal. 
Ijck  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal. 
439  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  C 

{California  Academy  of  Sciences,  cor.  0*1 
fornia&  Dupont  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

328  Monlgonicry  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

401  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  C  " 

)I4  California  Street,  San  Francisco;  Cal 

301  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ci 

917  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

917  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

581  Market  Street,  San  Fr.mcisco,  Cal. 

414  Buchanan  Street,  .*^an  Francisco,  Cal 
I  Room  61,  Flood  Buildiiu;,  San  Franci! 
)      Cal. 

Gold  Hill,  Nevada, 
j  San    Francisco   High    School,    San    Fi 
\      cisco,  Cal. 

Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton.  CM. 

212  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1025  M-irket  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

213  Sansome  Street,  San  Franci-sco,  CaU 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton.  Cal. 

(  Cor.  Hayes  &  Laguna  .Streets,  San  Fran- 
\      Cisco,  Cal. 

410  California  Street,  Sar  Francisco,  Ca]. 
(  San   Francisco   High    School,   San   Fran- 
\      cisco,  Cal. 

618  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cnl. 

850  Van  Nc.«  Avenue,  San  Franci.<.co,  O 

230  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  C 

IN.  W.  cor.  Leavenworth  &  Vallejo  Sin 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
N.  \V.  cor.  Leavenworth  &  Vallejo  Sti 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
City  Hall,  Oakland,  Cal. 
224  Montgomery-  .Street.  .San  Francisco, Cal. 

(First  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisct^ 
Cal. 
927  Hush  Street,  San  Fntncisco,  Cal, 
1511  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1 1 10  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 
529  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco, 
76  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Belmont,  Cal. 

306  Guerrero  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

214  California  Street,  San  Francu>co,  C 
526  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  < 
Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Co. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
National  Observatory,  Tacubaya.  .Mexico 
53  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GlO  W    R*ED  /  5°*  Battery  Strett,  care  \V.  B.  Tyler,  San 

' \      Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  KuxYON 53  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  A-  Rev, 829  Union  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  W.  Ross,  J R 224  Calirornia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

c>a.  Akthur  Rodcers,     .     .     .  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  J.  L.  RlCAkl) Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

S7KR  L.  RoBiNSOM,*  ....  320  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fkancisco  Rodriguez  Rev,   .     .  NationjI  OUscrvatory,  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

L.BERT  Ravihond 76  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

M.  SCRAEUKRLE, Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal. 

of.  I.  Stringham, Berkeley,  Cal. 

K.  Sou  I  £ Berkeley,  Cal. 

M.  Selfridce, Oakland  (Box  37),  Cal, 

John  R.  Sprino,  ■ 328  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Geokce  H.  Strong, 220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

,  J.  Si  LLIVAN,  D.  D.  S.     .     .     .  30  Post  Street,  .San  F'rancisco,  Cal. 

J.  Treat 224  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  TVLSR, 506  Battery  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

»WARD  G.  Thomas 234  Montgomery  .Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

,  \V.  TiEciEMAN 312  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

,  Alfreu  L.  Tubbs,*    .     .     .  611  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

:  R.  Tisdai.e Alameda,  Cal. 

VoORSANGKR, 2316  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HVDOI.PII  E.  Voir.HT,     ....  207  Californi.1  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

or  Ftl  irE  Vai,i.e National  Uliservatory,  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

tof.  J.  T.  Wallack,      ....  Highland  Park,  Oakland,  Cal. 

.  H.  White 1216  Haight  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  L.  Waosworth Paci6c- Union  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^HARLES  Ci.  Yale, 220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  C.1I. 

R.  ZlEI- 410  Califurnia  Street,  S.in  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  list  of  presents  received  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  thanks  of 
Society  were  voted  to  the  donors.     It  was  re[>orted  from  the  Committee  <<n 
DipUiinn  that  a  design  was  now  preparing  and  would  soon   be  ready  f-ir 
aininaiiim.     Also  tluit  iTesigns  for  the  comet  medal  had  been  sought  for. 

The  attention  of  the   members  of  the   Society  was  called   to   the  volume 

tly  published  by  Professor  Tacchini,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 

litions  to  oliscrv'e  the  total  solar  eclipses  of  1870,  1882,  1883,  1886  and  1S87, 

fthfT  with  many  plates  and  illustrations.     This  volume  has  been  prepared  by 

Professor  Tacchini,  in  order  that  the  proceeds  of  its  >alc  might  be  devoted  to 

Jle  erection  of  a  suitable   monument  to  the  noted    Italian  astronomer,    i'adrc 

leccKi.     The  work  can  lie  had  through  B.  Westermann  &  Co.  (Box  2306, 

•cw  York  City),  at  a  cost  of  about  $2. 

It  was  aIs^>  Ktsolvtd,  That  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  will  join 

with  the  Astronomers  ol  the  Lick  Observatorj-  in  sending  a  telegram  of  greeting 

[•I  aulation  to  liirector  Orro  v.  SiRI'VE,  on  August  19,  1SS9,  the  fiftieth 

of    the    founding    of    the    Pulkowa    Observatory    and    of    Uirector 

'S.Ki  1  r.  5  .jjficial  connection  wilh  it. 

A  communication  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Do.NOHOE,  of  Menio  Park,  was 
presented  to  the  Society  by  .Mr.  Holoen.  In  this  communication  Mr.  Do.NOHOE 
offers  to  establish  a  perpetual  fund  to  provide  for  the  bestowal  of  a  medal  of 
*■  onE«  upon  the  actual  discoverer  of  each  new  comet  according  to  the  provisions 
Teafler  given. 

Mr.  DoNOHOE  win  provide  the  necessary  dies  for  the  medal,  and  will  present 
I  the  .Society  ten  finished  medals,  and  also  an  invested  fund  of  $500  to  lie  Known 
I  the  Denohi'e  Funii/ar  iJie  Afaitilenanei  of  the  Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomiial 
riy  el  Ihe  Patifie.     The  conditions  of  the  gift  follow  : 
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Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  or  the  Pacific. 

I.  A  medal  of  bronze  is  established  as  a  perpetual  foundation  toT 
be  given  for  the  discovery  of  comets  as  follows  : 

The  medal  is  to  bear  on  the  obverse  the  effigy  of  a  bright  comet 
among  stars,  with  the  legend  '^Astronomical  Society  of  tht  Pacific" 
£iround  the  border ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription  "  This  medal, 

founded  in  i8go  by  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  is  presented  to  [the 

name  of  the  discoverer]  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  a  comet 
[the  date]. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  medal  is  intended  solely  as 
recognition  of  merit,  and  not  as  a  reward. 

II.  The  medal  will  be  given  to  the  actual  discoverer  of  any  ui 
expected  comet,  when  the  discovery  is  made  in  the  course  of  regul 
astronomical  occupations;  and   to  that  observer  of  any  telescopic 
periodic  comet  who  obtains  and  promptly  publishes  the  first  precise 
determination  of  its  position  at  any  one  of  its  expected  returns, 

III.  The  discoverer  is  to  make  his  discovery  known  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  he  must  also  address  a  letter,  giving  his  first  observation, 
to  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  by  the  first  mail  after  the 
discovery.  This  letter  must  state  the  exact  time  of  the  discovery,  the 
position  of  the  comet,  the  direction  of  its  motion  {when  this  can 
determined),  and  the  physical  appearance  of  the  object. 

If  the  observations  of  one  night  are  not  sufficient  to  settle 
these  points,  the  discovery  must  nevertheless  be  communicated  as 
prescribed,  and  a  second  letter  can  be  sent,  giving  the  missing  items 
of  information,  when  they  are  obtained.  The  expectation  of  ol 
taining  a  second  observation  will  never  be  received  as  a  reason  f( 
'postponing  the  communication  of  the  first  one.  No  application  for 
the  bestowal  of  the  medal  is  required.  The  letters  received  froi 
discoverers  of  comets  will  be  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  l.ick 
Observatory.  Cable  telegrams  to  the  Lick  Observatory  are  to  be 
addressed  to  "Astronomer,  San  Francisco." 

IV.  AH  such  communications  will  be  referred  to  a  committee' 
consisting  of  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  ex  officio,  and  01 
two  other  persons,  members  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  t1 
Pacific,  who  are  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors, 
The  decisions  of  this  committee  are  to  be  final  upon  all  points 
relating  to  the  award  of  the  medal.  The  committee  will  print  ai 
annual  statement  of  its  o])erations  in  the  Publications  of  the  Society. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  medal  for  the  discovery  of  a 
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omet  will  be  awarded  within  iwo  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  of  the  discoverer  which  contains  the  record  of  his  first  obser- 
vation. In  cases  of  doubt  a  longer  period  may  elapse.  'line  medal 
will  not  be  awarded  (unless  under  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances) for  the  discovery  of  a  comet  until  enough  observations  are 
secured  (by  the  discoverer  or  by  others)  to  permit  the  calculation 
and  the  verification  of  its  orbit. 

V.   This  medal  is  to  be  a  perpetual  foundation  from  and  after 
January'  i,  1890. 

I  It  was,  on  the  recommenHation  of  Board  of  Directors, 

L  Ktiolxtd,  That  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Tacific  accepts  the  generous 

^HCifl  of  Mr.  DoN'OltOK  under  the  cumlitions  named  by  him,  and 
^^F       A'fJotz'cJ,  That  the  Secrclarics  of  the  Society  be  instructed  to  notify  Mr. 
^^K>ONOHO&  of  the  acceptance  of  the  SiKiely,  and  to  a^isure  him  that  his  gill  is  cer- 
^^^^in  to  promote  and  encount|;e  the  discovery  and  observation  of  comets,  not  only 
^^Bow,  but  always. 

^^M      My  a  vole  of  Ibe  Directors  Mr.  Donohoe's  name  has  been  placed  on  the  roll 
^^Bf  life-members. 

'  It  was  also  announced  to  the  .Society  th.it  Hon.  C.  F.  CROCKER,  a  member 

of  the  Society,  bad  generously  offered  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  Lick  Otwervatory  to  Cayenne,  .South  America,  to  observe  the  totol 
oLir  eclipse  of  December  21,  1889.     The  Regents  of  the  University  have  author- 
r^.  IIUR.NHAVI  and  ScUAEliEKl.E  to  take  pari  in  this  work,  and  to  use 
I»;  uents  of  ihc  Lick  Observatory  as  may  be  useful.     Mr.  K.  G.  Ulinn, 

51   '  :,  anil  Captain  R.  L.  PnyTiliAN,  U.  S.  Navy,  Superintendent  o(  the 

S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  have  also  materially  aided  the  expe- 
lition    by    the   loan    of  instruments   and    apparatus.      Messrs.    Ui;kNHAM    and 
lAIBERLE  will   probably  leave  California  about   November  1st,  and   arrive 
i  Cayenne  about  December  1st,  1SS9.    The  eclipse  will  be  observed  at  Cayenne 
,' »n  English  parly  under  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the  Stony- 
nrsl-CuUcge  Observatory,   and  in  Africa  by  two  parties,  one  under  Professor 
>.  P.  ToDU,  of  Amherst  College,  the  other  under  Mr.  Tavlor,  F.  R.  A.  S., 
sistanl  in  the  Private  Observatory  of  Mr.  A.  A.  COMMON,  F.  K.  S.,  of  London. 
Papers  were  then  read  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Keeler,  on  the  photography 
(he  Corona  in  lull  sunshine,  etc.;  by  Mr.  Leuscm.ner,  on  the  orbit  of  comet 
nard  (June  23);  by  Mr.  UiLi.,  on  occultations  o(y«/;Vfr  during  1S89;  by  Mr. 
Iolx>en,  on  the  hielical  Nebula:.    These  papers  are  printed  in  full  or  in  abslmct 
1  the  preceding  pages. 

Mr.  Rarnaki)  exhibited  a  beautiful  negative  of  a  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
A.  i8h.  iim.,  Dec,  20°  S. )  neat  Jiipiltr,  which  he  look  on  July  24,  with 
lie  WilUrd  photographic  lens  of  the  Lick  Observatory,*  giving  an  exposure 
'  ih.  48m. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Lick  Observatory  September 
28.  1889. 


*  Bought  by  Hon.  C.  F.  CxocKftR  for  the  expedition  to  obMr\*e  the  eclipse  of  December 
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IN     THE     PHOTOGRAPHIC     BRIGHTNESS     OF 
FIXED     STARS. 


THE 


Bv  J.   M.  SCIIABRERI.E,   ASTRONOMER   OF  THE  LiCK  OBSERVATORY. 


The  investigations  relating  to  the  photographic  brightness  of  the 
fixed  stars  contained  in  this  paper  were  made  with  the  aid  of  an 
equatorially  mounted  Dallmever  portrait-lens  of  6'".o5  aperture, 
loaned  to  this  Observatory  by  the  U.  S.  N.  Observatory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  photographing  the  next  total  solar  eclipse  at  Cayenne,  South 
America. 

Professor  Holden  placed  this  instrument  in  my  charge,  and 
requested  me  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  on  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion of  the  light,  and  on  the  photographic  brightness,  of  the  fixed 
stars,  so  that  the  extended  work  of  the  same  character  which  it  is 
intended  to  execute  in  South  America  could  be  more  intelligently 
and  profitably  performed. 

The  photographic  focus  was  carefuMy  determined  by  making 
several  series  of  short  exposures,  and  trails,  of  bright  stars  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  adopted  position  of  the  plate.  The  position  of 
the  plate  for  each  setting  was  read  off  on  a  scale  which  I  cut  on  the 
^tobe.  All  the  exposures  were  made  on  5  ;<  7  Seed  26  plates. 
^B  Leaving  the  work  relating  to  atmospheric  absorption  to  a  future 
^Ktper,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  the  photographic  brightness  of 
HBtars  as  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  their  circular  images  on  the 
sensitive  plate.  (As  the  dimensions — widths — of  the  trails  could  only 
be  accurately  determined  for  the  brighter  stars,  I  finally  avoided 
mining  trails  for  this  special  investigation.) 
As  the  whole  subject  was  comparatively  new  to  me,  several  weeks 
spent  in  work  of  an  experimental  character.  A  careful  study 
data  given  on  the  exposed  plate  was  made  with  the  aid  of  our 
llent  measuring  engine.  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
e  diameter  of  the  image  of  an  "  over-exposed  "  star  could  be  used 
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to  determine  the  star's  brightness  with  accuracy.  To  find  the  law 
of  variation  of  the  diameter  of  the  photographic  image  for  a  variation 
of  both  the  aperture  of  the  objective  and  the  time  of  exposure,  seven 
difTerent  stops,  varying  in  diameter  from  5.41  inches  to  1.91  inches, 
were  used,  and  exposures  of  1',  2",  4',  8',  16',  32',  64',  and  128*  du- 
ration made  for  each  stop.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  effective 
aperture  of  the  stops,  they  were  placed  centrally  in  front  of  the 
objective,  and  not  in  the  usual  place  between  the  lenses.  The 
diameters  of  these  stops,  which  we  will  number  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  as 
follows : 


No. 


Diameter  ... 


10. 

S.41 


3 

3 

4 

s 

6 

in. 

459 

Id. 
J.81 

in. 

33" 

In. 
2.7a 

in. 

2-3« 

as^y 


1.91 


The   figures  in  the  following   table   give  the  diameters  of  \\ 
images  of  Polaris,  in  inches,  as  measured  on  one  of  the  plates; 

POLAKtS. 


EXPIWURB 

DlAMtTtRS  or    1mA(!K   POR    OIPF8KENT   StOR 

AND  TiMBS. 

TlM».s. 

■ 

a 

4 

s 

6 

,             1 

J* 

ill. 
0,0048 

in. 
0.0049 

in. 
0.0049 

in. 
0.0048 

in. 
0.0045 

in. 
0.0041 

2 

S8 

57 

59 

52 

47 

45 

IT^ 

4 

68 

66 

58 

59 

57 

55 

40       - 

S 

78 

74 

70 

7* 

40 

— 

M 

16 

81 

— 

72 

64 

56 

52 

sM 

32 

92 

72 

74 

76 

65 

61 

M 

64 

116 

90 

9' 

86 

7S 

68 

59^ 

128 

>.« 

'•7 

102 

96 

84 

78 

67       J 

I  tried  to  represent  these  numbers  by  various  equations  of  tha 
second  and  third  degrees  as  functions  of  the  aperture  and  time,  bu 
finally  concluded  that  they  could  only  be  represented  by  an  equatiog 
of  the  «"'  degree,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  logarithms  of  the  var 
ables  enter  into  the  equation.  I  then  made  a  similar  set  of  ex[X)sure 
using  rt  Lyrce  (discussed  further  on),  and  found  that  the  functio 
which  represented  the  diameters  was  of  precisely  the  same  form. 
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ive  deduced  me  following  general  expression  for  the  diameter  of 
be  photographic  image  of  a  star : 

rf=a-f-/J.logD  ^-^.D.log/ (i) 

jn  which,  for  a  given  star, 

d  =the  measured  diameter  of  the  photographic  image  ; 

a  =  a  constant  depending  only  on  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  atmospheric  state; 

5  =         **  ••  •«  ••  »<  *<  »•  ■* 

y    ^  •(  K  K  »<  l>  ft  14  .1 

D  =the  effective  diameter  of  the  objective  (stop); 
t  =  the  time  of  exposure  expressed  in  seconds. 

tn  order  to  determine  the  most  probable  values  of  a,  ^  and  x  fo""  ^ 
icuiar  case  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  place 

a-f  ,9IogD=:a (2) 

?-n=* (3) 

Equation  (i)  then  becomes 

rf=a  +  *log/ (4) 

In  selecting  the  unit  for  D  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  a 
small  stop  the  images,  for  comparatively  short  exposures,  are  small 
and  faint.  Greater  accuracy  may  therefore  be  expected  from  large 
apertures.  I  have  accordingly  chosen  six  inches  (6'°)  as  the  unit  of 
.  The  diameters  of  the  stops  in  terms  of  this  unit  are  therefore 
given  below: 


■        Sfoi". 

J 

9 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Hsmetcr  .... 

0.902 

0.765 

0-635 

o.ssa 

0-453 

0-385 

a3i8 

■liprDiam. 

-0.04s 

-0.1 16 

-0,197 

-o.as8 

-0.344 

-0.41s 

-0.498 

Equation  (i)  shows  that  when  /  ==  i'  and  D  =;  '6'",  we  have 
!=  a;  in  other  words,  a  is  the  diameter  of  the  photographic  image 
of  the  star  for  an  aperture  of  six  inches  and  an  exposure  time  of  one 

>nd. 

Talcmg  Polaris  for  the  standard  star,  the  above-measured  diam- 
e!ers  give  the  following  values  for  a  and  t  as  found  by  the  method 
of  least  squares ;  each  equation  of  condition  being  of  the  form : 

rf  =  a  +  ^  log  / 
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STor. 

« 

h 

I 

in. 

in. 
0.0032 

2 

53 

22 

3 

SI 

19 

4 

46 

22 

5 

43 

'5 

6 

43 

>3 

7 

36 

12 

To  find  the  value  of  a  and  ^  we  have  the  following  equations  of 
condition 


«  — 

o'".o45^=- 

©'".0051 

a  — 

.ii6;J=: 

•0053 

a  — 

.197 /J  = 

.0051 

0  — 

.258/9  = 

.0046 

a  — 

•344/5  = 

.0043 

a  — 

.415/*^ 

.0043 

a  — 

.498^  = 

.0036 

The  solution  of  which  by  the  method  of  least  squares  gives  for 
values  of  a  and  /9 

a  =  o'".oo55  /S  =  o'".oo33 

The  diameter  of  the  photographic  image  of  Polaris  for  six  inches 
aperture  and  one  second  exposure  is  therefore,  for  this  particular 
case,  o'°.oo55. 

The  independent  values  of  y  given  by  the  expression  y^^ji  ^""^ 


* 

D 

r 

in. 
0.0032 

0.902 

in. 
0.003s 

rom  8  iliflcrent  exposures  with  Stop  I 

22 

.765 

0029 

7  ditto                                           3 

19 

.635 

0030 

8  ditto                                           3 

22 

•552 

0040 

8  ditto                                           4 

15 

•453 

0033 

8  ditto                                            5 

•3 

•385 

0034 

7  ditto                                         6 

12 

.318 

0038 

8  ditto                                            7 
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Taking  the  mean  of  the  values  of  r%  we  have  for  the  images  of  Polaris      ^^H 

the  equation                                                                                             ^^^^ 

^H              ^=  o'°.oo55  +  0.0033  log  D  4-  0.0034  D  log  /    .     .     (5)           ^H 

The  residuals  obtained  by  subtracting  the  diameters  computed  by           ^| 

the  above  formula  from  the  measured  diameters  are  as  follows :              ^^^H 

^^                                            Polaris.                                                     ^H 

^_       Evroscu 

^H              TiMll. 

OaSSaVATinM— COUMITATION.                                                                           ^H 

■ 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

1                " 

in. 
-0.0005 

in. 
-0.0002 

in. 
0.0000 

in. 
+  0.0001 

in. 

+  0.0001 

ia. 
0.0000 

■ 
-  0.0003             ^1 

■               ^ 

-    .0005 

-     .0002 

+    .0004 

.nooo 

-     .0001 

.0000 

-   .0004             ^1 

■               ' 

-    .0004 

-    .0001 

-    .0004 

+  .0001 

+    .0004 

+    .0006 

-  .0005        H 

I                ' 

-     0003 

-    .0001 

+    .0002 

+  .0008 

.0000        ^1 

■             '" 

-    .0009 

-    .0003 

-   .0005 

-     .0004 

-    .0005 

-  .0002        ^1 

1              "^ 

-    .0008 

(0018) 

-    .0007 

+  .0001 

.0000 

.0000 

nmt                   ^H 

1             "^ 

-    .0007 

-   .0008 

+    .0003 

+  .0006 

+  .oooS 

+  .0003 

+    .0001                 ^1 

P            - 

-     .0020 

-  .0011 

+    .•008 

+    .0010 

+  .0010 

+  .0009 

+  .0006            ^H 

The  diametere  of  the  images  of  a  Lyra  on  a  plate  exposed  Sept.  z,            ^H 

are  as  follows :                                                                                                     ^| 

^k                                                            a  LVR.K.                                                                       ^H 

|^_^        EXPOSITKK 

DiAMiTias  or  Iuaccs  fok  DirrBaiKT  Srors  and  Times.                           ^H 

I 

2 

3 

4 

i 

6 

I 

k 

0.0093 

o.no)W 

0.0073 

0.0061 

0.00SS 

0.0046 

0.004;                     ^1 

L' 

114 

9« 

— 

70 

63 

S5 

48               ■ 

B' 

123 

96 

— 

80 

70 

— 

''               1 

H' 

148 

107 

102 

109 

80 

71 

66                ■ 

V. 

• 

'^5 

114 

114 

88 

— 

''               1 

L'^ 

• 

146 

•33 

122 

104 

— 

■ 

■«* 

• 

169 

IS« 

M5 

119 

— 

-               1 

*  la  this  table,  a«  in  the  one  for  Pt>larii,  the  missing  6gures  belong  to  cmses  in  which  the                  ^^M 

images  on  account  of  imperfect  pointing,  are  not  circular  hut  elongated ;   while  for  stop  i  the                  ^^| 

1       !■!«■  an  w  clase  together  that  the  larger  ones  •vcrlap,  and,  conMquently,  ware  noV  iuft&.                        ^H 
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The  equation  which  fairly  represents  these  diameters  is : 

</  —  o".oo70 -f  o'"-ooSo  log  D  +  0.0074  D  log  /     .     .     (6) 

the  individual  values  of  -ft  found  by  dividing  each  b  by  the  cor- 
responding D,  are : 

b       ^     D     -       r 

0.0067    -T-    .902     =    0.0074 

46       .765  .0060 

42       .635  .0066 

46      .552       .0083 

34        .453  .0075 

30       .385  .0078 

27        .318  .0085 

The  observed  values  of  </,  minus  the  values  computed  by  equation  (6), 
are  as  given  below : 


ExTOSItRB 

0»SEIIV*T10N— COMPUTATIOM. 

Time. 

1+0.0005 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

|S 

( + 0.0024) 

+  0.0013 

+  0.0004 

+  0.0002 

-0.0002 

0.0000 

2 

!+  .0006 

.0010 

1+    .0001 

.0000 

-    .0001 

-    .0004 

4 

1-  .0005 

- 

.0002 

—  !-  .0001 

-    .0003 

-    .0002 

8 

1 

- 

.0008 

.oooo|+  .0015 

-     .0003 

-     .0002 

.0000 

16 

- 

.0007 

-    .00021+    .oooS 

-    .0005 

-    .0001 

32 

!  — 

- 

.0003 

-   .oooii-  .0004 

+    .0001 

+  .0003 

64 

1 
t 

+ 

.0003 

+  .0006,-  .0009 

+  .0006 

From  equation  (6)  we  infer  that,  for  six  inches  aperture  and  one 
second  exposure  time,  the  diameter  of  a  Lyra's  image  on  this  par- 
ticular plate  is  o'°.oo7o.  Comparing  equation  (6)  with  equation  (5) 
we  learn  that  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  «  Lyra  on 
this  plate  for  any  /  is  2. 2  times  as  rapid  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Polaris 
for  the  same  /  on  the  plate  first  described ;  so  that,  if  other  things 
were  equal,  the  difference  between  the  photographic  energy  of  two 
stars  could  be  more  accurately  determined  from  comparatively  long 
exposures  than  from  short  ones.  (The  rate  of  increase,  of  course, 
varies  inversely  as  /.) 

Now,  let 

^^«„J-,S„logD  +  r„Dlog/    ....      (7) 
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equation  giving  the  diameters  for  a  particular  star  taken  as  a 
ctandard,  and  let 


rf'=«+/JlogD„-hr  D..  log/ 


be  the 


(8) 


star 


ie  equation  which  gives  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  any 
for  the  constant  aperture  D„  (unity  =  6'");  then  if  Q  represents  the 
particular  aijerture  in  equation  (7)  which,  for  the  same  value  of/ 

makes  d  =  d',  the  reciprocal  of  this  (juantity,  or  — ,  substituted  in 

place  of  D„  must,  for  all  values  of  /,  satisfy  equation  (8)  for  d'  ^=  d 
if  the  assumed  law*  is  theoretically  exact.  Q,  then,  becomes  a  meas- 
ure of  the  square  root  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  two  stars,  since, 
if  we  assume  that  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  produce  a  given 
impression  on  a  given  plate  is  always  the  same,  whatever  the  unit  of 
energy  (intensity)  may  be,  the  total  amount  of  energy  for  the  same 
telescope  can  be  considered  as  varying  directly  with  the  area  of  the 
aperture,  or  with  D'.  Hence,  if  B„  and  B  denote  respectively  the 
brightness  of  the  standard  and  comparison  stars,  we  can  at  once 

being  that  value  of  D  which  when  substituted  in  the  equation  for 
the  standard  star  (equation  7)  will  make  d  =  d'.     In  other  words, 

is  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  which  the  standard  star  would 
^fifuire  to  produce,  in  the  time  t,  an  image  hat'ing  the  same  diameter 
as  that  of  any  other  star  photographed  with  an  aperture  Z?„  (=;  six 
inches)  in  the  same  time  t      Equation  (7)  can  therefore  be  written: 

rf'  =  <«o+-5.iogQ  +  roQlog/ -    .    .    .    («i) 

Let  us  now  take  the  equations  deduced  from  the  measured  diam- 
eters of  the  images  of  Polaris  and  «  Lyra,  and  see  to  what  degree 
of  accuracy  the  necessary  theoretical  relations  between  Q  and  D„  will 
^■epresent  the  observed  data.     For  d  =^  d'  we  have  the  equation : 

^0.0055-1-0.0033  lo(;Q-|-o.0O34  Q  log /  =  0.00704-0.0050  log  D^-fo.0074  Ro'i^S' 

After  a  few  trials,  for  different  values  of  /,  we  obtain  the  approx- 
imate value  D„  =-  0.48  when  Q  =^  i,  and,  according  to  the  above 
considerations,  we  should  also  have  Q  —  2.10  when  D^  =  1.    Both 

^^^  these  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  for  all  values  of  /. 

^y  As  the  images  of  the  two  stars  are  on  different  plates  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  derive  a  more  accurate  relation  between  Q 
and  D„  for  this  particular  case. 


I 


*  'Hk  Uw  exprckCrJ  in  cquaiion^  (t)  An<S(j). 
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The  approximate  relation  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  a| 
ment  between  our  theory  and  the  data  derived  from  actual  obser\-a- 
tions. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  the  computed  values  of  rfand' 
d'  for  each  /,  for  reciprocal  values  of  Q  and  D„ : 


;< 


Do- 

1.00 

D-a.41 

Exrasi'Ri 

y  - 

t.lo 

Q  -  i.oo 

Tims. 

P*l»ris 

a   Lynr 

PoUrii 

a  Ljrrm 

d 

rf 

d 

d' 

1- 

0.0070 

0.0066 

O.OOS5 

0.0054 

2. 

,0087 

.0092 

.0065 

,006s 

4 

.0109 

.01 14 

■007S 

.0075 

8 

.0130 

.0140 

.0086 

.0066 

i6 

.0151 

.otS9 

.0096 

.0097 

3^ 

.0173 

.oiSi 

.0106 

.0107 

64 

.0195 

.0204 

.0117 

.0118 

If  the  two  sets  of  star  images  had  been  impressed  upon  the  sa 
plate,  we  would  have  inferred  the  photographic  brightness  of  a  Lyri 
to  be  about  4.4  times  ikat  of  Polaris.*    As,  however,  the  diameters 
of  the  star  images  on  different  plates  taken  from  the  same  box  are 
not  always  the  same  for  etjual  exposures,  it  became  necessary  to  mak* 
a  separate  investigation  covering  this  particular  phenomenon. 

I  found  that  if  we  express  the  diameters  of  the  image  of  PolarS 
on  any  plate  in  terms  of  the  diameters  given  on  the  plate  for  which 
equation  (5)  holds  good  (which  we  will  call  the  standard  plate),  we 
have  only  to  multiply  the  second  member  of  equation  (5)  by  such  a 
number  x  that  for  a  given  /  the  measured  d  will  be  satisfied.  From 
a  series  of  comparisons  I  find  that  j;  is  practically  constant  for  the 
different  values  of  t.  The  general  equation  for  any  No.  26  Seed 
plate  e.vposed  in  the  stellar  focus  of  the  particular  telescope  used 
these  investigations  I  therefore  assume  to  be 

-^©'".ooss  +  o^oossOogQH-Qlog/)        ...     (1 

since,  for  all  practical  purposes,  p„  and  ;-„  in  equation  (5)  are  the  same 
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To  find  tha  value  of  Q  from  this  equation  we  can  write : 

JogQ4-QIog/=-log(Q/0)= -^- t.67      .     (.3) 

0.0033  •  ^ 

In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  Q  for  certain 
'observed  values  of  d  and  /,  I  have  computed  the  following  table,  by 
jneans  of  which  Q  can  be  obtained  by  simple  interpolation. 

The  horizontal  argument  is  Q,  the  vertical  argument  is  /,  and  the 
tabular  function  corresponding  to  these  arguments  is  the  measured  d 
of  equation  (13)  for  .v  =  1.00. 


KXKKUIB 

Q. 

TlHS. 

0.40 

aBo 

i.to 

t.6o 

1.00 

1.40 

3.80 

3.» 

3.60 

4.0a 

2» 

aoo4G 

0.0060 

0.0070 

0.0078 

0.0085 

0.0091 

0.0098 

0.0103 

0.0109 

0.01 14 

1        ^ 

.OOSO 

.nn68   .0081 

.0093 

.0105 

.0115 

.0135 

•0135 

.0145 

.0154 

'      8 

.0054 

.0078   .0093 

.0109 

.0125 

.0139 

•0153 

.0167 

.0181 

.0194 

If  for  a  particular  plate  any  measured  diameter  is  d,  the  argu- 
ment for  entering  the  above  table  is  x.d,  and  x  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
constant  for  the  same  plate, 

We  will  now  give  a  few  examples  illu.«rating  the  application  of 
the  formulas  for  determining  the  brightness  of  the  fixed  stars ; 

Example  I.  On  September  5th,  1889,  Polaris,  a  Auriga:, 
X  Cephei  and  u  Tauri  were  photographed  on  the  same  plate  with 
exposures  of  2*,  4*  and  8\     'Hie  measured  diameters  are : 


Exrost'K 

Mrasukkd  Diamitkrs  (»«/). 

TiMK. 

PtUrU. 

a  Attrifn. 

rcffkti. 

a  Tauri. 

2* 

4 
8 

.0074 
.0080 

0.0081 

.0090 
.0109 

0.0042 
.0052 

,0056 

0.0060 
.0061 
.0072 

The  aperture  being  six  inches  for  all  the  exposures,  we  first 
assume  the  plate  to  be  a  standard  one,  and  find  d  with  the  argument 
Q  =  I,  either  by  means  of  equation  (5)  or,  by  interpolation,  from 
l>e  table : 
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ExrosuKE  TiiiK. 

CoMrtTKIl  tf. 

O-C. 

1- 

4' 
8' 

o.oo6s 
.0074 
.0085 

-0.0001 

0.0000 

-  0.0005 

measured  values  are  s    _ 
our  assumed  standard  plate,  we  give  .v  such  a  value  that  the  (O  -  C) 
(juantities  will  nearly  balance  each  other.     Placing  x  ^  1,03  and 
multiplying  the  observed  values  of  </ by  1.05,  the  residuals  (O-CJ 
become  respectively  +0.0001,  +0.0001,  and  -0.0003. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  Q,  by  direct  computation,  for  any  star  whose 
image  is  on  this  particular  plate,  we  would  therefore  use  the  equation 

d 


logQ  +  Qlog/. 


1.67 


0.0034 
in  which  d  is  the  measured  diameter  corresponding  to  the  time  /. 

The  tabular  values  at  once  give  the  desired  quantities  by  interpo- 
lation, first  multiplying  each  measured  d  by  1.03  for  the  argument : 


se 

I 


EXRMUMt 

Values  of  Q  =  y^  B. 

Time. 

Pt}i'arjs. 

<t  Aurigtr. 

r  ct^hti. 

a  TaurL 

2' 
4' 
5* 

1.04 
105 
0.90 

1.89 
1.60 

1.68 

0.32 
0.32 
0.47 

0.S4 
0.69 

0.73 

Mean                i.oo 

1.73 

0.42 

0.75 

Using  the  mean  values  of  Q,  we  obtain  the  following  residuals : 


ExrosuRC  TisiK. 


2' 

4 
8 


Obsbrvation  -  Computation. 


0.0000 
+  .0002 
-    .0003 


+0.0003 

-  .0004 

-  .0002 


-0.0003 
+  .0002 
+  .0003 


+0.0003 

-  .0003 

-  .0001 


If  we  use  the  familiar  expression  for  the  light-ratio  of  visual  mag 


nitudcs. 


B  =  (o.4)"-' 
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\m  which  B  and  m  are  respectively  the  visual  brightness  and  visual 
magnitude  of  any  star)  for  expressing  also  the  light-ratio  for  the  pho- 
tographic magnitudes  ///',  we  can  write 


in  which  «  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  photographic  magnitude 
of  the  standard  star.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  photographic 
with  the  visual  magnitudes,  let  us  take  Polaris  as  the  standard  star, 
and  assume  its  photographic  magnitude  to  be  2.00;  equation  (17) 
becomes 

logQ' 


m^  ^  2 


0.4 


The  values  of  m\  for  certain  values  of  Q,  can  be  taken  from  the 
"ccompanying  table,  which  I  have  computed  for  illustration  : 


<J 

a.  CO 

O.JO 

0.40 

0  60 

aBo 

0.00 
1. 00 

2.00 
3.00 

2.00 

0.50 

-0.39 

5. 49 

1.60 

0.39 

-0-53 

3-99 
1.27 

O.IO 

-0.66 

3.i« 

0.98 

-0.07 

-0.7a 

2.48 

0.72 

-0.24 

-0.90 

From  an  inspection  of  the  table  and  the  values  of  Q  given  in  the 
xl  example,  we  see  at  once  that  if  we  wish  to  avoid  negative  num- 
bers for  expressing  some  observed  magnitudes  we  must  either  repre- 
sent ihe  magnitude  of  Polaris  by  a  greater  number  or  change  the 
iht-ratio. 

I  have  tabulated  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  the  four  stars, 
together  with  the  probable  errors.  The  visual  magnitudes  as  given 
in  Volume  XIV,  Harvard  Colltj^e  Observatory  Annals,  and  the 
differences  between  the  photographic  and  visual  magnitudes,  are  also 
added : 


.Stah. 

Photog.  Mag. 

PROKAHLIt   ErKOR. 

Visual  Mag. 

Vis.  -  Photiit.. 

Polaris 

2.02 

±O.It 

2.2 

+0.2 

a  Aurigir 

0.82 

0.  II 

0.2 

-0.6 

r  Ccphei 

4.20 

o.a8 

3-4 

-0.8 

n  Tauri 

2.62 

0.13 

1.0 

-1.6 
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Example  II.  During  the  night  of  September  6,  in  bright  m 
light,  I  made  exposures  of  2*,  4'  and  8*  on  Polaris,  a  Lyra,  a  Cyi 
a  Aquilir,  and  four  hours  later  the  same  plate  was  exposed 
a  Pisces  Australis,  ii  Ceti,  n  Aurigie,  «  ArietU  and  a  Andromeda, 
The  measured  diameters  are  tabulated  below.  For  this  plate  we  see 
at  once  that  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  computed  val- 
ues of  ^  are  such  that  the  (C  -  O)  values  (+0.0001,  -  0.0003  ^^^ 
+0.0003)  practically  balance  each  other;  hence  we  place  x  =  i.oo 
and  use  equation  (13)  (or  the  table)  to  obtain  the  values  of  Q  given 
below.  For  the  (O  -  C)  values  the  computed  quantities  are  obtaiiK 
by  substituting  the  mean  values  of  Q  in  equation  (12): 


i^y 


Measured  Values  of  d. 

Exrosuiut 

Time. 

PotarU. 

a 

a 

Cyfmi. 

a 

a  Pi,. 
A  tat. 

Cell. 

a 

Aurigtr. 

a 

Arirlis. 

a 

Andr^m. 

i- 

0.0066 

0.0103 

0.0092 

0.0090 

o.ofJ77 

0.0049 

0.0075 

0.0053 

0.0079 

4 

.0072 

.0134 

.0116 

.0106 

.0087 

.0054 

.0094 

.0063 

.0090 

8 

.00S8 

.0169 

.0136 

.0129 

.0099 

.0060 

.0106 

.0066 

.0116 

Exrosuu 

TlHK, 

Rbsulti.'cc  Values  of  Q  = 

,,/B. 

2' 

1.04 

320 

2.46 

2.33 

1-55 

0.49 

1.45 

0.60 

1.66 

4 

0.92 

3.16 

2.44 

2.04 

1.40 

0.49 

1.63 

0.69 

r.sng 

8 

1.07 

3.26 

2-31 

2. 1 1 

t-35 

0.50 

1-52 

0.60 

'1 

l.OI 

J.2« 

2.30 

2«5 

1-43 

0.49 

I. S3 

0.63 

.$ 

£xro«URC 

TlMK> 

The  Mean  Values  of  Q,  give  the  Residuals,        1 

4 
S 

+0.0000 
+    .0001 

-  .0003 

O^OCMM 
-     .OiiOI 

■H  .oooa 

+o.oooa 

-^  .0003 

.0000 

+0.0003 

-  .0003 

-  .ODQl 

+o.oooa 

.0000 

-   .otx>3 

0.0000 

+  .0001 

-0.000a    -0.00Q1 
+  ,0003   +  .oo«3 
+  .0001    -   .0001 

0.0000 
-   .0004 

+  .0005 

The  numbers  expressing  the  photographic  brightness  of  each  star 
in  terms  of  that  of  Polaris  are  therefore,  in  the  above  order,  10.3, 
5.3,  4.6,  2.0,  0.2,  2.3,  0.4  and  2.7.  The  only  star  of  the  list  which 
was  near  to  the  zenith  at  the  time  its  image  was  formed  on  the  pho- 
tographic  plate  is  1  Lyra;  the  effect  of  moonlight,  atmospheric 
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Bsorption  and  haze  would  therefore  be  at  a  minimum  for  this  star, 
and  its  relative  brightness  would  apparently  be  near  a  maximum. 
The  sanie  remarks  apply  to  the  results  given  in  the  next  table  as  in 
the  last  example: 


Star. 

Photog. 
Mag. 

Probable 
Error. 

Visual 
Mag. 

Vis.- 
Photog. 

Polaris 

+  '•95 

±  0.05 

-j-  2.2 

+  o.a 

a  Lyra 

—  0.53 

i:  0.02 

4-0.2 

+  0.7 

«  Cygni 

-f-  0.10 

±  0.03 

+  J-5 

-f  1.4 

a  AquUtz 

-t-  0.34 

±  0.06 

-f  i.o 

4-0.7 

a  Pis.  Anst. 

-j-   \.22 

■±  0.05 

-r  1.3 

-f  0.1 

..S  Ctti 

-!-  3-53 

±  O.OI 

-7-  2.1 

—  1-4 

a  Aur^a 

+  1.08 

±i  0.05 

-f  0.2 

—  0.9 

a  Arietis 

+  l-ox 

-h  0.07 

-r  2.0 

—  1.0 

a.  Androm, 

+  0-93 

±_  0.07 

+    2.T 

+  i.a 

No  corrections  for  absorption,  etc.,  have  as  yet  been  applied  to 
•>he  above  results,  which  consequently  refer  to  the  apparent  magnitude 
at  the  instant  of  exposure.  The  last  column  of  the  above  table 
nly  shows  that  we  can  make  no  definite  a  priori  estimate  as  to 
at  the  photographic  magnitude  of  a  star  is  if  we  simply  know  its 
risual  magnitude.  There  is  therefore  no  advantage  (as  Professor 
HoLDE.v  has  pointed  out  in  his  "  Memorandum  "  to  the  Paris  Photo- 
graphic Conference)  in  following  the  methods  used  for  visual  mag- 
nitudes. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  first  know  the  law  of  atmospheric 
absorption  of  the  photographic  rays  before  we  can  determine  the  true 
ive  brightness  of  the  stars ;  since  each  observed  brightness 
uires  a  certain  plus  correction,  depending  directly  upon  the  zenith 
distance,  to  reduce  it  to  the  brightness  which  would  have  been 
ned  at  the  zenith.  Or  each  observed  brightness  could  be 
luced  to  what  it  would  be  at  a  certain  zenith  distance,  as,  for 
itance,  that  of  the  celestial  pole  at  a  given  place.  The  photo- 
phs  already  taken  show  that  this  correction  is  quite  sensible,  even 
small  zenith  distances.  From  some  preliminary  reductions  I  find 
t  for  this  Observatory  (altitude  4^09  feet)  the  absorpuon  ot  sVeWai 
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photographic  brightness  at  80°  zenith  distance  is  considerably  mo 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  brightness  reduced  to  0°  zenith  distanc 
After  a  complete  series  of  observations  bearing  upon  this  subject  has 
been  obtained  at  sea-level  near  the  earth's  equator,  I  hope  to  give, 
in  a  more  or  less  complete  state,  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  a 
large  number  of  the  brighter  stars  in  both  hemispheres.     Just  how 
far  down  the  scale  of  magnitudes  the  formuix  will  hold  good  I  am^^ 
as  yet,  unable  to  say.  ^H 

In  photographing  faint  stars  the  exposure  lime  should  evidently 
be  so  long  as  to  make  the  diameters  of  the  disks  as  great  or  greater 
than  the  faint  penumbral  image  which,  in  the  telescope  used,  sur- 
rounds the  primitive  umbral  image  in  short  exposures  on  faint  stars  ; 
when  this  precaution  is  taken,  it  seems  that  the  formulae  give  consist- 
ent results,  judging  from  a  few  ex|)erimental  exposures.  This  form 
of  image  for  short  exposures  on  faint  stars  may,  of  course,  be  [leculiar 
to  this  particular  telescope.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  statement,  that  if  reliable  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  objective 
must  be  of  the  first  order  of  excellence  and  the  plate  must  be  ke^ 
exactly  in  the  stellar  focus. 

Throughout  this  whole  discussion  I  have  purposely  avoided  bring- 
ing in  any  relation  between  aperture  and  focal  length,  as  it  seems 
probable  that  different  telescopes  must  be  comjMred  before  any  defi 
nite  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  results  contained  in  the  present  paper  are  only  to  b)e  con- 
sidered as  preliminary  to  a  much  more  extended  investigation  to  be 
undertaken  in  South  America  under  the  auspices  of  this  Observatory, 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Col.  Crocker. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  Profess 
Hoi.DEN,  Director  of  this  Observatorj',  for  his  readiness  in  placing 
at  my  disposal  everything  which  could  in  any  way  aid  me  in  past  and 
future  investigations  ;  for  his  practical  help  and  advice  relating  to  a 
subject  which  has  claimed  his  attention  for  some  time  past,  and 
which  is  destined  to  become  the  most  important  method  of  investi- 
gation in  our  science,  viz :  Astronomical  Photography. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Burn  ham  for  his  kind  and  willing 
assistance  in  the  photographic  work. 

J.    M.    SCHAEBERI 

Lick  Observatory,  September  21,  1889. 
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W  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  STANDARD  MERIDIAN 
LINE  FOR  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


By  James  E.  Keelri:. 


A  few  months  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Holden,  Mr 

AS.  Herrmann,  County  Surveyor  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  Mr. 

T.  Herrmann,  Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer,  obtained  the  per- 

ission  of  the  County  Suj^ervisors  to  establish  a  standard  meridian 

line  in  San  Josf-,  for  the  benefit  of  surveyors,  with  a  sufficient  sum  of 

money  to  provide  suitable  monuments. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  astronomical  staff  of  the  Observatory 
should  make  the  necessary  observations  without  expense  to  the 
county,  and  I  was  appointed  to  carrj'  out  the  work. 

Absolute  directions  on  the  earth  can  only  be  determined  by  refer- 
ee lo  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  magnetic  needle  has  been  and 
still  is  extensively  used  as  a  secondary  means  of  determining  direc- 
tions, but  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  true 
meridian  is  constantly  changing,  and  is,  moreover,  subject  to  sudden 
and  irregular  variations,  so  that,  even  with  the  greatest  ])recaulions,  the 
compass  is  an   unsafe  guide.     Ignorance  of  these  facts,  or  of  the 
amount  of  necessary-  allowance  from  lack  of  a  suitable  standard  of 
reference,  has  given  rise  to  an  endless  amount  of  litigation  in  this 
country.     It  is  safe  to  say,  that  if  each  county  in  the  L'nion  had 
legally  established  a  standard  meridian  in  the  early  days  of  its  settle- 
nt,  the  gain  to  the  country  would  have  to  be  estimated  by  bun- 
ds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  secular  change  of 
the  naagnetic  declination  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  ever  since 
e  days  of  RinENHousE.  Prof.  Gillespie,  in  his  well-known  work 
Land  Surveying,  says  (p.  210):  "  The  only  complete  remedy  for 
the  disputes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  bounds,  resulting  from  the  con- 
tinued change  in  the  variation,  is  this :  Let  a  meridian,  /.  t.,  a  true 
north  and  south  line,  be  established  in  every  town  or  county,  by  the 
authority  of  the  State ;  monuments,  such  as  stones  set  deep  in  the 
ground,  being  placed  at  each  end  of  it.  Let  every  surveyor  be 
obliged  by  law  to  test  his  compass  by  this  line,  at  least  once  in  each 
^■tear.  ....  I^t  the  variation  thus  ascertained  be  inserted  in  the 
^Hotes  of  the  survey  and  recorded  in  the  deed.     Another  surveyor, 
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bearing  of  the  same  monuments,  and  the  difTerence  between  this  and  ' 
the  former  bearing  would  be  the  change  of  variation.  He  could  thus 
determine,  with  entire  certainty,  the  proper  allowance  to  be  made  in 
order  to  retrace  the  original  line,  no  matter  how  much,  or  how  irregu- 
larly, the  variation  may  have  changed,  or  how  badly  adjusted  was  the 
compass  of  the  original  survey." 

But  although  these  evils  have  been  thus  forcibly  stated,  even  in 
the  text-books  of  every  school,  and  the  remedy  so  clearly  pK>inted  out, 
very  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  State  authorities. 
Professor  Holden,  while  Director  of  the  Washburn  Obser^'aiory, 
once  proposed  to  establish  a  standard  meridian  in  every  county-seat 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  bare  i^)ersonal  and  traveling  ex- 
penses of  an  observer,  an  offer  which  was  declined  without  thanks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lick  Observatory  would  assist  in  such 
a  plan  for  California,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  should  the  proper 
authorities  be  willing  to  pay  the  bare  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  value  of  a  standard  line  of  reference  is 
particularly  great  in  a  newly  settled  countr)',  where  the  compass  is 
more  relied  upon  than  it  is  in  older  communities  with  well-established 
boundaries  and  landmarks. 

The  scene  of  our  operations  in  San  Jos4  was  what  is  known 
the  "  Meridian  Road,"  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  line  of  the 
Mt.  Diablo  meridian.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  surveyors  to  test 
their  instruments  by  sighting  up  and  down  this  road,  which,  however, 
contains  no  marks  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  a  precise  determi- 
nation by  this  method.  The  north  end  of  the  road  terminates  at  a 
high  board  fence  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Fair 
Ground,  and  on  a  shelf  .secured  to  this  fence  a  mark  was  put  up, 
consisting  of  a  hole  one-half  inch  in  diameter  in  a  thin  plate,  illumi- 
nated from  behind  by  a  bull's-eye  lantern.  Two  thousand  feet  south 
of  the  mark  a  substantial  pier  of  brick  and  cement  was  built  for  the 
support  of  the  instrument.  The  mark  was  as  nearly  in  the  meridian 
of  the  pier  as  could  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  compass.  At 
the  pier  it  subtended  an  angle  of  4",  and  to  the  naked  eye  appeared 
as  a  star  of  about  the  first  magnitude. 

The  instrument  employed  was  the  Rep.sold  altazimuth  briefjj) 
described  in  Vol.  I,  Publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  more 
completely  in  my  report  on  the  geographical  position  of  Norman, 
California,  in  the  Reports  on  Observations  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of 
January  i,  1889,  published  by  the  Lick  Observator)-.  It  has  vertical 
and  horizontal  circles  ten  inches  in  diameter,  read  to  2"  by  micron 
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All  necessary  attachments 
The  time-piece  used  was 


ter  microscopes,  or  by  estimation  to  o".2. 
are  provided  for  exact  astronomical  work, 
a  sidereal  chronometer,  Negus  1720. 

Preliminary  obser\'ations  were  made  on  the  night  of  August  5th, 
and  more  accurate  ones  on  August  6th  and  7th.  The  azimuth  of  the 

rinark  was  determined  by  alternate  readings  on  the  mark  and  on 
Polaris  near  eastern  elongation,  the  instrument  being  reversed  during 
the  measurements  to  eliminate  the  error  of  coUimation.  The  latitude 
of  the  pier  was  determined,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  measuring 
the  zenith  distances  of  four  stars  with  the  vertical  circle,  and  the  local 
sidereal  time  by  using  the  altazimuth  as  a  transit  instrument.  No  elab- 
orate time  observations  were  made,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  time  to 
Ivithin  one  second  is  amply  sufficient  for  computing  the  small  reductions 
lo  elongation.  The  horizontal  circle  was  turned  one-third  round  on  Au- 
gust 7  th,  in  order  to  bring  different  divisions  under  the  microscopes. 
Ten  observations  of  the  mark  and  ten  of  Polaris,  on  August  6lh, 
tnadethe  mark  1°  22'  48",o  west  of  the  vertical  circle  passing  through 
the  point  of  elongation.  The  computed  azimuth  of  the  star  cor- 
rected for  diurnal  aberration,  was  1°  37'  7 "-2,  hence  the  azimuth  of 
the  mark  was  -f  0°  14'  19".  2. 

From  six  observations  of  the  star  and  six  of  the  mark,  on  August 

7th,  the  mark  was  west  of  the  star  1°  22'  5o".6.     The  computed 

imuth  of  the  star  was  1°  37'  6".8,  and  hence  the  azimuth  of  the 

ark  was  -f-  0°  14'  i6".  2.     The  adopted  azimuth  of  the  mark  was 

14'  17".?  east,  which,  at  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  corresponds  to  8 

feet  3.8  inches,  and  the  mark  was  moved  this  distance  to  the  west 

to  bring  it  into  the  meridian  of  the  centre  mark  on  the  pier.     The 

estimated  probable  error  of  the  meridian  is  2",  or  about  one-quarter 

an  inch  at  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  a  quantity  thirty  times  smaller 

than  the  smallest  angle  which  is  measured  with  ordinary  surveying 

■instruments.     From  the  above  data  permanent  monuments  will  be 

blished  by  the  Messrs.  Herrma.vn. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  this 
meridian  line,  I  have  computed  the  following  table  of  azimuths  and 
times  of  elongation  of  Polaris  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  San 
Jost  The  azimuths  are  given  to  the  nearest  10";  the  times  of 
ongation  in  Standard  Pacific  Time  to  the  nearest  minute.  For 
n  Francisco  the  azimuths  miwt  be  increased  by  40",  and  the  limes 
of  elongation  will  be  about  two  minutes  later.  An  error  of  thirteen 
minutes  in  the  time  of  elongation  will  produce  an  error  of  only 
10"  in  the  azimuth.     The  formula  from  which  this  tabVe  tjas  eotii- 
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puted  may  be  found  in  Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy  (p.  S*7)- 
If  the  meridian  is  determined  from  observations  of  Polaris  near 
elongation  by  a  surveyor's  transit,  the  line  of  collimation  must  be 
adjusted  with  especial  care,  so  as  to  travel  on  a  truly  vertical  line.  As 
there  are  several  minutes  near  elongation  during  which  the  azimuth 
of  the  star  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  tabulated  value,  it  is 
better  to  make  two  observations  of  the  star,  one  with  reversed  posi- 
tion of  the  telescope,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  hori- 
zontal circle.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reading  of  the  compass 
needle,  when  the  sight  line  of  the  instrument  is  in  the  meridian,  is 
not  necessarily  the  magnetic  declination,  since  the  line  of  zeros  of 
the  compass  circle  may  not  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  line  of  col- 
limation (as,  of  course,  it  should  be).  The  reading  of  the  needle  will, 
however,  be  the  declination  ^r  that  particular  instrument,  and  true 
bearings  can  be  taken  just  as  well  as  if  the  adjustment  were  perfect. 

Table  of  Azimuths  and  Times  ok  Elongation  of  Polaris.  J 

(Computed  for  the  latitude  And  lonfitude  of  San  Jowf,  Od.,  by  J.  £.  Kulbr.)  ' 


Date. 

W.  Elokcation. 

E.  Elong 

ITION. 

Azimuth. 

1889.  Sept.  6.... 

S   19  A.M. 

k.     m. 

8  25 

P.M. 

0  .    .. 

1  37  00 

"   16.... 

7  39   " 

7  46 

1  36  SO 

"   26.... 

7  00   •• 

7  06 

1  36  50 

Oct.  6.... 

6  21   " 

6  27 

I  36  40 

"   16.... 

S   42    " 

5  48 

1  36  40 

"  26.... 

5  03   " 

5  08 

«  36  30 

Nov.  5.... 

4  23   " 

4  29 

I  36  30 

"   15.... 

3  44   " 

3  5° 

I  36  20 

"   2S.... 

3  05   ■' 

3  «" 

" 

1  36  20 

\         Dec.  5--. 

2  25   " 

2  3' 

1  36  20 

\          ••   .5... 

I  46   " 

>  52 

1  36  10 

~    "  25.... 

I  06   ■' 

I  12 

I  36  '0 

189a  Jan.  4 

12  27   " 

12  33 

1  36  10 

"   14.... 

II   43   PM- 

"  S3 

A.M. 

1  36  10 

"  24 •••• 

II   04    " 

II  14 

1  36  10 

Feb.  3.... 

10   24    " 

10  34 

1  36  '° 

"   13.... 

9  45   " 

9  55 

I  36  10 

*•  23.... 

9  06   '• 

9  16 

I   36   10 
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D*TK. 

W.  Elokcatioh. 

E,  EuillGATIQir. 

AlIHUTH. 

It.    m. 

».     m. 

Q     . 

1890.  Mnr.  S---- 

8  36  P.M. 

8  36  A.K. 

1     36    20 

■'   IS-... 

7  47   " 

7  57   " 

1   36   20 

■■   Z5--- 

7  07   " 

7  17   " 

I   36   20 

April  4... 

6  28   " 

6  38   " 

I   36   30 

'■   14.... 

5  43   " 

S  S8   " 

I   36   30 

"   34.-.. 

■  s  09  " 

s  19  " 

I   36   40 

M.y  4.... 

4  30   " 

4  40   " 

I   36   40 

■'   14.... 

3  50   " 

4  00   •■ 

1   36   40 

•■   24-.. 

3  "I   " 

3  at   " 

1   36   50 

June  3.... 

2  32   " 

3  42   " 

1   36   50 

'■   13.... 

I  SI   " 

2  03   " 

1  36  SO 

"   23.... 

I  14   " 

I  23   " 

I  36  50 

July  3.... 

12  35   " 

12  44   ■' 

I  36  so 

"   >3..- 

II   55  A.M. 

13   04    " 

I  36  SO 

■■  33.... 

II  16   " 

11   22   P.M. 

1  36  50 

Aug,  3 

10  37   " 

10  43    '■ 

t  36  40 

"   la.... 

9  58   " 

10  04   " 

I  36  40 

"  ai.... 

9  19   " 

9  25   " 

I  36  40 

Sept.  I.... 

8  40   " 

8  46   •' 

I  36  30 

"   11.... 

8  00   " 

8  06   " 

I  36  30 

"   31.,., 

7  21   " 

7  27   ■• 

1  36  30 

Oct.  I  ... 

6  42.   " 

6  48   " 

I  36  20 

"   II.... 

6  02   " 

6  oS   " 

I  36  20 

"    31.... 

s  n    " 

5  29   ■' 

I  36  "O 

"   31.... 

4  44   " 

4  50   " 

I   36   DO 

Nov.  10 

4  05   " 

4  10   " 

1  36  00 

"   30.... 

3  as   " 

3  31   " 

I   36  00 

•'   30.... 

3  46   '• 

2  52   " 

I  35  SO 

Dec  10 

2  07   " 

2  12   " 

I  35  50 

"  ao.... 

I  27   " 

>  33   " 

I  35  50 

"  30.... 

12  48   *' 

13   54    " 

I  35  SO 

1891.  Jan.  9.... 

12  09   " 

12   14   " 

«  35  40 
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OCCULTATIONS  OF  STARS  BY  THE  MOON. 


Orsebved  by  a.  O.  Leuschner. 


Date. 


Stak. 


Mt.  H.  M.  T. 

or 
OisArntAR- 

ANCB. 

T«LB- 
SCO». 

Pon-EH. 

h.    m.      K. 

7  a6  31.9 

I2-in. 

80 

8     5  a6.6 

•< 

8  [10]   2.3 

*i 

8   13  40.1 

11 

7  27  "S 

(f 

7  39  5«« 

(• 

7   58  5«S 

«< 

8   17  24.7 

•1 

8   19  24.0 

<t 

7  48  45-1 

6-in. 

75 

7   SO  329 

41 

9  10  59-9 

l2-in. 

80 

7  54  10.9 

«* 

8   13  50.7 

*( 

8  22  40.4 

<< 

9   I*  46.4 

t( 

9   >S  28.9 

(( 

9  34  24-S 

(( 

9  50    8.6 

14 

10     0    0.2 

11 

10  21     8.4 

11 

10  23  24.4 

11 

Rkuarks. 


18B9. 
Aug.  29 

29 

29 

39 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Sept.    2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 


S  D.  (  -  3°)  34S9. 
S  D.  (  -  3°)  3468. 
S  D.  (  -  3°)  3469- 
S  D.  (  -  3°)  3470. 
SD.  (-  8°)  3733- 
S  D.  (  -  8°)  3736. 
SD.  (-  9')  3896. 
S  D.  (  -  8°)  3739. 
S  D.  (  -  9')  3898. 
SD.  (-21°)  4494- 
SD.  (-2i°)4496. 
S  D.  (-21°)  4512. 
C  Z.  XVII  h.  3871 . 
CZ.  XVII  h.  3960. 
CZ.  XVII  h.   3978. 


Anonymous  9.0 
•l7h.  58m.  26s.;  -  23°  l6'.o 

Anonymous  9.0 
•i7h.s8m.  37s.;-23''i8'.7! 

Anonymous  9.0 
*i7h.  S9m.  i2s.;-23°27'.3 

WHZ.    175 ' 

Anonymous  8.0  | 

•|8h.  om.  is.;  -23''27'.Oi 

Anonymous  8.5  | 

*l8h.  om.  4ls.;-23°26'.4: 

I 

C  Z.  XVII  h.   133 : 


Good. 

Minute  prob- 
ably 10. 

Good. 


*  These  positiont  are  (or  1850.0. 
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;ONJUNCTION  OF  MARS  AND  SATURN  (Sept.  20,  1889). 


By  W.  E.  Downs. 


Uigh 


The   observations    were   made  with  the   four-inch    broken-tube 
;omet-seeker.    The  times  were  noted  on  a  watch  running  on  P.  S.  T. 
A  magnifying  power  of  about  thirty  diameters  was  used. 

4"  00".     First  sight  of  Saturn  and  Mars  in  the  telescope,  through 

a  very  dense  haze.     Mars  appeared  as  a  very  red,  ill-defined  spot  of 

:ht.     Saturn  was  very  red,  but  less  so  than  Mars.     Regulus  was 

o  visible  in  the  same  field,  to  the  south,  and  eight  or  ten  times 

more  distant  from  the  planets  than  the  space  between  them,  and 

was  of  a  lighter  red  color  and  fainter  than  either  planet. 

4*'  15"'.  Both  planets  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  easily 
se]>arated  as  soon  as  seen. 

4""  25".     Saturn,  in  the  telescope,  was  of  an  orange  color,  and 

Ears  of  a  light  red. 
4''  45".  To  the  eye  Saturn  was  about  as  bright  as  Polaris,  and 
ars  a  little  fainter. 
S""  is".  Broad  daylight  approached  fast,  d  Tauri  was  still 
sily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  c  Orients,  fifth  magnitude,  was 
barely  visible  and  disappeared  at  5''  ao".  ^  Orionis  disappeared  at 
5''  23'",  and  Saturn  and  Mars  at  5''  30'". 

S""  40°'.  Saturn  and  Mars  were  of  a  very  light  yellow  color  in 
the  telescope ;  Mars  being  very  slightly  tinged  with  red.  Regulus 
was  white. 

5"  50".  Venus  was  still  easily  visible  to  the  eye.  The  clouds 
were  getting  ruddy  in  the  east.  Saturn  and  Mars  were  growing 
very  rapidly  fainter.  After  this  Regulus  was  not  kept  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope. 

5'  55"-  Mars  was  easier  to  see  than  Saturn,  the  light  from  it 
being  more  vivid. 

6''  00™.     Saturn  and  Mars  last  seen  in  the  telescope,  and  the 
sun's  disc  about  two-thirds  up.     As  the  sun  rose,  its  disc  was  round 
and  red,  and  was  crossed  by  horizontal  cloud-belts. 
6*'  OS".      Venus  was  still  visible  to  the  eye. 
6''  10™.     Lost  sight  of  Venus,  and  did  not  again  recover  it,    TTie 
n  was  too  far  up  to  look  at  comfortably. 
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Regulus,  Saturn  and  Man  formed  an  interesting  triang 
group,  the  angle  at  Saturn  being  slightly  obtuse.  This  angle  re- 
mained sensibly  the  same  throughout  the  observations,  although  the 
])lanets  were  separating. 

W.  E.  Downs. 
Mr.  Hamilto.v,  1889,  Sept.  22. 


A   VERY    REMARKABLE   COMET. 


Bv  Edward  E.  Barnard. 


On  the  morning  of  July  7th,  a  small  comet  was  discovered 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  constellation  Cetus.  The  moon  coming  into  the 
morning  sky  blotted  the  comet  out  before  any  observations  (except 
three  at  the  Lick  Observatory)  could  be  made  of  it.  When  a  suffi- 
ciently long  interval  was  obtained  the  orbit  was  computed,  and  from 
the  small  inclination  of  its  path  to  that  of  the  earth  it  was  at  once 
suspected  to  be  periodic ;  the  suspicion  has  since  been  verified,  the 
comet  having  a  period  of  about  seven  or  eight  years.  'ITiis  was  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  make  it  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  While 
observing  this  object  in  the  first  part  of  August  I  discovered  that  it 
was  attended  by  at  least  four  companions,  which  were  moving  through 
space  in  advance  of  the  main  comet.  Two  of  these  companion^H 
were  discovered  with  the  twelve-inch  on  August  ist,  and  the  other 
two  on  August  4th  with  the  great  telescope.  These  last  two  were 
seen  several  times,  but  always  remained  too  faint  to  be  measured, 
and  finally  disappeared. 

'I'he  two  brighter  companions  were  perfect  miniatures  of  the 
larger  comet,  each  having  a  small,  fairly  well-defined  head  and 
nucleus,  with  a  faint,  hazy  tail,  the  more  distant  one  being  the  larger 
and  less-developed.  The  three  comets  were  in  a  straight  line,  nearly^ 
east  and  west,  their  tails  lying  along  this  line.  There  was  no  coi 
necting  nebulosity  between  these  objects,  the  tails  of  the  two  smaller 
not  reaching  each  other  or  the  large  comet.  To  all  appearance  they 
were  absolutely  independent  comets.  The  four  which  were  discov- 
ered here  I  have  named  B,  C,  D,  E,  in  the  order  of  increasing  right 
ascension,  A  being  the  original  comet  discovered  by  Mr.  Brooks.  As 
D  and  E  disappeared  after  a  few  observations,  they  will  not  be  again 
referred  to ;  they  were  both  north  following  C  and  in  a  line  with  it. 

Since,  discovery  I  have  measured  these  objects  on  every  availablt 
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occasion,  using  the  micrometer  of  the  ihirty-six-inch  equatorial.  It 
was  found  that  these  two  were  separating  from  the  main  comet  quite 
rapidly ;  the  more  distant  one  moving  the  fastest.  Towards  the  lat- 
ter half  of  August  the  nearer  companion  B  ceased  to  recede,  and 
then  imderwent  a  remarkable  change.  It  enlarged  rapidly,  becom- 
ing extremely  diffused,  and  losing  all  appearance  of  central  conden- 
sation. It  could  be  measured  only  with  the  utmost  difficuhy. 
Throughout  its  visibility  its  position  angle  remained  almost  constant; 
:owards  the  last,  however,  this  angle  began  slowly  but  sensibly  to 
increase  as  if  the  companion  were  in  orbital  motion.  Unfortunately, 
at  this  most  important  point  in  the  observations,  the  companion 
faded  rapidly  and  totally  from  view,  being  last  seen  on  the  5th  of 
September.  It  disappeared  as  absolutely  from  the  face  of  the 
heavens  as  did  Biela's  comet,  which  doubtless  underwent  a  similar 
dissolution. 

In  the  meantime  the  more  distant  companion  continued  to  recede, 
and  increased  very  much  in  brightness  and  size,  until  on  August  31st 
it  was  perceptibly  brighter  than  the  larger  comet !  In  the  latter  half 
of  September  it,  too,  became  stationary  with  reference  to  the  principal 
comet :  remaining  thus  for  some  days,  it  began  slowly  to  lessen  its 
distance,  having  attained  a  maximum  distance  of  356".  This  object 
has  also  undergone  a  change  in  appearance  similar  to  that  in  the 
lost  comjjanion.  Its  tail  has  disappeared,  and  the  head  has  become 
large  and  much  diffused,  its  brightness  in  the  meantime  having 
Idiminished  very  greatly.  The  position  angle  of  this  object  has 
remained  remarkably  constant  for  the  past  two  months;  it  attained 
a  maximum  of  about  62^'  in  the  middle  of  September;  since  then  it 
has  been  slowly  decreasing,  until  it  is  now  the  same  as  when  first 
observed. 

Measures  of  the  companion  B  on  twenty-two  nights  were  ob- 
tained, and  up  to  the  present  date  measures  of  C  have  been  made 
.on  forty  nights. 

The  following,  selected  from  the  observations,  will  g;ive  an  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  this  group : 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Position  angle  A  and  B,  59.4;  distance  A  and  6, 64.1. 

<<  K  ((  ti  l(  f.^        Q  it  It  It  It  I-.  ^ 

"      A  and  C,  61.5         "    A  and  €,267.6. 
it  If        CI    u    \i  ^2  1  "     *'    **    "    it:6  4. 

tt  tt  II      11      K    <|    J  (I        It     II      If      9r2    I 


It  is  hoped  that  through  measures  of  the  relaUve  pos\V\otv^  ol 
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these  bodies  we  shall  be  enabled  to  detect  orbiial  motion  of  the 
smaller  ones  about  the  larger.     If  this  were  shown  to  exist,   we 
should  at  once  have  the  means  of  determining  the  mass  of  this 
coraefary  system.     These  changes  may,  however,  be  due  to  per-r^H 
spective.  ^| 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  phenomenon  presented  by  this  comet  is 
extremely  rare.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  stor>-  of  Biela's  comet. 
In  1845  it  separated  into  two  distinct  comets,  which  traveled  side  by 
side,  and  returning  at  the  appointed  time,  they  were  seen  to  be 
widely  separated — indeed,  moving  in  distinctly  separate  paths ;  they 
then  disappeared,  to  be  seen  no  more  in  the  heavens.  One  of  the 
comets  of  1861  was  seen  double  for  a  few  days.  Some  companions 
were  seen  moving  with  the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  but  no  measure- 
ments were  made.  This  covers  our  knowledge  of  multiple  comets, 
or  comets  with  companions,  unless,  indeed,  we  accept  the  evidence 
of  the  Chinese  records,  which  possibly  describe  comets  that  consisted 
of  two  or  more  parts. 

Mt.  Hamilton,  September  30,  1889. 


Noil In  order  not  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  present  number,  th^ 

printing  of  two  papers  on  Drawings  of /ufUer  in  the  years  1875-18S3,  by  Messn.1 
HoLDEN  and  Barnakd,  is  postponed  to  the  next  number. 


NOTICES    FROM    THE    LICK    OBSERVATORY. 


FttEPAKED  Bv  Members  or  the  Staff. 


Photographing  the    Milkv   Wav. 

The  great  success  obtained  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  preliminary 
experiments  with  the  Willard  portrait  lens  («  =  5.9, /=  30.7)  has 
led  to  the  determination  to  employ  it  in  making  a  systematic  study 
of  the  Milky  \Vay  by  photography.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been 
mounted  at  the  object-glass  end  of  the  tube  of  the  great  telescope, 
and  arrangements  made  by  which  the  lens  can  be  capped  and  un- 
capped from  the  eye  end.  The  driving  clock  of  the  great  telescope 
(with  a  control)  will  keep  the  camera  directed  at  the  star-group 
chosen  during  an  exposure  of  two  hours.  An  independent  equa- 
toria)  stand  for  this  instrument  is  very  desirable,  but  cannot  be  had 
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present.  Plates  8xio  are  used,  which  correspond  to  about  i6 
by  20  degrees.  The  definition  is  good  over  the  central  i  o  or  11 
degrees.  E.  S.  H. 

OCCULTATION   OF  JUPITER,   1889,  SEPTEMBER  3. 


Ikitials  or  thb  Oasaaviit, 

PHVtOHKMON   OuSaVEO. 

Lick  Odservatc 

inv  MsAM  Time. 

J.  E.  K. 

E.  E.B. 

C.  B.  H. 

A.  0.  L. 

A.  m.      s. 

m.      I, 

m.     t. 

M.          t. 

Irsl  Coolact  of  Jupiter 

5  25  39  I 

as  4«-3 

iS  43- S* 

2$   41.6 

econd  Contact  o(  /ufiltr. . 

S  »7  SO- 7 

37  47-3 

27  47.8 

»7  439 

ieappeatance  of  Satellite  II . 

6  11  33  ± 



Reappearance  of  Satellite  IV. 

6  16  46.3 

Third  ConUct  of  Jufiiler  . . . 

6  19  17.2 

19  26.3 

Roarth  Contact  0^ Jupiter . . . 

6  21  39  ± 

21  38.3:: 

2'   39- S:-- 

21  32.2 

Reappeataoce  of  Satellite  I . . 

6  23  12.8 

23  iS-7" 

23   16.0+ 

(Instrument  employed) 

Sbinrh  Tel. 

12-inch  Tel. 

6)iin.   Tel. 

Comet  seeker. 

OKKRvias*  Notes. — *  y%  ^ecs.  Late;  t  9-3  sc«s.  Iaic. 

^^      Mr.  SCHAEBEBI.E  obtained  several   photographs  of  the  Moon  and  Jupiter 
^Bfter  IVth  Contact. 

^"^      Observers :    Mr.  Keeler=J.  E.  K.;   Mr.  Barnard=»E.  E.  B.;    Mr.  Hill 
r       =C.  B.  H.;  Mr.  Leuschner  =  A.  O.  L. 

^^K     These  observations  have  been  printed  in  extenio  in  the  Astrtnamical Jeurnal, 
^^Wol.  9,  page  S4  el  seq. 

^H  Examination  of  Stellar  Photographs. 

^^  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  all  the  information  which  can  be  had 
from  a  given  negative,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  positive  copy  of  it  on 
glass,  and  to  examine  both  negative  and  positive  independently. 
Each  presents  a  different  set  of  contrasts.  The  negative  will  show 
the  empty  spaces  and  lanes  between  stars ;  the  positive  will  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars  themselves.  It  is  only  by  examining  both 
that  all  the  information  can  be  had  from  a  given  exposure.  This  is 
certainly  true  for  stellar  [(holographs,  and  it  is  even  more  important 
in  regard  to  photographs  of  surfaces, — as  nebute,  the  corona,  etc. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  no  single  negative  can  establish 
the  existence  of  a  new  nebula.     At  least  two  are  required. 
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Experiments  by  Mr.  Barnard  have  shown  that  many  featur 
may  be  brought  out  by  the  simple  device  of  copying  the  whole  of  an 
8x  10  plate  on  a  plate  of  3/i^4}'i  inches.  This  process  is  analo- 
gous to  the  automatic  one  by  which  a  person  places  a  picture  to  be 
viewed  at  an  appropriate  distance  for  seeing  the  particular  details  he 
wishes  to  examine.  Enlargements  of  negatives  are  sometimes  ser- 
viceable, also.  These  simple  precautions  are  worth  mentioning,  as 
they  help  to  emphasize  a  fundamental  point,  namely, — that  it  is  far 
more  important  to  extract  all  possible  information  from  a  few  photo- 
graphs, than  to  make  large  collections  of  negatives  without  suffi- 
ciently examining  each  of  them.  E.  S.  H. 


Review    of   the    Early   Numbers    of    the  PvBLicATioifs 
THE  Astronomical  Soc/etv  of  the  Pacific. 

The  VUrteljahrsschrift  of  the  German  Astronomical  Socii 
(Vol.  24,  1889,  p.  210)  has  a  very  friendly  review  of  the  Nos.  i 
and  2  of  our  own  Publications,  written  by  Professor  E.  Schoenfeld, 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Bonn.  The  last  paragraph  is : 
"The  Reviewer  has  no  right  to  speak  in  this  place  in  the  name  of 
the  Astronomische  Geselhchaft ;  but,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  other  members,  he  expresses  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  new  Society 
which  has  been  founded  on  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
wishes  for  it  all  success  and  prosperity." 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  members  to  know  of  this  early  am 
courteous  recognition  of  our  modest  beginnings.  E.  S.  H 


Jl 
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Note  on  the  Corona  of  January  i,  1889. 

Professor  Tacchini  has  a  note  in  the  Atti  delta  R.  Accademia 
dti  Lined  1S89,  page  472,  on  the  corona  as  shown  in  a  positive-copy 
on  glass  of  one  of  Mr.  Barnard's  negatives.  The  corona  extends, 
he  says,  from  -i-  64°  to  -  68°  on  the  west  limb  of  the  Sun,  and 
from  -f-53°to  -  68°  on  the  east  limb.  These  are  about  the  limits 
of  the  zone  of  the  maximum  frequency  of  protuberances  defined  by 
Professor  Tacckini's  own  observations.  Two  of  the  protuberances 
of  the  photograph  were  observed  at  Rome  and  at  Palermo.  The 
other  protuberances  shown  on  the  photograph  were  not  seen  by  the 
spectroscope,  and  Professor  Tacchini  surmises  that  they  belong  to 
the  class  of  white  protuberances  discovered  by  him  at  the  eclipses 
of  18S3  and  1886.     'Ilais  surmise  is  completely  corroborated   by 
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the  observations  of  Professor  Swirr  (L.  O.  Eclipse  Report,  1889, 
page  203).  E.  S.  H. 


I        TV 


Zenographical  Fragments. 

The  Motions  and  Changes  of  the  Markings  on  Jupiter,  during  18S6-J. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  has 
printed  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  1 18  pages  and  nine  carefully 
executed  plates,  which  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observations  dur- 
ing 1886-7  *''^  a  6>^  inch  reflecting  telescope  (power  170).  The 
work  consists  of  seven  sections,  as  follows :  Section  I  treats  of  the 
instrument  and  the  methods  of  observation  (usually  transits  over 
the  central  meridian,  312  of  which  were  observed);  II  treats  of  the 
construction  of  the  chart  of  the  markings  on  Jupiter  (which  gives 
the  relative  positions  of  all  the  spots  from  all  the  observations,  re- 
duced to  the  positions  which  they  would  have  occupied  had  every 
observation  been  made  April  21,  1887,  the  date  of  opposition); 
HI  speaks  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  belts,  and  gives  an  ex- 
Ellent  system  of  nomenclature  for  the  various  separate  features ; 
IV,  by  far  the  longest  section,  presents  the  observations  of  the  dif- 
ferent spots  in  a  most  convenient  form ;  V  gives  a  summary  of  rota- 
tion periods  in  different  Jovian  latitudes ;  VI  relates  to  the  different 
altitudes  (in  Jupiter's  atmosphere)  of  the  different  features;  while 
VII  treats  of  the  repellant  influence  apparently  exercised  by  the 
Red  Spot  on  markings  in  its  neighborhood. 

This  work  deserves  an  extended  notice,  which  cannot  be  given 
re;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  remark,  since  it 
alTords  an  admirable  example  of  just  the  kind  of  work  which  amateur 
observers  can  prosecute  with  great  success.     Its  author  {a  profes- 
sional man,  constantly  occupied)  has  chosen  a  definite  problem,  suit- 
able to  his  instrumental  equipment,  and  by  dint  of  clear  conceptions 
■  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  of  persevering  observa- 
ans  in  his  leisure  moments,  has  produced  a  work  of  lasting  value. 
It  appears  that  this  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  others  on  the  same 
I      subject  from  the  same  hand.     It  can  be  obtained  from  MiTCHtUL  & 
^^ji'GHEs,  publishers,   140  Wardour  street,  London.      The  price  is 
^Kot  stated.  £.  S.  H. 


^^tere 
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Accommodation  for  Visitors  to  the  Observatory. 


In  order  to  accommodate  visitors  to  the  Observatory  on  the  pub- 
lic evenings,  a  continuous  bench,  long  enough  to  seaV  owe  Wtviit^ 
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persons,  has  been  built  on  the  east,  south  and  west  sides  of  the  u 
[ler  gallery  of  the  large  dome.  As  we  sometimes  have  as  many 
two  hundred  and  fifty  visitors  to  the  Observatorj-  during  one  of  01 
public  nights,  this  addition  has  become  necessary. 

The  Gundlach  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  making  a 
low-power  eye-piece  with  a  large  field — something  like  half  a  degree 
— for  the  use  of  visitors  who  come  to  see  the  Moon.  Such  an  e)-e- 
piece  will  show  enough  of  the  lunar  surface  to  make  a  picture  with  a 
background  of  sky,  which  is  what  is  really  needed  to  convey  the 
effect.  The  eye-pieces  used  in  the  regular  astronomical  observations 
have  fields  of  view  of  hardly  more  than  10'  of  arc,  and,  hence,  only 
serve  to  show  a  limited  portion  of  the  Moon's  surface — less  than 
one-tenth,  usually.  .As  the  image  of  the  Moon  in  the  large  telescope 
is  6.51  inches  in  diameter,  it  follows  that  the  field  lens  of  the  new 
eye-piece  must  be  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  It  will  be  useful 
in  real  work  also,  for  objects  like  nebulte  and  comets,  where  a  large 
field  and  full  contrast  are  required.  E.  S.  R 


American  Equatorial  Mountings  on  Sale  in  Berlin, 

The  Obsen'atory  has  lately  received  the  price-list  of  Th,  Wegener 
of  Berlin.  So  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  the  instruments  appear  to  be 
well-designed.  It  is  not  for  this  reason  that  it  is  mentioned,  but 
because,  on  page  6,  there  is  given  a  full-page  wood-cut  of  the  equa- 
torial telescope  and  mounting  of  the  Observatory  of  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin.  This  admirable  mounting  was  made  by  Warner  & 
SwASEv,  of  Cleveland,  from  their  own  designs,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
model  to  follow.  It  would  have  been  more  straightforward  for  Herr 
Wegener  to  have  made  some  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  his  model.  His  wood-cut  has  no  title,  and  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  design  was  made  by  him.  Messrs.  Warner 
&  SwASEV  have,  however,  no  cause  to  complain.  Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  design  of  the  mount 
ing  which  Herr  Wegener  proposes  to  make.  E.  S.  H. 
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Notes  on  Double  Stars. 

The  Herschel  companion  to  v'''  Aguarii  is  shown  in  the  36-inch 
telescope  to  be  a  very  close  double  star.  From  a  single  measure 
the  distance  appears  to  be  less  than  o".  15,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent object,  even  in  a  large  refractor.  This  companion  has  the 
same  proper  motion  as  the  large  star,  and  the  relative  change  is 
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practically  nothing  since  the  measures  of  Stria-e,  in  1836,  when 
the  distance  was  49".63  in  the  position>angle  of  3i2°.2. 

Prof.  Hough  found  the  neighboring  star  ^'''  (95)  Aquarii  double, 
with  the  Chicago  iSj^-inch  refraclor,  in  1884,  the  companion  being 
eleventh  magnitude,  at  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  i".  Last  year 
this  was  noted  independently  here  with  the  1 2-inch,  and  measured 
on  three  nights,  the  result  being  substantially  the  same  as  the 
ngle  measure  by  Hough  in  1884.  In  the  course  of  the  observa- 
tions given  above,  this  star  was  looked  at  with  the  36-inch  on  two  or 
three  nights,  but  there  was  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the  companion. 
I  am  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this  failure,  as  there  was  appar- 
ently no  change  in  the  preceding  four  years.  It  should  be  carefully 
watched  hereafter. 

The  sixth  magnitude  star,  44  Cassiopeia:,  has  a  minute  attendant, 
hitherto  unseen,  at  a  distance  of  \".-}  from  the  principal  star. 

Several  new  pairs  have  been  found  in  the  Pleiades,  one  of  them 
following  Alcyone  64'  and  about  4'  north.  This  is  a  difficult  pair,  as 
the  distance  is  only  o".3,  and  the  components  below  the  ninth  mag- 
itude.  .\nother  new  pair,  still  more  difficult,  is  55'  following  Pleione 
s8  Tauri).  The  distance  of  this  pair  is  about  o".4,  but  the  com- 
ponents are  only  1 1 14  magnitude. 

Since  the  time  of  Herschel,  67  Ophiuchi  has  been  known  as  a 
wide  double  star  (54").  The  large  telescope  shows  a  very  faint  star 
at  a  distance  of  6".  8. 

The  star  D.  M.  63°,  16 18,  has  a  very  small  companion  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4".3.  The  principal  star  is  brighter  than  sixth  magnitude, 
but  is  strangely  wanting  in  nearly  all  of  the  star  catalogues  covering 
this  part  of  the  heavens.  It  is  not  in  the  B.  A.  C,  RadclifTe  (i  and  2), 
Lalande,  Argelander  U.  N.,  Heis,  Piazzi,  Bradley,  Romberg,  AOe, 
Grant,  D'Agelet,  Armagh,  Yamall,  Bonn  obser\ations.  In  fact,  it  is 
found  only  in  the  D.  M.  and  Rumker  (No.  8289),  the  magnitudes 
being  5.9  and  5.6,  respectively.  In  the  Harvard  Photometry  the 
magnitude  is  5.82.  In  observing  it  here  as  a  double  star  the  mag- 
nitude was  estimated  5.8.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  variable,  and  is 
probably  a  rare  example  of  star  catalogue  omissions.  The  attention 
of  meridian  observers  is  called  to  this  object.* 

The  double  star,  r28i6,  consists  of  a  sixth  magnitude  primary, 
and  two  •j\i  m.  companions  with  distances  from  the  larger  star  of 
about  12"  and  20",  respectively.     These  stars  have  remained  rela- 


•  Thii  aur  will  b«  ol»erved  byPro/ctssr  ScHAXUKLE  with  the  L.  0.  mendiui  cttc\t.— ^.^.'H. 
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lively  fixed  since  1832.     The  large  telescope  shows  a  minute  com* 
panion  within  i".5  of  the  large  star. 

The  fifth  magnitude  star,  2  Andromeda,  is  a  very  close  and  diffi- ' 
cult  pair,  the  distance  being  only  o".8,  and  the  components  quite 
unef|ual.     This  was  suspected  with  the  12-inch,  and  verified  and 
measured  with  the  36-inch. 

Herschei.  noted  a  ninth  magnitude  companion  to  a  Cassiopeia  zt 
a  distance  of  63".  The  large  telescope  shows  a  very  faint  star  at  a 
distance  of  i7".5. 

The  distance  of  the  close  pair  in  y  Andromeda  (01 38)  is  now 
less  than  o".i.     It  is  very  difficult,  and  the  best  conditions  ara) 
necessar)'  to  see  the  elongation  at  all  with  the  large  telescope. 

'ITie  binar>'  star,  7  Tatiri,  has  been  rapidly  changing.  The  dis'n 
tance  now  is  o".3o. 

The  large  refractor  fails  to  show  any  third  star  in  the  system  of 
70  Ophiuchi,  and  both  components  are  single  with  all  powers.  At 
one  time  72  Ophiuchi  was  thought  to  be  double  (WJ342),  but  no) 
companion  can  be  seen  here.  S.  W.  B. 


Notes  on  Stellar  Spectra. 

The  spectra  of  the  following  stars  (among  many  others)  have  been 
examined  here  during  the  past  summer  with  a  small  spectroscope 
attached  to  the  36-inch  equatorial,  and  in  response  to  inquiries  which 
have  been  made,  I  give  below  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  results. 
The  spectroscope  which  was  used  has  no  measuring  apparatus,  and 
the  positions  of  lines  are  merely  eye  estimates. 

y  Cassiopeia.      This  star  is  the  most  conspicuous   example  of 
Vogel's  class  I  r,  and  remarkable  changes  in  the  bright  lines  in  its 
spectrum  have  been  observed  by  von  Konkolv,  von  Gothard  and 
Others.      I   have  therefore  examined   it   frequently,   but,  so  far,   no 
changes  have  been  seen.     The  C  and  F  lines  are  brilliant,  narrow 
and  sharp;   Yiy,  in  the  violet,  is  seen  with  some  difficulty.     The 
green  is  full  of  ver>'  fine,  delicate  dark  lines,  seen  only  under  good 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  b  group  being  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  the  others.     There  is  also  an  appearance  of  faint  bright  lines  in 
the  green,  which  may  be  due  to  the  actual  existence  of  bright  lines,  ^j 
or,  perhaps,  to  spaces  between  the  fine  dark  lines  just  mentioned,^! 
seeming  bright  by  contrast.     It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  this  point. 
There  are  in  all  eight  or  ten  such   places.     Somewhat  nearer  to  C       , 
than  to  the  estimated  position  of  D  is  a  fairly  prominent  dark  band, 
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or,  more  probably,  group  of  fine  lines.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
either  dark  or  bright  lines  can  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  D.  The 
continuous  spectrum  close  to  the  bright  hydrogen  lines  appears 
somewhat  darker  than  it  does  elsewhere,  but  this  I  have  considered 
to  be  the  effect  of  contrast. 

U  Cygni.     This  is  a  ver)'  red  star,  with  a  spectrum  described  by 

UNER  as  III/'.     When  examined  with  the  36-inch  refractor  it  was 

of  about  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  the  spectrum  was  dim,  but  the 

zones  in  the  lower  part  could  be  distinguished.      The  blue   was 

excessively  faint.     There  was  no  appearance  of  bright  lines. 

V  Cygni  is  also  a  very  red  star,  and  when  examined  with  the 
spectroscope  was  of  about  the  same  brightness  as  U  Cygni,  Its 
spectrum  is  described  by  Duner  as  llltit  The  sky  was  remarkably 
smoky  when  observations  were  made  here,  and  the  s[>ectrum  was 
dim,  but  at  three  places  in  the  yellow  and  green  shone  with  such 
comparative  brightness  that  these  places  appeared  like  bright  lines. 
\  The  brightest  was  the  more  refrangible  yellow  line.  It  is  possible 
^H^t  these  lines  may  be  the  edges  of  the  usual  zones  of  class  III^, 
^Tu  Duner  says  the  yellow  and  green  zones  are  very  bright,  but  the 
I     appearance  was  more  like  that  of  bright  lines. 

I  D.  M.  4J°,  No,  3571.     This  is  a  star  recently  found  by  Prof. 

Pickering,  by  the  aid  of  photography  (A.  N.  2912),  to  belong  to 
class  \\b.  It  is  much  like  the  other  stars  of  this  class  found  by 
Prof.  Pickering  and  by  Wolf  and  Ravet.  The  faint  spectrum 
connecting  the  principal  bright  lines  in  the  sjiectra  of  these  stars 
appears  to  be  continuous  with  a  small  instrument,  but  with  the 
36-inch  refractor  is  seen  to  be  an  extremely  complicated  range  of 
absorption  bands  and  faint  bright  lines.  The  above  star  differs 
from  others  that  I  have  examined  in  the  unusual  broadness  and 
diflfuseness  of  these  faint  bands.  J.  E.  K. 


"An  Improved  Astronomical  Mirror." 


IK  device  for  constructing  large  telescope  mirrors,  which  has  re- 
tly  been  patented  (at  an  expense  of  $60),  is  described  under  the 
ve  title  in  \}nc  Scientific  American  for  September  7,  1889.     The 
mirror  is  a  flat,  circular  disc  of  metal,  supported  around  its  circumfer- 
ence by  a  flange  or  .shoulder  on  the  cell.     Through  a  hole  in  its  centre 
sses  a  bolt,  and  by  turning  a  nut  on  the  outside  of  the  cell,  the 
Siirror  is  "buckled"  into  sha[je.     The  inventor  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  by  carrying  the  motion  of  the  nut  to  a  convenient  position 
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near  the  eye-piece  a  ready  adjustment  of  the  focus  will  be  obtained. 
This  method  has  the  great  advantages  of  simplicity  and  cheapness ; 
ils  defects  will  be  ascertained  by  the  inventor  when  he  comes  to 
try  it  J.  E.  K- 


Observations  on  the  near  approach  of  Mars  and  SATimN 
September  19,  1889. 

The  eastern  sky  was  thick  with  haze  when  the  two  planets  ros^ 
and  they  were  not  visible  until  a  considerable  altitude  was  attained. 
At  about  4  A.  M.  they  could  be  seen  dimly  with  the  naked  eye ; 
Mars,  small  and  insignificant,  slightly  east  of  Saturn.  As  soon  as 
the  images  were  at  all  measurable,  I  made  a  eeries  of  micrometricat 
observations  of  the  two  for  position  angle  and  distance,  and  for 
differences  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  using  the  1  j-inc 
equatorial. 

Following  are  the  measures  which  are  corrected  for  refraction  in 
distance  and  in  the  J  "  and  J  a ;  the  times  being  Ml.  Hamilton 
mean  time : 

d.    k,  m,    t, 

1889.  Sept.  19  16  16  39.  Poiiilion  angle  of  Mars,  \a\'.o  (3). 

"  "  19162424.  Dist.  belw'nouterlimlisof /J/orjanil  5a/wr»r,  356".  I  (3 

"  "  19  16  39  14.     "         "      nearer     "         "        "         "       342".3(J 

"  19  16  34  J9.     "         "      center  and  center,  3S8".8  (3). 

■  "  19  16  39  49.  Position  angle  of  Mars,  toi°.8  (4). 

'  "  19  17  36  29.*  A  3     S'—h      -  ''  39"-2  (5)  apparent. 

"  '•  19  17  45  49.* /I  a    (^ — b      -o'"29'.9i  (II)  apparent. 

The  most  striking  feature  was  when  the  two  planets  were  fading 
from  the  advent  of  daylight.  At  the  approach  of  day  Saturn  as- 
sumed a  pale,  ashy  hue,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  while  Mars 
retained  its  lustre  in  a  surprismg  manner,  being  of  a  strong  orange 
yellow  in  color;  its  north  polar  cap  stood  out  strikingly  towards  the 
close  of  the  observations,  a  dark  marking  being  also  visible  near  the 
middle  of  the  disc.  Saturn  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  telescope  at 
i8h.  6m.,  the  last  glimpse  being  had  a  few  seconds  earlier.  At  this 
time  Mars  was  easily  conspicuous,  the  sun  being  5°  or  6°  high  and  the 
sky  pretty  thick.  At  i8h.  lom.  Mars  began  to  grow  pale.  At  i8h. 
25m.  it  was  still  visible  but  very  pale  and  easily  lost  in  the  field,  though 
it  could  have  been  followed  for  some  time  longer.     By  the  time  the 
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planets  were  high  enough  to  observe  with  the  large  telescope  Ihcy 
had  separated  too  far  to  be  brought  into  the  field  of  view  of  the 
largest  eye- piece.  E.  E.  B. 

IL    Mr.  Hamilton,  Sept.  30th,  1889. 
of 


HE  Uses  ok  Trah^  of  Stars  in  Measurements  ok   PosnroN 
OR  OK  Brightness. 


Photographs  of  star  groups  may  be  made  for  either  one  of  three 
portant  objects.  They  may  serve  —  {a)  to  give  a  picture  merely ; 
*)  for  measurement  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars  of  the  group ; 
•,  (<■)  for  measurement  of  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  the  stars 
of  the  group.  For  the  first  purpose  the  stars  must  be  photogra])hed 
as  points  or  dots.  Such  dots  may  also  be  used  for  the  purposes  b 
and  c.  For  the  purposes  b  and  c  it  will  often  be  very  advantageous 
to  employ  traih  instead  of  dots.  The  difTerence  of  declination  of 
two  stars,  A  and  B,  can  be  more  accurately  determined  from  measures 
made  of  the  distance  apart  of  their  traih  than  from  measures  of  the 
distance  of  the  corresjionding  dots  ;  just  as  a  star  can  be  more  accu- 
rately bisected  in  declination  by  a  Z.  D.  micrometer  than  in  R.  A. 
by  a  fixed  thread.  Hence  the  use  of  trails  in  R.  A.  If  now  we  can 
produce  trails  in  declination,  a  corresponding  advantage  can  be  had 
for  measures  of  differences  of  R.  A.  The  negative  plate  of  the 
great  equatorial  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  compound  slide-rest.  The 
upper  slide-rest  which  carries  the  plate  has  a  motion  in  any  desired 
direction  (usually  in  R.  A.),  and  the  lower  slide-rest,  which  carries 
both  plate  and  upper  rest,  has  a  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion for  the  upper  slide. 

If  a  clock-work  motion  is  attached  to  the  lower  slide,  this  slide 
can  be  moved  in  declination  (say)  for  a  certain  distance  (only). 
It  will  fin.illy  come  to  the  end  of  its  run.  Suppose  the  telescope  at 
rest,  the  objective  covered  and  the  lower  slide-rest  moving  in  declina- 
tion. If  an  exjjosure  is  now  made,  we  shall  have  trails  suitable 
^■br  measuring  differences  of  R.  A.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  lower 
^^Ride  comes  to  the  end  of  its  run.  Trails  in  R.  A.  are  now  produced, 
L  wiiich  are  suitable  for  measures  of  differences  of  declination. 
^H  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  lower  slide  may  be  ordered  in 
^^wy  desired  position  angle.  Thus  we  may  choose  the  direction  of 
the  first  set  of  trails  so  as  to  be  most  advantageous  for  the  subse- 
quent measures,     'llie  second  set  of  trails  will  always  be  in  R.  A. 
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position  angle  of  the  first  trails.  It  is  believed  that  this  simple 
method  will  have  important  bearings  on  the  determination  of  stellar 
parallax  by  photography,  a  research  for  which  the  great  equatorial 
is  especially  fitted. 

'i'rails  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars, 
The  blackening  of  the  plate  is  proportional  to  the  photographic  mi 
nitude  of  the  star  and  to  the  star's  rale  of  motion  on  the  plate  (am 
to  other  things,  also). 

Two  stars  at  different  declinations  will  move  at  different  rates  on 
the  plate  and  hence  will  produce  trails  of  different  intensity.  A 
(theoretical)  correction  for  the  different  rales  of  motion  can  be  made 
and  the  measures  of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  trails  can  be  taken 
as  measures  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  This  method 
has  been  extensively  used  by  the  Harvard  College  Observatory. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  objections  to  the  method,  but  will 
simply  show  how  all  objections  can  be  overcome  by  adopting  an  in- 
genious proposal  made  by  Professor  Schaeuerlk.  His  suggestion 
to  photograph  the  trails  of  all  stars  on  a  plate  moving  in  declinati< 
at  the  same  rate  that  an  equatorial  star  moves  in  R.  A.  All  trails" 
will  then  have  the  same  exposure.  The  rate  of  the  clock  which 
drives  the  plate  in  declination  can  be  tested  at  any  time  by  photo- 
graphing holh  trails  (R.  A.  and  Dec.)  of  the  same  equatorial  star. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  jjliotonietry  of  all  stars  sufficiently  bright 
to  give  such  trails  should  be  made  by  this  method.  For  fainter  stars 
the  method  described  by  Professor  Schakuerle  {Publ.  Ast.  Soc. 
Pacific,  No.  4)  should  be  employed.  K.  S.  H 

LiL'K  Obsekvatohv,  July  15,  1889. 
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llnutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  boari)  of  directors,  held 
September  28,  1889,  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

A  quorum  was  present. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  ami  ordered  on  file. 
The  printing  of  a  circular  of  information  was  authorized. 
Hon.  R.  W.  Waterman,  Governor  of  California;  IIknry  Lokd  IIoulion, 
1.,  Caracas,  Veneiucia;  Mrs.  Anna  Palmer  DraI'ER,  New  York  City,  wcic 
duly  elected  as  life  members  of  the  .Society. 

It  was  KaohitJ,  That  the  design  for  the  Society's  diploma  recommended  by 
Committee  be  adopted,  and  that  500  copies  of  it  be  printed  by   Messrs. 
mnoN  Si.  Key. 

Mr.  PlERSON  reported  that  the  Society  had  been  incorporated  on  August 
aS.  1S89. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  ofierol  to  Mr.  Piekson  for  his 

nd  services  in  the  matter  of  incorporating  the  Society,  and  also  to  Mr.  Knox, 

notary.     The  fees  to  Slate  officers  were  ordered  paid. 

It  was  ordered  tliat  the  .Secretary  in  San  Francisco  be  furnished  with  a  rc- 
»Iving  fund  of  $10  for  the  payment  of  petty  bills.     Adjourned, 


INiri'ES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF   THE  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETV  OF   IHE 

Pacific,  held  September  28,  18S9,  at  the 
Lick  Ob.servatory. 

IPusriaKO  >v  the  Secxetahibs  roii  Publication.] 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  July  27  were  read  and  approved, 
A  list  of  presents  to  the  Society  was  read,  and  thanks  were  returned  tu  the 
mors. 

TTie  following  persons  were  elected  to  membership  (the  names  of  lifc-meni- 
rs,  duly  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  are  marked  with  a  star  (*): 
Henry  Lord  Boui.ton,  F.  R.  A.S.*  Caracas,  Vener.ucla. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Brewer, San  Mateo.  Cal. 

Gcorob  W.  Beaver 418  California  Street,  .San  Francisco,  Col. 

Hon.  John  L.  Uearh,       ....     Cenlreville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

A.  J.  Burniiam Lick  Observatory,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Anna  Palmer  Draper,*      .     271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

E.  Downs, Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.   CUNNINC.HAM, Swarthmore  College,  Delaware  Co.,  I'enn. 

if.  Geo.  C.  Edwarus,       .     .     .     Berkeley,  Cal. 

if.  T.  C.  George, University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

■of.  Alfred  Higbib,      ....     University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jo5<f,  Cal. 

if.  J.  C.  Hawver Auburn,  Cal. 

on.  W.  H.  Jordan, 328  Montgomery  Street, San  Francisco.Cal. 

rof.  JosiAH  Keep, Mills  College.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Mis*  Laura  Kimbkr Occidental  Hotel,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  A.  LiLIENCRANTZ 1459  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

F.  G.  MONTEALECRR 230  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

President  C.  C.  Stratton,  .     .     .     Mills  College,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Frederick  C.  Terry,    ....     529  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Otto  von  Geldern 1905  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  H.  WvETH Oakland,  Cal. 

on.  R.  W.  Waterman,*    .     .    .     .Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  WiNCHELL, 1214  Grove  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

DWARD  B.  Young, 430  Montgomery  Street, San  Francisco,Cal. 

The  design  for  the  Society's  diploma,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  exhibvVed  V.Q  VVvt 
eeliog. 
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(Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commitlcc  on  iJie  Dtploma.l 
"A  design  for  this  dinlotna  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  and  sent  tr> 
P.  R.  Calvert  of  Nashville,  who  has  made  the  finished  drawing. 

"  As  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  owes  its  origin  to  the  associati 
of  amateur  and  professional  astronomers  in  the  observation  of  the  Total  Sol 
Fxlipsc  of  January  I,  1S89,  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  give  a  chief  position  in' 
the  diploma  of  the  Society  to  the  Sun's  Corona  as  then  displayed.  Accordingly, 
the  centre  of  the  upper  panel  contains  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  Corona  of 
January,  1889.  To  the  left  and  right  of  this  arc  the  symbols  of  Ihe  eight  major 
planets.  The  twelve  medallions  of  the  lower  panel  include  the  twelve  Zodiacal 
signs,  copied  from  the  beautiful  designs  of  Mr.  Veddkr.  The  right  hand  panels 
represent  first,  the  great  comet  of  1858,  and  second,  the  configuration  of  the 
Constellation  of  Orion.  The  stars  of  this  constellation  may  stand  for  the  stellr'' 
universe;  while  they  also  remind  us  that  the  central  .>;tar  of  the  sword-ham' 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  nebulsc.  The  drawing  of  the  Muse 
Astronomy^  Urama — in  the  left-hand  panel  is  copied  from  the  antique  statue  of 
the  Vatican.  The  national  coat  of  arms  in  the  upper  left-hand  panel  designates 
the  country  in  which  the  Society  has  its  seat,  and  to  which  the  work  of  our  mem- 
bers should  bring  increasing  honor  as  time  goes  on." 

E.  S.  HoLDEN,  E.  E.  Barnard,  W.  B.  Tyi.er,  Committee. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Donohoe  had  secured  very  satisfactory  designs  for 
the  Comet  Medal  from  M.  Dubois  in  Paris,  and  thai  the  dies  were  now  making. 

The  Society  was  also  notified  that  Messrs.  Burniiam  and  Schaeberle  were 
to  leave  California  September  29th  or  30th  for  South  America,  on  the  expedition 
to  observe  the  Total  Lclipse  of  December  aist.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Crocker,  the  expedition  is  completely  equipped,  and,  barring  bad  weather,  i> 
sure  of  success. 

The  I).  S.  Government  will  send  an  expedition  in  the  U.  .S.  S.  Pensatcta. 
Five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  to  cover  the  expenses.  The  expe- 
dition is  under  Professor  Todd.  The  vessel  will  touch  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
and  from  thence  two  parties  will,  it  is  said,  separate  and  go  tu  points  on  the 
Coania  River. 

The  English  expedition  to  South  America  under  Rev.  Father  S.  J.  Perrv, 
F.  K.  S.,  will  take  station  at  Salute  I.,  near  Cayenne.  Mr.  Taylor,  F.  R.  A.  S., 
goes  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Each  of  these  expeditions  has  the  same  programme 
and  twin  instruments,  viz :  an  Abnev  4-inch  photographic  lens  and  a  20-inch 
reflector  of  45  inches  focus.  It  is  hoped  to  get  sixteen  pictures  at  each  station. 
No  spectroscopic  work  is  to  be  attempted.  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Jepi-ervs, 
who  obser\'ed  the  eclipse  of  1887  in  Russia,  expect  to  observe  that  of  next  De- 
cember in  Trinidad.  H.  M.  S.  Cotnus  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Engli.'>h 
expeditions  by  the  British  Admiralty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thai  the  Lick  Observatory  Expedition  is  (apparently)  the 
only  one  provided  with  a  lens  of  more  than  45-inch  focus.     The  experience 
last  January  seems  to  have  sliown  that  the  .solar  images  from  lenses  of  less 
60  or  70  inches  focus  are  too  small  to  show  much  detail  in  the  inner  corona. 

The  papers  presented  were  : 

On  the  Companions  to  Brooks' Comet  (July  23,  i88g)  discovered  at  the  Li 
Observatory,  by  E.  E.  Barnarij. 

Drawings  of  Jupiter  made  with  the  26-inch  Equatorial  at  Washington  during 
1875,  by  E.  S.  HoLDEN. 

Drawings  of  Jupiter  made  with  a  5-inch  Equatorial  at  Nashville  during 
years  1879-1883,  by  E.  E.  Barnard. 

(The  drawings  of  Jupiter  made  by  Mr.  Keeler  with  Ihe  36-inch  Equator! 
during  the  present  op|x>sition  were  not  exhibited  for  lack  of  time.) 

On  the  Establishment  of  a  Standard  Meridian  Line  for  Santa  Clara  Count/j 
California,  by  James  E.  Keeler. 

Occultations  of  Stars  by  Ihe  Moon,  by  A.  O.  Leuschner. 

Conjunction  of  Afart  and  Saturn,  September  20,  1889,  by  W.  E.  Downs. 

On  the  Photographic  Brightness  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  by  J.  M.  ScitAEUERLK^i 
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These  papers  will  lie  printed  in  Tull  or  in  alwtracl  in  numbers  4  and  5  of  the 
Dblications. 

The  Society  (hen  ndjournvil  to  meet  at  its  rogms,  408  California  Street,  San 
ttncisco,  on  Nov  ember  jo,  1S89. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

BWAnn  S.  HoLDF.s  (Lick  Observatory), 
ITm.  M.  Tierson  (76  Nevada  Block,  S.  K.),     - 

H.  LowDEN  (213  Sansome  Street,  S.  K.), 
HANK  SouLE  (Students'  Observatory,  BetWeley),     - 
Chas.  Burckualter  (Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland),   - 
M.  ScHAEBERLE  (Lick  Observatory),     -        .        -        . 
,  J.  MOLKRA  (850  Van  Ness  Avenue,  S.  F.), 

an/  ef  Directors  —  Messrs.   Ai-VORli,    BoERiCKE,   BuRCKilAUTER,    GlBliS, 

GKANT,  HOLDEN,  LoWDEN,  MOLERA,  PlKRSON,  SCHAEUERLE,  SOULt. 

ffuutce  Commiltte — Messrs.  Gibus,  Pierson,  Molkra. 

tmittee  an  PuHt\-a/i<m— Messrs.  Dewey,  Treat,  Ziel. 
'emmittei  on  the  Comet  A/eJa/  —  Messrs.    Holden   [ejr-oJSeio),    Scharberle, 

Burckhalter. 
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NOTICE. 

Members  arc  requested  to   preserve  the  copies  of  the  Publications  of  the 
ciety  as  sent  to  them.     At  certain  intervals  a  title  page  and  index  uf  the  pre- 
sling  numbers  will  also  be  sent  to  the  members,  who  can  then  bind  the  num- 
;  together  into  a  volume. 

The  titles  of  papers  for  reading  should  be  communicated  to  either  of  the 
retaries  as  early  as  possible. 
Those  nicml>ers  who  propose  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  at  Mount 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Ul/HCKHALTEK,  at 
be  rooms  of  the  .Society,  408  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  order  that 
rrangcments  may  he  made  for  transportation,  lodging,  etc. 
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OBSERVATIONS    OF    JUPITER    WITH    A    FnT:-INCH 
^        REFRACTOR,  DURING   THE    YEARS    1879-1886. 


By  E.  E.  Barnard. 


During  the  years  1879  and  1880  I  was  constantly  employed  in 
the  daytime  with  my  business  duties ;  but  every  possible  opportu- 
nity was  used  in  astronomical  observations  at  night.  The  latter  part 
of  1879  and  the  major  part  of  1880  were  devoted  to  an  extended 
series  of  observations  and  drawings  of  Jupiter. 

These  observations  were  made  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  (A  = 


■+«>''39°o;    ^ 


36°  10'),  and  before  I  was  connected  with  the 


Vanderbilt  University  Observatory. 

The  telescope  was  a  five-inch  refractor,  mounted  on  a  portable 
ipod,  without  a  driving  clock.  A  magnifying  power  of  173  diam- 
eters was  nearly  always  employed — the  instability  of  the  mounting 
preventing  the  use  of  a  much  higher  power.  A  right-angled  prism 
was  used  with  the  eye-piece.  This  shows  the  planet  reversed,  but  not 
inverted.  In  sketching,  a  small  wooden  box  or  desk  was  used,  with 
a  glass  in  the  top,  on  which  the  paper  was  laid.  A  faint  illumination 
from  below,  through  the  sketching  paper,  was  obtained  from  the 
reflected  light  of  a  candle.  By  this  means  I  could  sit  with  the  desk 
on  my  knees  and  compare  the  telescopic  image  directly  with  the 
drawing. 

The  drawings  were  very  carefully  made,  and  faithfully  show  the 
markings  as  they  apjieared  upon  the  planet  at  the  lime  of  observa- 
tion. Professor  Holden  has  lately  seen  these  drawings,  and  sug- 
gested that  I  collect  them  together  and  prepare  them  for  reproduction 
by  photo-lithography.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  forty-five  of  them 
as  fairly  representing  the  phenomena  oi  Jupiter  during  the  period  of 
observation,  and  they  are  reproduced  in  Plates  I,  II,  III,  IV,  follow- 
ing. Constant  reference  should  be  made  to  the  plates  by  the  reader. 
In  these  plates  the  top  of  each  drawing  is  north ;  the  bottom  is  south ; 
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the  right-hand  side  is  east,  or  following ;  the  left-hand  side  is  we 
or  preceding. 

During  the  observations  the  usual  appearance  of  the  planet  wj 
about  as  follows :  Around  the  e<]uatoriaI  regions  was  a  broad  band 
or  belt,  which  could  really  be  said  to  be  two  belts ;  for  it  was  always 
divided  longitudinally  by  a  sinuous,  lighter  jxjrtion,  which  was  some- 
times much  broken  by  diffusions  from  the  belts  and  by  cloud  like 
forms.  In  the  observations,  I  have  considered  this  great  belt  as  two, 
and  have  called  the  parts,  respectively,  the  north  and  the  south  equa- 
torial belts,  or,  collectively,  the  equatorial  belt.  Considered  as  one, 
the  bell  was  about  one-fifih  the  polar  diameter  of  the  planet  in  width. 

Just  south  of  the  equatorial  belt  was  situated  the  Great  Red  Spot, 
covering  an  area  of  over  two  hundred  million  square  miles — greater 
than  the  entire  surface  of  our  earth. 

On  the  inner  part  of  the  south  equatorial  belt  was  frequently  see^ 
a  brilliant  white  spot,  which  had  a  very  strong  proper  motion  witj 
reference  to  the  Red  Spot. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator  were  situated  three  narrow  lines 
belts.     I  have  designated  these  as  the  first,  second  and  third  linear 
belts.    The  third  was  usually  the  border  of  the  north  polar  cap,  while 
the  first  became  the  scene  of  remarkable  changes  about  the  istof 
November,  1880. 

What  principally  attracted  my  attention  to  the  planet  was  \\\i 
appearance  of  the  Great  Red  Spot.  The  early  history  of  this  object 
seems  to  be  rather  obscure,  but  it  was  certainly  seen  as  early  as  July, 
1878,  by  Professor  Pritcheit,  at  Glasgow,  Missouri,  and  was  prob- 
ably seen  at  intervals  as  early  as  1870. 

It  was  first  seen  by  me  in  the  early  morning  of  August  3,  1879. 
I  had  heard  nothing  of  it ;  and  while  obsen'ing  and  sketching  yw/rV^r 
it  came  into  view  around  the  following  limb,  and  was  so  remarkable 
in  form  and  color  that  I  was  at  once  struck  with  its  appearance.  Ot^H 
this  date  the  form  of  the  spot  was  different  from  what  it  was  at  any 
of  my  subsequent  observations.  While  the  south  edge  of  the  s]>oi 
was  nearly  straight  and  the  following  end  blunt,  the  north  edge 
tapered  towards  the  preceding  end,  strikingly  like  the  drawing  by 
Trouvelot  in  the  Observatory  for  April,  1879  (p.  411). 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  drawings  nearly  all  show  some  phase 
the  Red  Spot.     I  have  so  selected  them  because  it  was  the  principa 
object  of  interest  with  a  small  telescope,  and  therefore  received  the 
most  attention.     Though  the  Red  Spot  was  watched  carefully,  I 
never  saw  any  details  on  its  surface  until  the  latter  part  of  the  obser- 
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vations,  when  a  whitish  cloud  formed  upon  it.     Changes  were  some- 
limes  seen,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  spot.     These  were  confined 
to  the  ends,  which  occasionally  appeared  rounded,  and,  again,  were 
much  pointed,  or  cigar-shaped.     Faint  trails  were  frequently 
■n  running  from  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  spot,  and  sometimes 
m  both  ends  at  the  same  time ;  the  most  persistent  of  these  was 
e  trail  from  the  preceding  end. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Great  .Spot  was  the 
pulsion  it  seemed  to  exert  upon  adjacent  markings  on  the  planet. 
'or  a  time  it  was  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  light  that  completely  encir- 
cled it  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles  (see  drawing  of 
October  3,  1879),  and  which  appeared  as  a  visible  barrier  against 
the  approach  of  any  spot  or  marking.    So  manifest  was  this  repellant 
force  that,  as  early  in  the  observations  as  1879,  I  called  attention  to 
in  the  English  Mechanic  (Vol.  30,  p.  166), 
There  was,  however,  one  striking  exception  to  this  general  rule : 
in  July,  1880,  a  dense,  smoky  shading  was  seen  apparently  attached 

I  to  the  south  side  of  the  Red  Spot,  extending  to  the  south  preceding, 
and  covering  an  area  but  little  less  than  the  Great  Spot  itself.  This 
eventually  passed  the  Red  Spot,  and,  having  a  shorter  period,  soon 
left  it  far  behind,  and  finally  became  squeezed  out  into  a  short  longi- 
tudinal belt  or  spot,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  miles  long. 
Two  white  belts,  one  on  each  side,  seemed  to  compress  it  into  a  defi- 
nite form,  that  now  extended  east  and  west,  instead  of  southwest  and 
northeast,  its  primitive  direction. 
I  During  the  observations,  a  great  number  of  estimates  were  made  of 

'      the  instant  that  the  Great  Spot  was  in  transit  across  the  central  meri- 
dian of  the  disc  of  Jupiter.     In  discussing  his  micrometer  measures 
of  such  transits  from  June  to  December,  1880,  on  thirty-one  days, 
^^Prof.  HovGH  says  that  his  observations  "gave  for  the  mean  error  of 
^B  single  pair  of  measures  ±  o^.g,  and  for  the  average  mean  probable 
F     error  for  any  day,  ±  o"'.4,  on  the  observed  transit  of  the  Red  Spot 
I      over  the  central  meridian,"  and  further  remarks:  "  It  may  be  inferred 
■from  these  results  that  the  use  of  a  micrometer  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  any  method  of  estimation."     Among    the  observations  of 
the  Red  Spot   I  have  forty-four  complete  and  carefully  estimated 
transits — that  is,  observations  of  the   preceding  end,   middle,  and 
following  end  of  the  spot.     Twenty-one  of  these  are  from  a  single 
lUt  careful  estimate  of  each  phase.     These  give  the  probable  error 
a  transit  of  the  center  from  the  mean  of  the  three  observations  = 
In  twenty-three  of  these  transits  three  estimations  were 
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made  of  each  phase ;  from  these  I  get  for  the  transit  of  the  middle 
from  the  mean  of  the  nine  observations  the  error  of  the  transit,  — 
±  o".7.  These  values  are  comparable  with  the  best  micrometer  meas- 
ures. It  is  evident  that  they  should  be  so.  The  Red  Spot  movi 
through  an  angle  of  about  o°.6  in  i".  At  transit  this  amounts  to  a 
change  of  distance  from  the  limb  of  about  o".  2.  It  is  clear,  that  with 
a  five-inch  telescope  the  position  of  the  spot  could  not  have  been 
fixed  more  closely  with  a  micrometer  (even  if  I  had  been  provided 
with  one,  which  was  not  the  case)  than  i;  was  by  the  method  of  transits. 
I  think  the  sole  advantage  of  micrometer  measures  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  that  they  can  be  made  near  the  transit,  thus  saving  time 
by  not  having  to  wait  for  special  phases,  and  that  they  can  be 
repeated  until  the  accidental  error  of  the  result  is  reduced  to  a  small 
quantity. 

I  have  inserted  the  above  comparisons  to  show  what  accuracy 
may  be  obtained  by  carefully  made  estimates,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  not  all  the  accurate  appliances  of  an  obi 
tory  to  work  with. 

During  the  observations,  which  frequently  extended  over  an 
interval  before  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Spot  at  the  following 
limb  and  until  after  it  had  disappeared  at  the  preceding  limb,  I 
several  times  noted  the  moment  when  the  first  trace  of  the  Red  Spot 
could  be  seen  at  the/  limb.  The  mean  of  seven  such  observations, 
compared  with  the  observed  transit  of  the  center  of  the  spot,  gave  the 
interval  2''  i"  from  the  first  trace  of  the/,  end  of  the  Red  Spot  at  the 
/.  limb,  until  the  center  of  the  spot  was  in  transit.  This  gives  i''36°' 
as  the  time  that  a  mark  of  the  same  distinctness  as  the  Red  Spot,, 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  could  be  seen  before  ii 
transit;  s""  iz"  is,  therefore,  the  tolal  duration  of  visibility  of  a«r; 
point  of  the  Red  Spot  during  a  rotation.  Thus  the  spot  could  nevi 
be  altogether  invisible  through  rotation  for  a  greater  interval  than 
jh  jjin  fj.Qjj,  (j,g  x\xa&  the/,  end  disappeared  at  the/,  limb  until  the  p.  end 
reappeared  at  the/  limb.  The  mean  of  two  estimates  gave  i''9"'  as 
the  interval  between  the  time  when  the  spot  was  clearly  seen  free 
within  the  /  limb  and  the  time  of  transit  of  its  center.  Slight  varia- 
tions in  the  tint  and  depth  of  color  of  the  spot  were  noticed,  and  it 
was  frequently  contrasted  with  some  portion  of  the  equatorial  belt ; 
but  as  the  belt  itself  was  probably  subject  to  a  far  greater  change  in 
depth  and  color  than  the  Red  Spot,  such  a  comparison  would  not 
very  conclusive  proof  of  change. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  the  observations,  even 
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an  abbreviated  form,  so  I  shall  briefly  summarize  the  most  important 
points : 


The  Color  of  the  Red  Spot. 
Aug.  2,  it  is  described  as  of  the  color  of  red-hot  iron. 


B      1879- 

^H      1880.    July  1 1,  a  clear,  darkish  Indian  red,  brighter  in  color  than 

^^^quatorial  belt ;  July  24,  a  clearer  red  than  equatorial  belt :  July  39, 

a  light  Indian  red,  the  belts  a  duller  red;   Aug.  16,  a  brick-dust 

color — same  tint  as  north  equatorial  belt ;  Sept.  14,  a  lighter  red, 

^Hvery   much  lighter  than  north   belt;   Sept.    16,  a  brick  red,  more 

^^trongly  marked  than  the  north  band;  Sept.  25,  a  deep  brick-dust 

color ;  Sept.  30,  a  distinct  red,  the  equatorial  bands  a  heavier  red ; 

Oct.  7,  a  redder  color  than  the  belts ;  Oct.  1 3,  a  heavy  red,  clear 

and  sharp ;  OcL  20,  a  light,  clear  red  ;  Nov.  r,  a  pale  red ;  Nov.  3, 

a  deep  brick-dust  color ;  Nov.  1 1,  a  solid  red,  well  outlined  ;  Nov.  20, 

a  little  less  deep  in  color,  but  very  much  redder  than  the  belts, 

18S1.     Jan.  7,  not  so  well  defined  at  edges,  but  a  deeper  tint  at 
I      the  middle ;  July  2,  a  pale  light  red  ;  July  9,  the  spot  is  even  of  a 

deeper  tint  than  last  year  ;  Oct.  31,  lightish  red. 
^^        1882.     Jan.  2},,  faintish  red,  very  pale. 

^B       1885.     April  25,  it  is  very  faint — i]uite  difficult  to  observe — a 
^\rery  pale  red ;  April  28,  it  is  very  well  seen,  and  is  clearly  outlined 
all  round;  May  12,  very  faint;  May  15,  fairly  distinct,  probably  a 
white  mass  superposed  on  it 

1886.     April  8,  a  long  white  cloud  clearly  seen  on  the  Red  Spot; 
April  22,  very  faint,  a  whitish  strip  of  cloud  on  it,  north  of  middle. 


Trails  fro.m  the  Ends  of  the  Red  Spot. 


I 

^H      Faint  reddish  trails  were  recorded  on  the  following  dates : 

^H      i879-     Oct.  3,  faint  trail  from  following  end. 

^^  1S80.  July  II,  faint  trail  from  preceding  end;  July  18,  faint 
trail  from  each  end;  Aug.  16,  faint  trail  from  each  end;  .\ug.  30, 
flint  trail  from  each  end  ;  Sept.  1 6,  faint  trail  from  each  end  ;  Nov. 
18,  faint  trail  from  preceding  end  ;  Nov.  20,  faint  trail  from  preced- 

Iing  end. 
I      1886.     Nov.  5,  faint  trail  from  preceding  end. 
I     These  usually  were  about  2"  or  3"  long. 


Size  of  the  Red  Spot. 


Frequent  estimations  were  made,  at  the  telescope,  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  Red  Spot,  on  dates  extending  from  July,  1880,  to  Decem- 
ber 14,  1880,     Following  are  the  estimations : 
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Breadth:  From  twelve  estimates  of  its  breadth  north  and  south, 
it  was  just  perceptibly  less  than  one-half  the  breadth  of  the  equatorial 
band  =  estimate  I;  while  eight  estimates  made  it  exactly  one  half 
=  estimate  II.  One  estimate  placed  it  perceptibly  greater  than  one- 
half  =  estimate  III.  ^^ 

Length :  Sixteen  estimates  made  the  length  very  slightly  less  tha^H 
one-third  the   length  of  the   same   parallel  of  the   disc  of  Jupiter 
=  estimate  I;  while  the   mean  of  six  other  estimates  made  it  o.ja 
that  distance  in  length  —  estimate  II. 

Distance  of  North  Edge  of  Spot  from  South  Edge  of  Belt: 
Twenty-four  estimates  of  the  distance  between  the  north  edge  of  the 
spot  and  the  south  edge  of  the  equatorial  belt  gave  it  0.40  of  the 
width  of  the  spot,  with  decided  and  considerable  variability  (which 
never,  however,  exceeded  one-half).  ^M 

Adopting  from  the  Report  o[\\\e  Dearborn  Observatory  for  1S82 
Professor  Hough's  micrometer  measures  of  the  breadth  of  the  equa- 
torial bands  (fora  jjeriod  exactly  covering  my  estimation)  as  =:  l"o4^^ 
and  his  value  for  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  the  center  of  the  Red^^ 
Spot  ^  i7".94,  we  have  the  above  estimations  expressed  in  seconds 
of  arc  at  the  distance  unity. 

IIreadth  OF  Spot:    Estimate     I  =  ver)' slightly  less  than  3". 5. 

Estimate   II  =  3". 5. 

Estimate  III  greater  than  3".5. 
Length  OF  Si'OT:       Estimate     I  =  very  slightly  less  than  I  a'.o. 

Estimate   11  =  11".  5. 

Distance  Nortic  Edc.k  of  Spot  fiiom  South  Edge  of  Belt:  Assuming, 
with  the  nbuve  estimates,  the  breadth  of  spot  to  equal  3^.5,  the  estimates  gi* 
the  distance  above  as  l".4. 


The  Bay  at  the  Red  Spot  Formed  bv  the  South  Equatorial. 

Belt. 


This  singular  recurring  feature  of  the  south  equatorial  belt  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  As  it  seems  intimately  connected 
with  the  Red  Spot,  it  had  best  be  mentioned  here.  In  a  drawing 
published  in  the  Observatory  for  April,  1879  (p.  411),  Trouvelot 
shows  a  sharp  curvature  of  the  south  side  of  the  equatorial  bell 
around  the  preceding  end  of  the  Great  Spot,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
bay.  He  says  it  had  disappeared  and  reappeared  no  less  than  three 
times  in  a  little  over  a  year,  always  reappearing  at  the  same  place 
with  reference  to  the  Red  Spot.  This  bay,  or  a  similar  one,  is  shown 
in  my  drawing  of  October  3,  1879.     It  then  curved  south,  following 
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the  Red  Spot,  the  southern  limit  diffusing  very  greatly,  but  sharply 
terminated  where  it  cur\'ed  down  following  the  spot.  It  is  shown 
thus  also  in  a  drawing  of  September  14,  1879.  It  was  wholly  absent 
throughout  1880,  the  south  edge  of  the  equatorial  band  being  per- 
fectly straight  all  around  the  planet.  The  first  indication  I  have  of 
its  return  is  February  4,  1 8S2,  (the  observations  had,  however,  ceased  to 
be  continuous  after  1880),  when  I  recorded  that  the  south  equatorial 
band  "appeared  to  blend  southwards,  following  the  Red  Spot."  In 
18S5,  this  feature  was  distinctly  marked — the  appearanoe  being  the 
same  as  in  1879,  except  that  its  extreme  south  edge  did  not  blend  so 
much  as  in  that  year.  Its  presence  was  marked  on  April  25,  May  1 2, 
May  15,  and,  1866,  April  22,  when  the  planet  was  examined.  The 
absence  of  other  dates  indicates  only  that  the  region  of  the  Red  Spot 
was  not  examined,  and  not  that  the  bay  existed  only  on  these  dates. 
At  the  Lick  Observator)'  I  have  seen  it  frequently  at  the  present 
opposition  just  as  it  was  in  1879.  I'hat  this  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  forces  that  produce  the  Red  Spot  there  is  no  doubt.  In  con- 
nection with  this  feature  and  the  Red  Siwt,  I  would  mention  a  singular 
thin  red  line  that  sprung  out  from  the  south  edge  of  the  equatorial  band 
like  a  spur,  and,  curving  backwards,  ran  along  parallel  to  the  south 
edge  of  the  equatorial  belt  for  some  distance.  This  is  shown  in 
the  drawings  of  1880,  September  18,  28,  30,  and  October  10.  Prof. 
Hough  has  figured  this  singular  object  in  a  drawing  made  Septem- 
ber 9,  1880,  with  the  1 8 J.^ -inch  refractor,  just  as  I  have  seen  it, 
except  that  he  does  not  show  it  of  a  red  color.  (See  Report  Dear- 
horn  Ol'servatory,  1882.)  It  occupied  a  place  near  the  preceding 
curve  of  the  bay.  Though  this  spur-line  joined  the  south  edge  of  the 
juatorial  belt,  to  which  it  seemed  attached,  it  did  not  partake  of  its 
motion ;  for  throughout  its  visibility  it  retained  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  the  Red  Spot,  showing  that  its  period  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  spot,  while  the  period  of  the  belt  is  about  sJ4'" 
borter. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  smoky  shading  which,  in  July, 
1S80,  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  Red  Spot,  and  which  finally 
^Kassed  by  it  through  a  more  rapid  rotation.     It  is  shown  on  a  great 
^Hoany  of  the  drawings.     I  would  specially  call  attention  to  those  of 
^Vl.  I  (July  24,  29,  August,  16,  17,  September  9,  11) ;   PI.  II  (Sep- 
tember 30,  October  7,  10,  November  1).     The  drawing  of  July  24, 
shows  a  very  small  spot  near  transit  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Bere.     This  small  spot  was  usually  quite  hard  to  see,  but  was 
clearly  defined  and  dusky  when  best  seen ;  it  was  probably  about  4000 
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miles  long  and  some  2000  miles  wide.  The  remarkable  features  were 
its  permanency  and  its  slow  rotation  period.  Its  period  being  some- 
what less  than  the  Red  .Spot,  it  slowly  drifted  westward  from  that 
object,  and  probably,  in  course  of  time,  completed  a  circuit  of  the 
planet,  which  it  would  do  in  a  little  over  two  years,  when  it  would 
again  be  in  the  region  of  the  Red  Spot.     It  is  shown  in  several  of 

the  drawings.  iH 

The  Equatorial  White  Spot.  ^^ 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  my  observations,  there  was 
present  on  the  planet  a  very  remarkable  White  Spot,  situated  on,  or 
generally  imbedded  in,  the  north  edge  of  the  south  equatorial  band. 
This  object  was  subject  to  remarkable  changes  of  form  and  bright- 
ness. It  required  but  a  few  observations  to  show  that  it  was  in 
rapid  motion  with  reference  to  the  Red  Spot.  Its  period  was  nearly 
five  and  a-half  minutes  shorter  than  that  of  the  Great  Spot  Its  west- 
ward drift  with  reference  to  that  object  was  about  8°  of  longitude 
per  day,  or  about  2430  miles,  at  every  rotation  of  the  planet.  'I"his 
rapid  relative  motion  with  reference  to  the  Red  Spot  would  therefore 
carry  it  completely  around  the  planet  in  forty-five  days,  and  a  num- 
ber of  such  revolutions  were  actually  observed.  It  required  but  four 
days  for  this  swiftly  moving  body  to  completely  pass  the  Red  Spot,  ^ 
which  it  soon  left  far  behind,  and  in  twenty-two  and  one-half  days 
would  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  planet.  I  would  refer  to  the"' 
drawings  of  Plate  III  (November  18,  20,  22  and  23),  where  one  of 
these  passages  of  the  Red  Spot  is  shown.  The  motion  of  this  object 
was  not  perfectly  uniform.  At  times  it  seemed  to  slacken  its  speed, 
and  then  to  spurt  forward  again.  Among  the  surprising  things  about  ^ 
this  spot  were  its  great  changes,  both  of  form  and  brightness.  Ad| 
times  it  became  so  bright  as  to  glisten  like  a  star,  ^\^len  in  this 
condition  it  was  by  far  the  brightest  object  on  the  planet.  For  a 
while  it  would  appear  as  a  rather  small,  inconspicuous,  light,  oval 
spot,  imbedded  in  the  dark  matter  of  the  north  edge  of  the  south 
equatorial  band.  In  this  state  it  would  scarcely  attract  attention. 
It  would  next  be  seen  brilliantly  white,  burying  its  head  in  the  dusky 
matter  of  the  belt,  with  a  vast,  luminous  train  streaming  backwards 
along  the  equatorial  regions,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet.  Sometimes 
this  train  was  composed  of  white,  cloud-like  balls,  that  streamed  east- 
ward on  the  planet.  After  continuing  thus  for  some  time,  it  would 
seem  to  have  wasted  its  energies,  and  would  then  assume  the  quies- 
cent state.  1  have  tried  to  connect  these  changes  of  brightness  with 
the  changes  of  motion,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  though  there 
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is  doubtless  a  relation  between  tliein.  When  at  its  brightest  it  seemed 
to  burrow  in  the  south  band  and  plow  the  matter  before  it,  A  long, 
sinuous  rift  in  the  northern  part  of  the  north  e>|uatorial  band  had 
constantly  the  same  relative  position  to  the  White  Spot,  and  was 
perhaps  in  the  same  layer  of  the  planet's  atmosphere.  Probably  all 
the  objects  in  the  equatorial  regions  had  the  same  motion  as  the 
AVhite  Spot,  or  were  stationary,  relative  to  it.  Indeed,  the  entire 
belt  is  revolving  around  the  planet  once  in  forty-five  days,  relatively 
_to  the  Red  Spot. 

I  will  select  a  few  of  the  many  notes  I  have  on  this  object  and 
hose  connected  with  it : 

t88o.  Aug.  13  (ij""  33'"), a  brilliant  white  spot  appearing  at  the 
/.  limb;  Aug.  16  (11"),  very  white;  Aug.  18,  bright  spot  n.  f.  Red 
Spot,  followed  by  light,  cloudy  masses;  Aug.  23,  the  bright  spot  of 
the  18th  has  toned  down;  Aug.  30,  bright;  Sept.  10  (10'' 30'"), 
brilliant,  with  train;  Sept.  15  (g"*  30""),  very  bright,  with  train  of 
white,  cloudy  masses ;  Sept.  24  (about  9''),  a  bright  head,  with  long, 
curved  stream  of  white  matter  following;  Sept.  28  (i  i''  30'"),  bright ; 
Sept.  31  (y**  33"*),  two  large  white  spots  about  midway  the  disc,  a 
smaller  one  between  them — they  all  shine  with  a  very  white  luster; 
Nov.  II,  a  great  number  of  white  balls  seen  near  10'';  Nov.  18, 
white;  Nov.  20,  it  is  more  isolated  from  the  other  matter — pale 
white,  diffused  at  edges ;  Nov.  22,  smaller  and  pale,  about  the  size 
of  Satellite  I,  but  much  paler;  Nov.  23,  it  is  smaller  and  paler; 
Nor.  24  (9"  20"),  light ;  Nov.  29,  white.  When  best  seen,  it  is 
roundish.  It  seems  to  push  a  dark  mass  in  front  of  it ;  it  is  as  large 
a  satellite. 
1881.  Jan.  7,  very  bright  and  well-defined — it  keeps  the  mass 
of  matter  pushed  up  in  front  of  it  as  before ;  .A.ug.  3,  a  small  white 

^^pot ;  Oct.  29,  a  very  bright  spot,  with  luminous  and  clouded  train  ; 

^■lov.  I,  bright,  and  plowing  its  way  along  the  equatorial  regions; 

^Hlov.  1 2,  white  and  distinct,  about  the  size  of  a  satellite,  a  clouded 

^Hrain  following. 

^H      1882.     Feb.  4,  white — fainter,  luminous  train. 

^H      1886.     May  13,  white,  luminous  train. 

^»  The  above  times  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  its  transit.  These 
apparitions  were  doubtless  the  same  object,  as  they  refer  to  a  bright 
body  imbedded  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  south  band,  and  just  south 
of  the  equator.  From  the  comparisons  of  its  size  to  the  satellites,  it 
was  probably  about  two  or  three  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  It  is 
shown  on  the  drawings  for  (PI.  I)  Aug.  13,  16,  Sept  10;  (PL  II) 
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Sept.  24,  28,  30,  Nov.  7;  {PI.  Ill)  Nov.   j8,  22,  23,  and  (PL  IV) 
Nov.  5,  1 88 1. 

The  Equatorial  Belts. 

The  equatorial  belts  were  subject  to  many  internal  changes. 
These  changes,  though  frequent,  are  not  so  great  as  one  would  be 
led  to  think  from  examining,  say,  that  region  just  north  of  the  Great 
Spot.  Part  of  the  changes  are  due  to  the  continual  drift  of  the  belt 
past  the  Red  Spot ;  thus  every  few  days  presenting  an  entirely  differ- 
ent part  of  the  belt  to  view  from  any  one  standpoint.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  White  Spot  in  its  journey 
around  the  planet.  I  would  also  refer  to  (Tl.  II)  the  drawings  of 
September  30  and  October  7,  where  a  decided  drift  of  the  dusky 
masses  is  shown.  These  belts  changed  in  strength  and  depth  of 
color.  When  I  first  examined  the  belts,  in  1879,  the  northern  one 
was  reddish,  while  the  southern  was  bluish;  the  two  being  sej^a- 
rated  by  a  whitish,  serpentine  division.  Thouj-h  my  notes  contain 
freijuent  reference  to  the  colors  of  these  belts,  it  will  jirobably  be 
best,  considering  the  limited  space,  to  very  briefly  state  a  few  of  the 
observations  in  a  general  form. 
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Colors  of  the  Equatorial  Belts. 

North  of  the  narrow,  light  rift  in  the  northern  part  of  the  north 
belt,  the  color  was  frequently  of  a  deep,  rich  vermilion,  while  the  rest 
of  the  belt  towards  the  equator  was  of  a  much  lighter  red,  though 
at  times  it  became  a  ver)'  deep,  darkish  red.  The  south  belt  remained 
bluish  for  a  long  time,  and  I  first  began  to  call  it  reddish  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1880.  Even  in  September  I  have  called  it  a  drab 
color.  On  September  9,  1880,  when  the  Red  Spot  was  in  transit, 
the  north  band  was  a  warm  purple,  while  the  south  one  was  a  cold 
purple.  On  October  10,  1S80,  at  10'',  part  of  the  north  band,  north 
of  rift,  was  a  dark,  heavy  red,  while  the  south  band  was  a  bluish- 
gray,  mixed  with  red  ;  while  on  October  13,  at  8''-9'',  they  were  both 
a  deep  red.  On  October  10,  1S81,  both  sides  of  the  belt  were  red- 
dish, while  the  inside  was  bluish. 
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Forms  ik  the  Equatorial  Bands,  etc. 

The  belts  were  usually  clearly  and  sharply  defined  at  their  polar 
edges  and  perfectly  straight.  The  peculiar  disturbances  to  which  they 
were  subject  were  confined  to  their  inner  edges  or  to  parts  near  the 
equator.  Besides  the  famous  White  Spot  that  has  been  mentioned, 
there  were  sometimes  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  forms  at  the 
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tor.    These  came  and  went — at  times  filling  the  interior  of  the  great 

belt  with  dusky,  cloud-like  forms  and   softly  delicate  plumes   that 

were  very  transitory.     At  times  the  belts  appeared  as  one,  being 

^■completely  filled  in  with  one  solid  tint.     Such  was  the  case,  1880, 

^BBeptember  25,  when  the  part  visible  (with  the  Great  Spot  central) 

^fwas  dusky  and  evenly  filled  in,  and  the  belt  in  e\-erj'  respect  was  one 

solid,  unbroken  shade.      I  have  never  seen  it,  before  or  since,  so 

absolutely  uniform  in  tint.     A  few  days  after  this  (September  28) 

faint  forms  began  to  appear  in  the  equatorial  regions  near  the  Red 

Spot     The  south  band  was  usually  well-defined  at  both  edges,  and 

rather  narrow,  the  inner  edge  being  more  or  less  undulating.     At 

other  times,  there  were  large,  soft,  dusky,  feathery  projections  from 

it,  spreading  out  to  the  equator;  in  almost  every  case,  these  streamed 

backward,  towards  the  east  limb,  as  if  the  south  belt  were  moving 

faster  than  the  equatorial  region.      The  north  band  was  markedly 

different  from  this.    It  was  always  much  diffused  towards  the  equator. 

The  edges  were  sometimes  festooned  xvith  dusky,  cloud-like  forms.    I 

would  refer  to  the  drawings  of  PI.  Ill  (November  10,   22);  PI.  II 

(October  7,  10,  etc.),  as  showing  the  differences  in  the  two  belts.    A 

long  light  rift  was  frequently  visible  near  the  extreme  north  edge  of 

the  north  band.    From  the  fact  that  this  always  bore  the  same  relative 

position  to  the  bright  -spot  in  the  south  band,  I  infer  that  the  north 

comjKjnent  of  the  equatorial  band  rotated  in  the  same  time  as  the 

south  component ;  but  from  the  retarded  appearance  of  the  dusky 

masses  projected  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  south  band,  and  fre- 

^Uucntly  from  the  north  band,  one  might  also  infer  a  somewhat  slower 

^botaiion  at  the  equator.    This,  however,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  with  no 

^bther  warrant  than  appearances. 

^1       In  reference  to  this  retardation  of  the  masses  projected  from  the 

^nouth  band  toward  the  equator,  I  quote  an  observation  of  mine  on 

April  I,  1886,  resi>ecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  appearances 

Kiat  I  have  seen  on  Jupiter:  "At  12''45"',  three  of  the  dark  projec- 
ons  ranged  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  belt  and  just  south  of  the 
equator.  I  noticed  that  from  the  summit  of  each  there  extended  for 
a  short  distance  in  a  following  direction,  a  dusky  streak,  looking  like 
smoke.  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  resemblance  to  what  might 
be  called  a  silhouette  view  of  three  volcanic  peaks,  ranged  in  a  line 
|And  vomiting  smoke,  which  a  strong  wind  was  carrying  eastward  1" 
\{Sid.  Mess.,  May,  18S6,  p.  156.) 
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The  History  of  the  Formation  of  a  New  Belt. 

In  all  the  drawings  previous  to  the  ist  of  November,  1880,  a 
very  thin  line  or  belt  is  shown,  just  north  of  the  north  equatorial  belt. 
In  the  first  observation,  in  1879,  this  narrow  line  was  reddish,  and 
formed  a  neat  border  to  the  north  side  of  a  delicate  band  or  space 
that  lay  between  it  and  the  equatorial  band.  It  was  also  the  south 
edge  or  border  to  a  delicate  broad  white  band  that  encircled  tlie 
northern  hemisphere.  Finally,  the  delicate  band  south  of  it  faded, 
and  became  of  the  same  tint  as  the  light  band  to  the  north,  thus  leaving 
the  border  occupying  the  position  of  a  distinct  linear  belt  around  the 
planet.  This  is  what  I  have  called  the  first  north  linear  belt,  or,  simply, 
the  first  linear  belt.  It  continued  thus  perfectly  linear,  without  a  mark 
on  it,  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  it  rapidly  underwent  a  j 
change  so  remarkable  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  describing  in  detai]^H 
On  the  night  of  October  2:,  1880,  at  9''3o'",  this  belt  appeared  a  little 
swollen,  or  thicker  than  usual.  On  the  23d,  the  entire  planet  seemed  to 
be  undergoing  a  great  change,  so  much  so  that  I  wrote  in  my  note  book: 
"Jupiter  is  undergoing  some  remarkable  changes  now ;  there  are  a 
great  many  degrees  of  shade,  somewhat  like  ill-defined  spots  and 
light  spaces,  appearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere  near  the  Great 
Spot.  The  space  between  the  north  edge  of  the  north  equatorial 
band  and  the  first  linear  belt  is  deepening  in  tint,  as  it  was  last  year — 
a  grayish  green.  At  8''  the  first  linear  belt  near  the  following  limb  is 
knobbed  in  appearance,  as  if  several  little  dark  beads  were  strung  on 
it,  and  at  g*"  it  was  seen  to  have  two  pretty  distinct,  dusky  spots  on  \\^ 
close  to  each  other." 

On  account  of  the  remarkable  character  of  these  changes  I  feel 
that  it  is  proper,  strictly  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  give  my  notes 
in  full : 

1880.  Nov.  I.  y;//«!fr  has  been  undergoing  some  reraarkabl 
changes.  From  the  time  the  Red  Spot  began  to  appear  until  after 
its  transit,  the  first  linear  belt  was  composed  of  a  string  of  large  dusky 
spots.  I  counted  five,  each  as  large  as  the  shadow  of  a  satellite. 
Under  the  best  definition,  they  appeared  as  black  as  the  shadows  of 
the  two  satellites  (I  and  II,  shown  in  the  drawing),  and  the  belt  els 
where  appeared  thicker  than  usual. 

Nov.  2.     At  6''3o°'  the  affected  belt  observed  last  night  appears 
very  heavily  marked. 

Nov.  3.-  7"  45°'.  The  disturbed  portion  of  the  belt  just  appearing. 
At  8''2s°',  the  affected  part  reaches  from  the  following  limb  to  near 
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midway  the  disc.     It  is  heavy,  broad  and  uneven.     8''  40'".   The  first 
jKirtion  of  this  is  in  transit ;  a  number  of  roundish,  cloudy  masses 

^on  it  clear  to  the  following  limb. 

^B    Nov.  4.     It  is  heavily  marked,  and  its  following  portion  transited 

^"  Nov.  7.  S^  The  belt  faint  and  undecided ;  no  trace  of  the 
afTected  jKtrt. 

^B     Nov,  8.    Near  7''.    The  Ijelt  now  is  heavily  marked  all  the  way 

^^teross  the  disc,  and  dark,  with  remarkably  large,  distinct,  knotty 
lumps,  in  places  quite  broad  with  them.  The  disturbed  region 
plainly  visible ;  almost  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  planet. 
Near  9"",  that  portion  of  the  belt  visible  is  not  affected  at  all,  but  was 
faint  and  ill-defined. 

^^     Nov.  10.    From  7*'  30""  until  1 1 '",  the  belt  was  ver)'  heavy  and  dark. 

^^l  consisted  of  a  strip  of  "veiling,"  pretty  even  at  its  northern  edge, 
but  undulating  southwards ;  it  was  heavily  nucleated  at  several  points 
by  heavy,  blackish  spots,  and  at  these  [loints  the  "  veiling "  was 
pressed  outwards  towards  the  equator.     Later,  that  portion  opposite 

I     the  Red  Spot,  which  was  so  heavily  affected  on  November  i,  was 

^Becn  to  be  slightly  wavy,  but  faint  and  ill-defined. 

^"  Nov.  1 1.  Before  the  Red  S[>ot  had  appeared  the  belt  was  affected 
as  before.  That  portion  ojjijosite  the  Red  Spot  at  transit  was  diffused 
and  slightly  wav7.  Near  10'',  after  the  spot  had  disap|)eared,  the  belt 
was  a  pale  blue,  broader  than  usual. 

Nov.  18.     7''  to  8\     Opposite  the  Red  Spot,  the  belt  was  very 
diffused  and  broad,  and  appeared  slightly  wav7  where  the  spots  of 

E November  i  ap[x:ared. 
f     Nov.  20.     9''  49".     The  belt  is  very  diffused  and  faint,  with  no 
spots  on  it. 
f      Nov.  23.     8'' 35"'.     Three  large  and  intensely /^/<7f/6  j/ti/j  nearing 
Bansit.     The  sjiots  are  as  black  as  the  shadows  of  the  satellites. 


Dec  I.  7^  The  belt  is  broad,  heavy  and  distinct  across  the 
'entire  disc  It  is  dotted  with  black  sjxjts.  7'' 20'".  It  is  now 
heavier  to  the  preceding  side  of  the  disc,  and  is  faded  and  diffused 
following.  8'' 45"".  The  belt  is  now  faint  and  diffused  across  the 
entire  disc. 

Dec  2.  6*' 51'".  It  is  faint  and  diffused,  and  no  dark  spots  on 
it  At  y*  37",  it  is  heavy  with  separate  "  blocks  "  or  oblong  spots. 
These  are  probably  the  ones  seen  on  November  i,  which  have  gone 
completely  around  the  planet,  and  have  now  arrived  at  the  point 
L*here  they  where  first  seen.     They  are  about  as  conspicuous  as 
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Dec.  5.     The  large  spots  have  drifted  past  the  Red  Spot,  and 
apjjear  as  at  last  obsen'ation — broken — forming  a  disjointed  bell 
At  8",  the  bell  is  composed  of  a  number  of  dusky  spots  that  streti 
from  limb  to  limb. 

Dec.  7.     7"  19'".     The  belt  is  hetLvy  and  broken. 

Dec.  9.  8''  to  10''.  The  belt  is  heavy  and  uneven.  The  south 
edge  has  a  light  rim  or  border. 

Dec.  1  o.  The  northern  hemisphere  is  delicately  beautiful.  The 
south  .<!ide  of  the  new  belt  consists  of  beautiful  curves,  their  inner 
(south)  edge  bordered  with  a  light  line.  I  notice  that  the  eciuatorial 
edge  of  the  north  equatorial  band  has  the  same  or  corresijonding 
curves  to  those  in  the  new  belt. 

Dec.  14.     6'' 35'".     The  new  belt  consists  of  several  large  dusk; 
.spots. 

Dec.  29.     7''  40'".     The  new  belt  faint,  the  scolloped  edge 
with  difficulty. 

Dec.  30.     About  9'',  it  is  heavy  and  undulating. 

Dec,  31.     8''.     The  new  belt  is  faint. 

1881.    Jan.  7.     8'' to  9''.    The  new  belt  is  deeply  scollof^d — : 
and  regular  sweeps;  it  fades  northwards.     There  is  no  white  rim  to 
the  scollops.     The  belt  diffuses  north  as  a  grayish  shade  all  over  the 
northern  hemisphere.    The  second  and  third  linear  belts  that  crossa 
the  northern  hemisphere  in  1880  cannot  be  seen. 

March  6.     7''  30".     The  new  belt  is  much  scolloped 

July  2.      1 5''.     There  is  a  heavy  diffused  belt  north  of  the  equati 
rial  belts,  where,  in  1880,  existed  the  first  linear  belt.     This  is  the 
final  result  of  the  spots  that  broke  out  on  it  November  i,  1880. 

July  9.     14"  30'".     The  new  belt  is  broad  and  diffused,  and  of 
brick-dust  red. 

Oct.  3.  The  new  belt  is  very  diffused.  There  is  a  dark  line 
running  through  it  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  the  belt.  [Is  this 
the  first  linear  belt?]  A  small,  white  spot,  like  a  satellite,  on  its 
south  edge,  transited  at  10"  15™. 

Oct.  14.      10".     The  new,  diffused,  reddish  belt  is  double. 


This  is  the  complete  history  of  the  formation  of  at  least  one  of 
the  belts  of  Jupiter;  and  probably  no  more  remarkable  outburst  h; 
been  witnessed. 

During  the  time  these  striking  changes  were  taking  place  the 
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ther  was  very  bad,  and  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  planet 

luld  be  had.     These  glimpses,  though,  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 

rapid  changes  that  were  talcing  i)Iace.     These  changes  were  so 

lid  and  jwculiar,  and  the  weather  so  unpropitious,  that  no  transits 

that  could  be  positively  identified  as  belonging  to  the  same  portion 

of  the  affected  belt  could  l>e  obtained,  and  therefore  the  motions  of 

these  spots  couJd  only  be  estimated.     But  it  was  clearly  evident  that 

,•  were  extremely  rapid.     If  the  sketches  refer  to  identical  objects, 

le  period,  with  reference  to  the  Red  Spot,  would  not  be  far  from 

jrty  days,  or  two-thirds  of  the  period  of  the  White  Six)t,  with  refer- 

ice  to  the  Great  Sjjot. 

Let  us  briefly  review  what  the  notes  tell  us  about  this  disturb- 
ice.  For,  at  least,  over  one  year,  a  thin,  uniformly  even  stripe 
•ound  Jupiter  existed  north  of  his  equatorial  belt.  About  the  last 
October,  1880,  both  hemispheres  of  the  planet  were  greatly 
affected  by  a  disturbance  that  finally  culminated  in  a  great  outbreak 
on  this  thin  stripe,  just  mentioned.  First,  it  became  swollen  in 
places;  then,  lumpy  spaces  appeared  on  it;  next,  small  black  spots 
were  formed,  each  with  a  penumbra — not  unlike  a  sun-spot ;  these 
had  a  very  rapid  motion  westward  on  the  planet,  and  enlarged  and 
reased  in  longitudinal  extent,  becoming  large,  oblong,  dusky 
is,  without  a  black  nucleus.  They  then  diffused  into  a  "  veiling," 
with  condensations  in  it.  This  "  veiling  "  became  beautifully  scol- 
loped, its  southern  side  consisting  of  graceful,  light-rimmed  curves, 
which  decreased  in  sweep  as  they  extended  eastwards.  Finally,  these 
encircled  the  planet  completely,  diffusing  northwards  riuite  to  the 
|K)le.  The  energies  that  produced  the  disturbance  fmally  died  out, 
and  the  beautiful  curve-bordered  belt  lost  its  characteristic  features 
and  toned  down  to  a  broad,  diffused,  red  belt,  surrounding  the 
^^Akuiet ;  and  this  finally  became  double,  and  was  apparently  a  fixed 
^^Pitture  of  the  surface  when  I  ceased  to  observe  it. 
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The  north  jjolar  cap  was  variable  in  its  color  and  in  the  distance 
to  which  it  extended.  It  was  frequently  noted  to  be  of  a  delicate 
wine  tint ;  at  other  times  it  was  pale  gray.  Its  usual  limit  was  the 
third  linear  belt,  though  on  .several  occasions  it  extended  nearer  the 
equator.     At  these  times  the  third  belt  was  .seen  crossing  it. 

TTie  edges  of  the  south  cap  were  seldom  well-defined.  I  have 
never  seen  it  of  a  warm  tint.  These  cajjs  have  never  l>een  very 
deqily  marke<J.     One  striking  fact  was  noted  on  several  occasions. 
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^^■he^  dawn  had  whitened  the  sky  the  poles  appeared  to  grow  darker 
and  more  dusky  in  color.  There  was  usually  a  marked  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  of  the 
Ijlanet  The  northern  was  free  of  spots,  except  several  tiny  black 
ones,  which  were  visible  for  a  long  time  on  the  third  linear  belt, 
and  which  did  not  have  a  greatly  different  period  from  that  of  the 
Red  Spot  Graceful,  narrow  linear  belts  crossed  this  hemisphere, 
and  light  bands  were  often  seen.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  there 
was  no  such  symmetry.  The  Great  Red  Spot,  dusky  shadings,  strips 
or  fragments  of  belts,  were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question  as  to  which  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  planet  is  the  highest — whether  the  belts  are  at  a  lower  depth 
than  the  whiter  surface  or  otherwise.  During  these  obsers'ations  I 
was  frequently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  general  matter  of  the 
equatorial  belts  was  at  a  lower  altitude.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  this  on  several  occasions.  A  peculiar  hrushing-out  or  smearing 
of  the  bright  surface  adjacent  to  the  south  band,  which  was  recorded 
on  several  dates,  had  every  appearance  of  a  blending  of  the  light 
surface  over  and  above  the  belt.  Several  times  in  t886  a  luminous 
siKJt  was  seen  close  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  north  equatorial 
band  that  seemed  to  push  the  white  surface  over  and  above  the  belt 
The  more  rapid  rotation  of  the  belt  is  also  consistent  with  its  being 
at  a  lower  altitude. 

At  a  number  of  occultations  of  the  satellites  I  watched  carefully 
for  any  evidences  of  their  being  seen  through  the  edges  of  the 
planet,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Professor  Holden  informs 
me,  however,  that,  with  the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial,  the  whole  disc 
of  a  satellite  has  been  visible  within  the  planet's  atmosphere,  at 
every  occultation  he  has  observed.  (See,  also,  the  observations  of 
47  Libra  by  Jupiter ^  as  observed  by  Professor  Holden  and  myself, 
June  9,  1888.     A.  /.,  vol.  8,  p.  64.) 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  second  drawing  of  1880,  No- 
vember 1  (Plate  II).  There  is  a  large  lithograjih  oi  Jupiter  published 
by  the  Scribners,  from  a  drawing  by  Trouveldt.  This  was  made 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  i,  1880,  (9'' 30™,  Cambridge  mean 
time).  The  difference  of  longitude  between  Nashville  and  Cam- 
bridge is  i''3"'.  My  drawing  was  made  at  S""  30'",  Nashville  mean 
time,  adding  the  difference  of  longitude,  and  we  have  9''  33",  Cam- 
bridge mean  time,  for  my  drawing,  or  within  three  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  drawing  by  Trouvelot.    That  is  to  say,  that  while  my 
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ncil,  in  Nashville,  was  marking  on  the  jjaper,  Trouvelot,  at 
anjbridge,  Mass.,  was,  at  that  identical  instant,  drawing  the  same 
ing.  The  two  drawings  are  exactly  similar  in  the  main  features. 
is  telescope  was  larger  than  mine,  and  he,  therefore,  saw  more 
tails.  To  the  left  below  the  belt,  on  this  drawing,  arc  the  first 
d  second  satellites ;  the  first  nearer  the  belt.  On  the  Red  Spot 
is  the  shadow  of  the  second  satellite,  while  near  the  equatorial  belt  is 
the  shadow  of  the  first  moon. 

I  have  collected  nearly  all  the  observations  of  transits  of  spots 
over  the  central  meridian  of  Jupiter's  disc,  and  present  them  in  the 
following  table.  I  would  state,  in  reference  to  these  observations, 
that  the  first  ones  to  the  latter  part  of  September  may  be  affected  by 
«n  error  in  the  times  of  as  much  as  two  or  three  minutes  outside  of 
the  error  of  observation.  I  had  no  means  of  determining  my  time, 
and  depended  upon  the  tower  clock  of  the  University,  which,  I 
afterwards  found,  had  not  been  carefully  looked  after  during  the 
.tion  season.  I  therefore  give  them  with  the  above  caution.  I 
•gret  this;  for  I  believe  the  observations  themselves  were  made 
with  much  accuracy  for  simple  eye-estimates.  Some  that  were 
obviously  far  out,  from  the  above  cause,  1  have  rejected  altogether. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  indebtedness  to  Professor 
HoLDEN,  without  whose  interest  and  encouragement  these  observa- 
tions and  drawings  would  never  have  been  published. 
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DESCRlPTtONS   OF   THE    DRAWINGS. 

Plate  I. 
Oct.  3.     Shows  the  Red  Spot  and  the  area  of  light  sur- 


E rounding  it,  and  the  peculiar  diffusion  of  the  south  band  towards  the 
south,  which  forms  a  bay  around  the  following  end  of  the  spot. 
Monh  of  the  equatorial  bands  is  shown  the  narrow  linear  belt,  which 
Rtcr  on  plays  an  important  part  in  the  drawings.  This  we  have 
designated  the  first  linear  belt  north. 

1880.  July  24.  A  very  small  dusky  spot  is  seen  between  the 
equatorial  belts  and  the  south  [>oIe.  The  Red  Spot  is  appearing  at 
the  following  limb. 

July  30.  The  peculiar  mass  of  shading,  referred  to  in  the  notes, 
is  seen  attached  to  the  south  preceding  portion  of  the  Red  Spot. 

Aug.  13.  This  shows  the  famous  White  Spot  in  the  south  part 
of  the  equatorial  bands,  near  the  following  limb. 

Aug.  16.     The  White  Spot  is  nearer  the  Red  Spot. 

Aug.  17.     Shows  a  group  of  small  spots,  and  the  mass  of  shad- 
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ing,  and  the  Red  Spot  just  coming  into  view  around  the  following 
limb.  The  left-hand  one  of  the  three  small  spots  is  the  same  as 
that  shown  in  the  drawings  of  July  24  and  August  i. 

Sept  10.     The  White  Spot  is  shown  in  one  of  its  brightest 
phases,  with  a  luminous  train  following  it  near  the  equator.     1 
passed  the  Red  Spot  and  left  it  far  behind. 

Sept.  1 6.     Shows  the  shading  now  separated  from  the  Red 
which  it  is  leaving  slowly  behind. 

Plate  II. 

1880.  Sept.  18.  This  shows  the  thin  red  line  springing  from  the 
south  side  of  the  equatorial  belt  and  streaming  backwards  parallel  to  the 
equator,  near  the  following  end  of  the  Red  Spot  Two  very  small, 
very  black  spots  are  seen.  One  of  these  was  visible  for  a  great 
length  of  time  on  the  second  linear  belt  north.  Though  the  Red 
Spot  is  shown  in  this  drawing,  the  white  one  is  invisible,  being  indeed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  planet  at  this  time. 

Sept.  24.  The  Red  Spot  is  disappearing  at  the  preceding  limb, 
while  the  UTiite  Spot,  with  its  train  of  light,  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
disc. 

Sept  28.     The  Red  Sjxjt  is  just  past  the  middle  of  the  disc, 
the  White  Spot  is  fully  within  the  following  limb. 

Sept  30.  (I)  Satellite  I  is  seen  on  the  Red  Spot,  while  its 
shadow  is  on  the  edge  of  the  spot  The  shading  and  two  of  the 
small  spots  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  also  seen.  (II)  Satellite 
I  and  its  shadow  have  now  left  the  Red  Spot  On  this  occasion  I 
transited  most  of  the  disc  as  a  dusky  brown  spot,  south  following  its 
shadow.     The  White  Spot  is  appearing  at  the  following  limb. 

Oct  7.  Satellites  I  and  II  are  in  transit,  partially  hiding  their 
shadows,  which  are  close  north  following  them. 

Oct  23.     (I)  The  Red  Spot  is  disappearing,  and  some  dusky 
lumps  are  coming  into  view  on  the  first  linear  belt  north.    These  are 
the  first  indication  of  the  great  outbreak  on  that  belt     (II)  The! 
swollen  places  in  the  belt  are  shown  in  transit. 

Nov.  1.  (I)  The  Red  Spot  is  appearing,  while  the  shadow  of  I 
is  just  skirting  its  north  preceding  end,  and  the  shadow  of  II  is  on 
the  spot  Near  the  middle  of  the  disc,  south  of  the  equator,  satellite 
I  itself  is  shown  as  a  dusky  spot  near  transit,  while  satellite  II  is  lost  in 
the  brightness  of  the  disc.  Near  the  north  following  limb  a  string  of 
dark  spots  is  coming  into  view  on  the  first  linear  belt.  (II)  Beth 
satellites   now  appear   as   small    pale  discs,  relieved  by  the  slight 
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duskiness  of  the  planet  near  the  preceding  limb.  The  shadows 
have  changed  their  ])laces  with  respect  to  the  Red  Spot.  The  row 
of  dark  spots  on  the  first  linear  belt  is  now  in  transit.  These  look 
like  sun-spots — a  black  umbra  surrounded  by  a  penumbra.  These  are, 
doubtless,  the  same  spots  that  are  shown  in  an  incipient  stage  of 
de%'elopment  in  the  sketches  of  October  23.  They  are,  therefore,  in 
rapid  motion  around  the  planet.  (Compare  their  relative  position  to 
the  Red  Si>ot  in  the  first  drawing  of  October  23  with  that  of  the 

^^econd  drawing  of  November  i.) 

^H     Nov.  7.     We  have  the  White  Spot  in  this  drawing  on  the  opposite 

^side  of  the  planet  to  the  Red  Spot     Two  other  bright  spots  are  just 

^^bead  of  it. 

^m  Plate  III. 
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1880.     Nov.  8.     The  second  satellite  is  seen  as  a  white  spot  on 

the  south  following  end  of  the  Red  Spot,  while  I  is  partially  on  the 

north  preceding  end  as  a  dusky  spot,  and  its  shado^v  is  shown  to  the 

ht  of  the  center  below  the  equatorial  belt.     That  portion  of  the  first 

ear  belt  north  now  visible  with  the  Red  Spot  has  not  as  yet  been 

ected  by  the  eruptive  spots. 

Nov.  10.  (I)  The  shadow  of  111  is  seen  at  a  high  southern  lati- 
tude, and  a  mass  of  dusky  shading  is  north  following  it.  Another 
phase  of  the  new  spots  on  the  first  linear  belt  is  shown.  (II)  The 
Red  Spot  is  now  visible,  and  the  affected  part  of  the  belt  has  been 
carried  off  the  disc  by  rotation.  That  portion  now  seen  is  faint  and 
wavy. 

Nov.  18.  The  White  Spot  is  in  one  of  its  brilliant  phases,  just 
above  the  following  end  of  the  Red  Spot. 

Nov.  20.  The  White  Spot  has  now  moved  to  a  point  near  the 
preceding  end  of  the  Red  Spot,  and  is  in  one  of  its  quieter  phases. 

Nov.  22.  (I)  .\nother  phase  of  the  northern  spots  is  shown. 
The  two  small  spots  in  the  southern  hemisphere  have  been  shown  in 
p»«'ious  sketches.  The  Red  Spot  is  not  in  sight.  (II)  The  Red 
Spot  and  the  Wliite  Spot  are  both  visible — the  White  Spot  having  left 
the  Red  Spot  far  behind. 

Nov.  23.     (I)  'ITie  distance  between  the  White  and  Red  Spots 

sensibly  increased  since  the  drawing  of  last  night.  (II)  The  Red 
Ipot  is  disappearing,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  affected  belt  is  com- 
ing into  view  at  the  north  following  limb. 

Dec.  2.     (I),  (II),  (III)  show  further  phases  of  the  disturbance. 
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PlaU  IV. 

1880.  Dec.  9.     Shows  the  spots  becoming  connected 
loops  bordered  with  a  brilliant  line  on  the  equatorial  side. 

Dec.  10.  (I)  Another  portion  of  the  new  belt  visible  when  the 
Great  Spot  is  leaving  the  disc — the  shadow  of  a  satellite  on  it.  (II) 
'l"his  drawing  was  made  after  the  Red  Spot  had  disappeared. 

1881.  Aug.  29.  In  the  place  of  the  first  linear  belt  north  there  i 
now  a  broad  diffused  reddish  belt  that  completely  encircles  the  planet. 
The  remarkable  spots  and  the  beautiful  light-rimmed  curves  have  dis- 
appeared, and  all  the  other  singular  transformations  that  the  first 
linear  belt  north  underwent  have  finally  ended  in  the  formation  of  this 
now  persistent  diffused  red  belt 

Nov.  5.  The  Red  and  the  White  Spots  are  again  near  eac 
other.  The  diffused  red  belt,  the  scene  of  the  great  disturbance 
of  1880,  remains  unchanged.  Two  of  the  small  black  spots  pre 
viously  seen  are  shown  on  the  second  linear  belt  north — which,  suffer- 
ing almost  total  obhteration  during  the  changes  of  1880,  is  now  as 
marked  as  ever.  Jfl 

1885.  May  12.     The  Great  Spot  is  now  ver)' faint     The  south^ 
equatorial  band  diffuses  southwards  around  the  following  end  of  the 
Red  Spot,  as  in  1S79. 

1886.  April  22.     A  white  cloud  has  formed  over  the  middle  < 
the  great  Red  Spot,  almost  obliterating  it.     The  jKculiar  bay  formed 
around  the  following  end  of  the  spot  by  the  south  band  is  now  ve 
persistent. 

I  have  observed  a  few  abnormal  transits  of  Satellites  I,  III  an^ 
IV,  which  are  given  here,  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  a  study 
of  the  causes  of  these  dark  and  black  transits. 
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Satellite  I. 
1880.     Sept  30,  occasionally  seen  during  transit  as  a  brownisfi 
spot;  Nov.  I,  seen  in  mid-transit  as  a  dusky  spot;  Nov.  8,  seen  in 
mid-transit  as  a  dusky,  brownish  spot;   Dec.  i,  seen  in  mid-transit 
quite  plainly  as  a  dark  spot — cjuite  dark. 

Satellite  III. 

1879.  Aug.  2,  very  black  nearly  all  the  way  across — mistaken 
for  shadow;  Sept  14,  black  during  transit. 

1880.  Sept  28,  carefully  watched  throughout  transit,  not  visp 
ble  except  near  limbs — not  a  black  transit ;  Dec.  30,  at  8''  30'",  seen 
in  a  high  south  latitude  as  a  small,  black  spot ;  continued  visible  as 
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^Back  spot  until  near  p.  limb,  and  only  lost  its  blackness  at  9**  4"*.      ^^^H 

'     Ten  minutes  after  emergence  it  was  certainly  as  bright  as  that  part        ^^^B 

^^f  disc  on  which  it  appeared  as  black  as  a  shadow.                                          ^H 

^f      1880.     Nov.    10,  the  shadow  of  III   appeared   futzy  and   not        ^^^H 

black.     It  seemed  to  be  affected  by  penumbra.                                        ^^^H 

1 88 1.     Oct.  13,  at  inferior  conjunction  it  passed  the  south  pole        ^^^B 

^with  only  three-quarters  of  its  disc  on  the  planet — carefully  estimated.         ^^^H 

H      1883.     Feb.  13  (9"  40'°),  small,  black.                                               ^^H 

1S85.     May  9   (7''i5"'),  on  north  edge  of  belt  very  black,  and             ^H 

remained  dark  until  close  to  limb.                                                                i^^^H 

^_                                        Satellite  IV.                                                  ^^^B 

^f     1885.     Feb.  27,  at  6"  15",  it  is  as  black  as  its  shadow,  and  about              ^| 

half  as  large — it  remained  dark  up  to  nearly  the  moment  of  emergence.              ^H 

^L      1886.     May  8  (9''  2o"<),  IV  ne.ir  north  pole,  very  black.                     ^^^| 

^B               Observed  Transits  of  Spots  on  Jupitkr,                       ^^^| 

^^^                                                                            (NASHVItLS    MUM    TIMS.) 
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.... 

8 'is 

^^^^^1 

"     7- 

12  45 

13  13       13  40 

10  24 

.... 

^^^^^1 

"    10. 

«o  '3  5 

10  39.51  II  08.5 

lo  26.5 

^^^^^1 

l_    "    *3 

7  44 

8  10 

8  36 

^^^^^1 

^B     ■•     30. 

8  29 

853 

9  17 

^^^^^1 

^B  " 

10  30    1     1     

....      1      ....   1 

_J 

no 
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Date. 

RED   SPOT. 

WHITE 

h 

d 

a 

c 

P.  End. 

MiddU. 

F.  End. 
A.    m. 

SPOT. 

1880. 

h.   m. 

h.   m. 

k,    m. 

h.    m. 

k.    m. 

k.  m. 

k.  m. 

Nov.    I . 

8  19 

8  48 

9  lo-S 

• .  •  • 

"     4- 

6   IS 

6  39 

.... 

"     7- 



7  59 

.... 

"     8. 

9  06 

9  31 

957 

.... 

"    10. 

10  44 

II  09 

ti  33 

.... 

.... 

"    II. 

634 

6  57 

I  'S 

.... 

.... 

«'    18. 

7  17 

7  42 

8  09 

.  .  .• 

.... 

"    20. 

8  58 

9  22 

94« 

.... 

.... 

••    22. 

10  40 

II  01 

II  29 

10     18 

7*46 

9  07 

"    23. 

632 

6  S3 

7  20 

.... 

.... 

Dec.    2. 

8  56 

9  «S 

941 

627 

7  33 

7  23 

•'     5- 

6  28 

646 

7  II 

"     6. 

.... 

.... 

8'53± 

.... 

"     7- 

7  59 

823 



.  •  .  • 

"     9. 

9  37 

10  01 

10  24 

.... 

.... 

"    14. 

8  46 

909 

9  34 

9  20 

7  OS 

"    29. 

.... 

.... 

7  41 

"   31. 

7  45 

808.5 

833 



.... 

1881. 

ran.     7- 
4ar.    6. 

839 

9  01 

9  24 

8  02.5 

.... 

652 

7  «4 

7  36 

.... 

.... 

July     2. 

.... 

15  21 



.... 

"      9- 

15  12 

IS  34 

IS  57 

.... 

"    II. 

16  47 

.... 

.... 

.... 

"     21. 

IS  04.5 

IS  27 

IS  SO 

.... 

.  •  •• 

"    28. 

IS  53 

16  12. 

16  36 

.... 

.... 

Aug.    3. 

.... 

14  42.5 

.... 

"      S- 

.  .  ■ 

.... 

IS  46 

1606 

.... 

"    29. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

IS  39-5 

.... 

Oct.   10. 

.... 

17  32 

.  .  . 

"    29. 

.... 

.... 

10  25 

10' 15  + 

.... 

Nov.    3. 

.... 

6  50+ 

.... 

8  24 

.  .  •  • 

"      5- 

8  09 

8  30 

854 

9  34 

9  20 

.... 

"    12. 

9  52 

9  14 

9  42 

844 

.... 

"    IS- 

6  45 

708 

.... 

"    26. 



.... 

7  27 

.... 

'•    29. 

854 

8  15 

837 

8  30+ 

1B81. 

Jan.    23. 

8  19 

8  40 

9  03 

.... 

Feb.    4. 

8  08 

8  28 

8  49 

9  07 

.... 

.... 

April  27. 

.... 

6  S°± 

.... 

1885. 

April  23. 

.... 

10  41.5 



7  56.5 



.... 

May   12. 

.... 

9  43 

.... 

.... 

.... 

May   13. 

.... 

848 



.... 

1886. 

April  22. 

.... 

10  18.6 

.... 

.... 



.... 

r  1888. 

•July  24. 

u  51.9 

12  08.4 

12  29.8 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 

1889. 

•May3i. 

.... 



IS  09.3 

.... 

•June  9. 

.... 

17  48-4 



.... 

.  ■  ■■ 

"    17. 

•3  53° 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•July   2. 

II  19.1 







*  With  twelve-inch  at  Lick  Olneryatory.    Like  the  others,  io  Nashville  meui  time. 


^^f    The  transits  of  a  few  objects  were  observed  with  the  sjx-inch,  at 
^^me  Vanderbik  University  Observaiory,  as  follows : 
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1                     DATE. 

e 

/ 

g 

■kS85.  Aprils! 

^m"            

^"        "    «5 

"        "     29 

•'      May     9 

k.        m. 

8    02.S 

7  o8.2 

8  "4^.5 

i.        m. 

7    05.5 
7   '54.S 

k.        m. 

6  55-7 

7  46.5 

Note  (explanatorj-  of  the  table  of  transits). —  a  is  the  smAll  spot  mentioned 
tuiving  been  seen  18S0,  July  24,  and  subsequently  ;  /'  is  a  small  block  spot,  the 
f.  of  two  shown  on  the  second  linear  belt  north  in  the  drawing  of  18S0,  SeptemWi 
>8,  ani)  subseqaenlly  ;  c  is  the  second  of  these  two  black  spots  ;  d  is  the  shading 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Red  Spot  ;  /  is  a  luminous  spot,  sometimes 
rded  as  a  notch  in  the  north  edge  uf  the  north  equatorial  band,  proliably  not 
I  he  same  object; /"  is  a  very  small,  intensely  black  spot  mi  the  south  part  of 
e  equatorial  belt— round,  and  like  a  {satellite's  shadow,  but  smaller  ;  ^  is  a  lumi- 
nous spot  or  notch  in  the  north  edge  of  north  equatorial  band. 


SpoK 

I       the « 

nous  ^^^ 


DRAWINGS   OF  JUPITER  MADE  WITH  THE    26-INCH 
EQUATORIAL,  AT  WASHINGTON,  DURING  1S75. 


Bv   Edward  S.  Holden. 


During  June  and  July,  1875,  I  made  drawings  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  in  colored  crayons,  for  the  puryxjse  of  comparing  the 
tints  on  these  two  planets.  The  drawings  were  all  made  with 
the  twenty-six-inch  equatorial  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observ- 
atory, usually  with  a  magnifying  power  of  400,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  make  correct  delineations,  both  as  to  forms  and  colors. 
From  one  cause  and  another,  these  drawings  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. 

I  beg  to  present  a  photograph  of  the  sketches  of  Jupiter  to  the 
Society. 

The  original  colored  drawings  [exhibited  to  the  meeting]  will  be 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Lick  Observator)-,  where  they  will 
always  be  available  for  comparison  with  more  recent  work.  Below, 
I  give  the  few  notes  which  should  accompany  the  drawings,  which 
arc  reproduced  in  Plate  V.     It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these 
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drawings  with  the  admirable  series  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which  are  given 
in  Plates  I  to  IV. 

There  are  three  general  remarks  to  be  made  on  these  drawings. 
In  the  first  place,  while  the  general  features  of  the  planet's  surface 
have  remained  about  the  same  from  1875  to  1889,  there  has  been  an 
entire  change  as  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  details.  In  the 
second  place,  the  disposition  of  color  on  the  surface  of  the  planet 
has  entirely  changed,  also.  In  1889  there  is  very  little  of  the  red 
color  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  great  central  belt,  while  in  1875  red 
belts  were  seen  almost  to  the  jsoles.  Thirdly,  the  characteristic  redj 
color  itself  has  changed  in  a  surprising  manner  since  1875. 

The  color  of  the  red  markings  in  1875  was  most  carefully 
matched  in  crayons,  and  I  was  finally  satisfied  with  the  tint  of  the 
drawings.  In  1881  I  found  that  the  same  crayons  (pieces  of  which 
I  had  preserved)  would  no  longer  match  the  red  belts.  In  1889 
the  color  of  the  red  belts  is  entirely  different  from  that  previously 
drawn.  All  the  observations  were  made  with  Clark  objectives  (of 
z6,  15J4  and  36  inches  aperture),  which  had  their  color-corrections 
ver)'  much  alike.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  practicable  to  reproduce 
these  colors  in  Plate  V.     The  notes  follow : 

The  top  of  the  drawing  is  south ;  the  right-hand  side  is  east, 
following. 

1875.  June  16,  seeing  not  good;  June  18,  hazy;  June  24, 
the  columnar  structure  in  the  southernmost  belt  is  somewhat  t 
coarse;  July  13,  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  satellite  is  foi 
8''  40™;  July  16,  planet  unsteady. 


^ 


NOTICES    FROM    THE    LICK    OBSERVATORY. 


Prepared  bv  Members  or  the  Staff. 


On  the  Determination  ok  the  Brightness  of  Stars  bv  MeaKs 
OF  Photography. 

Dr.  Charlier,  assistant  in  the  Observatory  at  Stockholm,  has 
prepared  a  memoir*  on  the  use  of  photography  in  determinations  of 
the  brightness  of  stars,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Astronom- 


•  Vtbfr  dit  AmutnJmitg  dtr  StrmfihotogrAfhit  au  iiiiligktittmttSHHgen  tttr  Sgfme, 
C  V.  L.  Charlikk.     PufiJuaiifim  dfr  Attrvmemiuksn  GtitUKka/t^  XIX.     Lcipxig  ift^,  < 
(pp.viii,  31). 
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ica]  Society  of  Germany,  and  dedicated  to  the  Pulkowa  Observatory, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  August 
19,  1889. 

I  The  subject  treated  is  so  new  and  so  important  that  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  review  of  Dr.  CHARLtER's  excellent  treatise 
here,  and  to  add  some  general  considerations  on  the  same  question. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  that 
wiihin  the  next  decade  we  may  e.xpect  to  have  at  least  two  sets  of 
photographic  majis,  covering  the  whole  sky  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
including  millions  of  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude. 

Besides  these  systematic  maps,  hundreds  of  charts  of  special 
regions  will  be  made.  Each  star  on  each  of  these  maps  will  have 
impressed  its  image  on  a  negative  plate  as  a  disc  of  measurable  size. 
Hence  the  magnitude  of  each  and  every  star  can  be  determined  if 
necessary,  and  when  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  to  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude, also  proposed  by  the  Congress,  is  constructed,  the  magnitude 
of  each  one  of  these  two  million  stars  must  be  given. 

There  are  two  imperative  questions  to  be  settled  before  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  great  work  is  to  be  done  can  be  considered  to 
be  established.  The  first  and  more  special  question  is,  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  diameter  of  the  photographic  image  of  a  star  (</) 
the  aperture  and  focus  of  the  telescope  employed  {ff, /)  and  the  ex- 
posure time  (/),  and  what  is  the  relation  between  the  (photographic) 
brightness  of  a  star  and  the  diameter  of  its  image  ?  Having  satis. 
factorily  determined  the  relations  just  named,  the  second  and  more 
general  question  presents  itself,  namely ;  On  what  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ought  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  the  stars  to  be  assigned  ? 


These  two  questions  are  not  treated  separately  in  the  work  before 
Its  second  paragraph  states  the  problem  of  the  jihotographic 
photometry  of  stars  as  follows :  It  is  "to  determine  the  function 
which  gives  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  photographic  image 
and  the  photographic  brightness  of  the  star,  and  to  determine  the 
constant  quantities  in  this  function  in  such  a  manner  that  tlu  result- 
ing photographic  brilliancies  shall  correspond  accurately  throughout 
with  the  brilliancies  determined  visually." 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  by  no  means  the  problem  of  stellar  photo- 
graphic photometr)'.  It  is  impossible,  in  general,  to  fulfill  that  por- 
tion of  the  above  statement  which  I  have  printed  in  italics.  The 
I  difference  between  the  photographic  and  the  photometric  magni* 
I      tudcs  of  Aldebaran,  for  example,  is  more  than  one  and  one-half 
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magnitudes,  and  so  with  other  stars.  We  may  leave  this  part  of  the 
question  for  the  moment,  and  proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  I>r. 
CuAitLiKR's  memoir,  laying  stress  principally  on  the  novel  portions 
of  his  work.  ^| 

The  observations  which  he  discusses  were  made  with  a  photo^^* 
graphic  lens  by  Steinheil  of  3.19  inches  aperture  and  39.37  inches 
focus  (—  =  13).  The  plates  took  in  an  area  of  twenty  square 
degrees.  The  images  were  satisfactory  over  a  field  of  about  three 
degrees  in  diameter.  Stars  to  eighth  magnitude,  inclusive,  left  trails. 
The  plates  employed  were  made  in  Lyons,  by  LuMifeRE.  Four 
plates  are  discussed.  All  were  exposed  on  the  Pleiades,  as  follows  : 
No.  2,  /=  13'";  No.  4,  /=  2";  No.  24,  /=  i''3o'";  No.  26, /=  3\ 
The  plates  were  exposed  at  very  different  altitudes,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  absorption  of  light  by  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Charlier  finds  two  defects  in  the  plates:  first,  bright  rings 
round  the  larger  stars,  which  he  proves  to  be  due  to  reflections 
from  the  back  of  the  plate  (the  well-known  halation  images) ;  and, 
again,  false  stars.  He  finds  no  less  than  fifty  six  such  false  stars  on 
his  plate  No.  26.  They  were  probably  due  to  defects  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  plate  itself. 

As  subjects  for  experiments  he  chose  the  Pleiades,  because  their 
photometric  magnitudes  are  accurately  determined,  and  also  because 
they  afford  a  variety  of  magnitudes  within  a  comparatively  small  area. 

Although  he  does  not  expressly  mention  the  fact,  the  Pleiades 
have  the  special  advantage  for  his  purpose  of  being  all  of  the  same 
spectral  type.  A  region  containing  many  very  red  or  many  very 
blue  stars  would  have  given  a  corresponding  number  of  anomalous 
results,  which  are  avoided  by  choosing  a  group  of  stars  of  one  type. 
The  diameter  of  each  star  on  each  of  the  four  plates  was  meas- 
ured. Calling  /^the  brightness  of  a  star,  and  ///  its  magnitude,  and 
0.4  the  light  ratio,  Dr.  Charlier  starts  with  the  formula  ^H 

(I) H=(^.A,)«  ^^k 

That  is,  he  assumes  that  the  brightness  of  a  first  magnitude  star 
(ni  =  i)  is  0.4.     It  is  better  to  write  this  formula,  I  think,  ^^ 

(») /r„  =  (o.4)'"--  ^ 

which  for  »»  =  I  gives  H,  =  i.  Assuming  the  equation  (i),  how- 
ever, and  further  assuming  that  when  d  is  zero,  H  must  be  zero,  he 
finds 

(3) m  =  a  —  b\o^d 
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Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  fact,  H  is  not  necessarily  zero 
for  d  ■—  0,  because  all  stars  below  a  certain  brightness  will  fail  to 
^produce  an  image  on  the  plate,  no  matter  how  long  the  exposure  may 
— for  any  practical  exposure-time.     The  brightness  of  a  star  must 
above  a  certain  finite  limit  in  order  to  produce  any  impression  at 
all.     The  assumption  is  sufficiently  accurate,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.     The  relation  between  exposure-time  and  diameter  of 
ar  image  is  next  determined  from  a  series  of  exposures  on  Polaris, 
uming  the  form 

(4) d  =  d,.f 

That  is,  that  the  diameter  of  the  star-image  varies  as  the  k^  power 
of  the  time.  From  Polaris  (two  plates)  the  values  of  k  are  0.243 
and  0.249;  f''0"i  ^  st^f  5'h  mag.  k  results  0.243, — hence,  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  diameter  of  the  star-image  varies  as  the  fourth 
root  of  the  time  or 


) d=d,.{/t 

This  formula  shows  that  the  diameter  d  will  be  doubled  when  the 
exposure  /  is  increased  sixteen-fold. 

If  there  are  no  limits  to  the  formula  it  also  shows  that,  for  the 

;elescope  and  plates  employed,  an  exposure  of  A  second  would  give 

a  perceptible  image.     Without  considering  the  question  of  the  range 

of  tensUiventss  of  plates  I  may  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  formulae 

if  Dr.  Chari.ier  and  tho.se  of  Professor  Schaeherle  {Publ.  Ast. 

'oc.  Pacific,  No.  4)  can  (at  present)  be  applied  safely  only  to  over- 

■.postd  stars,  and  that  there  is  a  superior  limit  also  beyond  which 

ley  are  no  longer  applicable.     Both  Dr.  Charlier  and  Professor 

HAEiiERLL  have  found  that  the  siars  with  the  longest  exposure  are 

t  fitted  for  the  determination  of  magnitude. 

We  may  now  quote,  without  further  remark,  the  final  formula  to 

which   Dr.  Charlier   is  led,  which  gives  the  relation   between  m 

(star's  magnitude),  d  (diameter  of  star-image  on  plate),  and  /  (exposure 

me).     It  is 

(6) m  =  A  -\-  B\G%d  -\-  C\o^t 


In  the  particular  plates  in  question  the  constants  A,  B  and  C  are 
A  -^  -\-  17.2     B  =  —  6.75     C  =  +  1.69 

A,  B  and  C  are  proved  to  be  constant  on  the  four  plates  in  question  ; 
/  is  expressed  in  minutes. 

From  the  formula  (6)  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  fifty-two  of 
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the  brighter  stars  in  the  Pleiades  were  computed,  and  compared 
with  the  photometric  magnitudes  of  the  same  stars  as  determined 
by  Dr.  LiNDEMANN,  at  Pulkowa.     (Table  III.) 

The  mean  difference  between  the  photographic  and  photometric 
magnitudes  is  ±0.22  mag.  The  differences  occur  0.6  mag.  (twice), 
0.5  (twice),  0.4  (4  times),  0.3  (12  times),  0.2  (12  times),  0.1  (10 
times),  0.0  (7  limes).  Two  stars  are  either  variable  or  red.  The 
individual  results  for  the  photographic  magnitudes  from  the  four  ' 
plates  agree  well.  The  mean  difference  is  o.  10  mag.  The  largest 
difference  is  0.4  (occuring  twice). 

Dr.  Charlier  makes  the  important  remark  that  the  red  stars,] 
etc.,  which  are  thus  discovered  in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  are  very] 
suitable  for  a  determination  of  its  parallax,  since  they  differ  in  spec-l 
tral  type,  and  are  therefore  presumably  not  members  of  the  group. 
A  few  moments'  examination  with  a  small  sfiectroscope  will,  however, 
be  a  surer  indication  in  similar  cases. 


Section  III  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  Stockholm  photographs  with  those  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor Pickering,  at  Harvard  College,  and  by  Dr.  Scheiner,  at 
Potsdam.  'Ilie  linear  formula  deduced  by  the  latter  is  shown  to 
inferior  to  the  logarithmic  form  adopted  by  Dr.  Charlier;  and 
in  Table  IX  it  is  shown  that  the  systematic  differences  between  the 
results  at  Harvard  ColleRC  and  at  Stockholm  are  likely  to  be  due  to 
constant  errors  in  the  H.  C.  O.  results.  In  all  this  discussion,  as  has 
been  said,  the  effect  of  atmospheric  absorption  is  omitted,  as  it  has 
been  in  all  previous  publications  of  the  kind.  It  is  of  considerable 
amount,  however. 

Section  IV  of  the  memoir  is  chiefly  concerned  with  a  comparison ' 
between  the  photometric  magnitudes  given  by  Wolf,  of  Paris,  for  ^ 
571  of  the  Pleiades  stars  and  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  the 
same  stars  derived  from  one  plate  (only)  taken  at  Stockholm. 
Twenty-eight  of  Wolf'.s  stars  do  not  appear  on  this  plate;  en 
revanche,  it  contains  more  than  100  stars  not  in  Wolf's  catalogue. 
In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  the  single  Stockholm  plate  made 
in  three  hours  has  a  value  at  least  comparable  with  the  chart  of 
M.  Wolf,  which  was  the  result  of  many  months  of  labor.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remark  here  that  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  present 
to  make  every  result  derived  by  photography  depend  on  two  nega- 
tives at  the  very  least.  \  comparison  of  the  scales  of  Wolf  and 
Charlier  closes  this  section  and  concludes  the  important  work. 


nd^ 
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We  may  now  say  that  the  present  memoir  and  that  of  Professor 

:haeberle,   previously  cited,   have   fixed  the  form  under  which 

iscussions  of  this  character  must  be  made  in  future.     For  every 

elescope  a  relation  between  the  diameter  of  a  star  image  and  the 

corresponding  exposure  must  be  deduced  in  the  form  </  =  *  (log  /). 

The  constants  of  this  formula  will  vary  with  the  aperture,  focus, 
plate,  site,  and  with  the  spectral  type  of  the  star,  and  will  probably 
applicable  only  within  certain  limits  of  absolute  brightness  and 
,  within  certain  limits  of  exposure  time. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Charlier  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
'method  of  discussion  which   must  be   adopted   to  determine  this 

i function  for  all  cases  where  the  prime  object  is  to  make  the  photo- 
graphic magnitudes  harmonize  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  photo- 
metric The  real  fundamental  question  is,  however,  Should  any 
endeavor  be  made  to  harmonize  them  ?  I  proceed  to  discuss  this 
point  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
since  it  is  the  most  important  question  remaining  open  for  settlement 

^H         Establishment  of  Vie  Present  System  of  Fisual  Magnitudes. 

^"        Let  us  consider,  very  briefly,  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 

'       present  system  of  visual  magnitudes.    The  main  epochs  in  this  history 

are  very  few.    The  first  is  that  of  Ptolemv  (a.  d.  150,)  who  arbitrarily 

assumed  the  brightest  stars  to  be  of  the  first,  the  faintest  which  he 

could  see,  to  be  of  the  sixth  magnitude.    The  other  stars  were  divided 

into  classes  of  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  etc.,  magnitudes.     The  second  great 

e^-ent  in  this  history  is  the  publication  of  the  Uranometria  Nin<a  by 

'       Argelander,  in  1843.     He  adopted  the  general  rules  laid  down  by 

^^PiOLEMV,  and  followed  by  Sun,  Tycho  and  Bayer.     The  brightest 

^K^tars  were  called  first  magnitude,  the  faintest  visible  to  the  naked  eye 

^Htrere  called  sixth  magnitude.     Stars  of  the  classes  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  were 

^Bimermediaie.     By  Fechner's  law,  it  necessarily  followed  that  equal 

^Hdiflerences  of  sensation  corresponded  to  equal  ratios  of  light ;  or  that 


the  light  of  a  star  of  /n'"  magnitude  must  be  -  th  part  of  the  light 


of  a  star  one  magnitude  brighter  (w-i).      Measures  of  this  light- 
ratio  6  show  its  numerical  value  to  be  0.4  very  nearly,  omitting  all 
'^questions  <>f  small  variations,  etc. 

The  Durchmusterungen  of  Argelander,  Krueger,  Schoenfeld 
nd  Thome  will  determine  the  visual  magnitude  of  every  star  in  both 
hemispheres  as  bright  as  the  tenth  tiiagniiude  by  this  same  scale. 
That  is,  if  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is  unity,  the 
tirightness  of  a  star  of  the  m"'  magnitude  is 


ii8 
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(i) //„,   =  (a)"-' where  <J  =  0.4 

The  universal  practice  of  modern  obser\ers  has  extended  this  sea 
from  the  tenth  down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  magnitude  (the 
(aintest  stars  now  visible  in  the  largest  telescopes).  Thus  the  acci- 
dental choice  of  the  sixth  magnitude  as  the  limit  of  the  naked-eye 
stars  by  Ptolemy  has  fixed  the  light-ratio  and  the  practice  of  all 
astronomers  with  regard  to  visual  magnitudes  for  all  time  to  come. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  Ptolemy's  work  on  visual  magnitudes  were 
to  be  done  again  de  twvo,  and  absolutely  independently,  the  method 
chosen  would  be  essentially  the  following:  One  standard  star  would 
be  chosen  {Polaris,  in  our  hemisphere).  This  star  would  be  com- 
pared with  a  selected  group  of  stars,  and  the  fact  of  the  constancy  (or 
the  law  of  the  variation)  of  its  light  during  the  course  of  the  observa- 
tions would  be  established.  Ever)'  other  star  would  be  compared 
with  Polaris,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  its  rulative  light  deter- 
mined. Some  convenient  magnitude  would  be  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  Polaris,  and  some  convenient  light-ratio  would  be  arbitrarily 
assumed.  The  magnitude  of  any  and  every  star  would  then  be 
deduced  from  the  measured  ratio  of  its  brightness  10  that  of  Polaris 
by  a  formula  like  our  (7)  in  which  the  numerical  value  of  3  would  be 
assigned  on  grounds  of  convenience  alone.  It  is  very  likely  that  thcj 
value  u  =  0.4  would  be  again  chosen,  because  the  tenth  part 
a  magnitude  (easily  written  with  one  place  of  decimals),  thus  defined, 
is  about  the  limit  of  perception  of  the  most  highly  trained 
human  eve. 

Such,  I  conceive,  would  be  the  process  adopted  if  the  whole 
question  of  visual  magnitudes  was  entirely  open,  and  if  a  Congress  of 
Astronomers  were  called  in  1890  to  decide  on  the  proper  methods  to 
be  followed  in  fixing  the  visual  magnitudes  of  the  stars  anew,  or  for 
the  first  time.  The  process  is  simple,  it  is  complete,  it  is  logical,  it 
is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  conceivable  uses  to  which  visual  magni- 
tudes are  to  be  put.  'Ilie  use  of  a  visual  magnitude  assigned  to  a  star 
is  chiefly  to  determine  its  brightness  at  one  epoch,  so  that  observa 
tions  at  other  epochs  will  determine  whether  there  have  or  have  not 
been  changes  in  its  light.  It  is  from  celestial  bodies  which  are  su 
ject  to  change,  and  chiefly  from  these,  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  celestial  bodies  in  general.  A  secondary  con- 
venience in  having  a  magnitude  assigned  to  a  star  is  to  aid  in 
identifying,  classifying  and  describing  it. 
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Zstablishment  of  a  System  for  Determining  Photographic  Magnitudes. 


W 

^—Ettailishif, 

^"       The  International  Congress  of  Astronomers  will  have  to  decide 

[       the  question  as  to  how  to  define  the  photographic  magnitude  of  a 

star.    They  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  plates  on  which  milliorsand 

Eoiillions  of  stars  have  impressed  themselves.  The  diameter  of  each 
bne  of  these  stars  can  be  measured.  The  photographic  brightness 
of  each  one  of  these  stars  relative  to  the  photographic  brightness  of 
folaris  (for  example)  can  be  readily  determined.  What  magnitude 
biall  be  assigned  to  each  one  of  these  stars?  Dr.  Charlier's 
answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  given.  He  would  assign  to 
each  one  of  a  group  of  stars  a  photographic  magnitude,  deduced  on 
the  principle  that  the  mean  deviation  of  their  photographic  magni- 
tudes from  their  visual  magnitudes  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
If  the  same  star  occurs  in  two  or  more  different  groups,  it  will 
cenainly  have  diflierent  magnitudes  assigned  to  it,  according  as  one  or 
the  other  set  of  standards  is  employed.  The  same  method  has  been 
followed  by  Mr.  E.spin  and  by  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  in 
allof  its  many  important  publications  on  this  question,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  (owing  to  the  color  of  a  star)  the  photograjihic  and 
visual  magnitudes  not  infrequently  differ  by  at  least  t^co  whole  magni- 
tudes. That  is,  if  the  visual  brightness  be  expressed  by  i.oo,  the 
photographic  brightness  of  the  same  star  may  be  no  more  than  o.  i6, 
or  only  one-sixth  part.  Such  anomalies  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
constantly  appear  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  stars.  A 
tolerable  agreement  is  possible  for  perhaps  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
larger  stars,  and  even  here  there  will  be  small  persistent  differences. 
For  those  remaining,  the  disagreement  will  be  more  or  less  marked, 
according  as  the  s[>ectral  type  of  the  star  in  question  varies  more  or 
less  from  the  average  type.  The  reason  of  this  is  well  known.  The 
eye  is  sensitive  to  rays  which  fall  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  B 
and  G  (approximately)  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  maximum  bril- 
liancy to  the  eye  is  somewhere  near  the  line  b.  The  photographic 
plate  is  sensitive  to  rays  falling  between  F  and  N  of  the  solar  spectrum 
(approximately).  The  plates  now  in  use  are  sensitive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  rays  of  about  the  wave  length  of  the  line  G. 

Whenever  we  have  a  group  of  say  five  hundred  stars,  whose  spectra 
are  nearly  all  of  the  same  type  (as  the  Pleiades,  for  example,)  we  can 
measure  for  each  star  the  relative  energy  of  ihe  light  in  the  portion  of 
its  spectrum  between  B  and  G  (by  the  eye),  in  that  between  F  and 
N  (by  the  photographic  plate),  and,  as  the  energy  is  distributed  accord- 
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htg  to  the  same  law  in  the  spectrum  of  each  star  of  the  /^roup,  we  r. 
determine  constants  of  reduction  which  re///  make  the  photographic 
magnitudes  of  the  various  stars  agree  well  with  their  visual  magnitudes. 
If,  however,  two  hundred  of  the  stars  are  very  red,  one  hundred  V( 
blue  and  two  hundred  of  the  ordinary  type,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  impossible  to  bring  the  photographic  and  the  visual  magnitudes 
to  a  good  agreement.  The  very  red  stars  will  always  apijear  brighter 
to  the  eye  than  they  do  on  the  plate,  and  the  very  blue  stars  will 
always  appear  fainter  to  the  eye  than  on  the  plate,  and  there  is  no 
process  of  reduction  which  will  smooth  away  a  difference  in  their 
magnitudes  which  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  If  there  were  such  a 
process,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  employ  it.  When  I  see  that  a 
star  is  of  the  visual  magnitude  i  and  the  photographic  magnitude  2.5, 
I  at  once  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  this  star's  spectrum,  and 
so  in  like  cases. 


It  therefore  seems  to  be  a  rational  and  a  useful  plan  to  leave  out  all 
consideration  of  the  visual  magnitudes  of  stars  in  determining  their 
photographic  magnitudes.  A  simple  and  most  satisfactory  method  of 
procedure  would  be  lo  assume  Polaris  as  the  standard  star  of  the 
whole  sky,  and  to  fix  its  magnitude  (when  in  the  zenith  of  a  station  at 
sea  level)  at  2.00,  once  for  all ;  to  select  a  set  of  secondary  standards, 
distributed  round  the  e(iuaior,  and  to  determine  the  brightness  of  each 
one  of  these  stars  in  terms  of  that  of  Polaris  (a  proof  of  the  constancy 
of  the  light  of  Polaris  being  thus  attained).  Important  groups  like 
the  Pleiades,  etc.,  would  also  have  their  brightness  determined  in 
terms  of  that  of  the  standard.  The  brightness  of  the  principal  Southern 
stars  should  also  be  fixed  in  terms  of  Polaris  indirectly  through 
the  Pleiades,  etc.  A  light  ratio  should  be  selected  on  grounds  of  con- 
venience alone  and  the  photographic  magnitude  of  every  star  should 
be  determined  by  an  equation  like  our  equation  (7)  in  terms  of  a 
single  standard  star  with  a  definite  light  ratio. 

If  this  programme  were  to  be  followed,  we  should  simply  have  to 
add  to  our  star  catalogues  another  column  headed  "Photographic 
Magnitude,*'  which  would  immediately  follow  the  column  ''Visual 
Magnitude."  The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  numbers 
would  tell  us  something  of  the  nature  of  the  spectrum  of  each  star. 
In  order  to  have  the  work  exact,  it  would  be  necessar)'  that  all  the 
stars  should  be  photographfed  on  one  kind  of  |)lates,  as  is  now  done  by 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  and  as  will  be  done  by  the 
International  Photographic  Congress.       The  photographic  Southern 
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Durchmusterung  might  for  convenience  have  its  magnitudes  expressed 
in  visual  units,  though  the  DM  of  the  Cordoba  Observator)-  will  make 
this  unnecessary,  and  will,  in  fact,  make  it  distinctly  to  the  advantage 
of  science  if  the  photographic  DM  is  made  entirely  photographic 
The  International  map  of  two  million  stars  to  the  eleventh  magnitude 
should,  in  my  judgment,  give  photographic  magnitudes  alone.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  determining  the  approx- 
imate visual  magnitude  of  these  millions  of  stars  at  all  comparable 
with  the  labor  involved.  In  any  event,  it  would  seem  that  the 
photographic  magnitudes  should  be  given  whether  the  visual  magni- 
tudes are  or  are  not. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  general  principles  which  should 
govern  in  the  determination  of  star  magnitudes  by  photography. 
I  have  set  them  forth  because  no  amount  of  discussion  at  this  stage 
can  be  called  superfluous.  After  the  International  Congress  has 
once  settled  its  methods  of  procedure,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all 
co-operating  observatories  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of 
the  methods  finally  adopted.  As  long  as  they  are  not  yet  adopted 
any  suggestions,  however  simple,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use. 


The  Lick  Observatory  is  endeavoring  to  make  a  modest  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  subject  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Professor 
ScHAEBERLE  has  made  observations  at  Mount  Hamilton  (4209  feet 
above  sea),  and  will  make  observations  at  Cayenne,  South  America, 
(nearly  at  sea-level),  to  determine  the  photographic  atmospheric 
absorption  at  zenith  distances  between  0°  and  70°  or  75°.  He  has 
already  compared  the  Pleiades  and  other  stars  with  Polaris,  and  will 
compare  the  principal  Southern  stars  with  the  Pleiades,  etc.  In  this 
way,  his  observations,  if  successful,  will  enable  us  to  transfer  the 
jitandards  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  into  the  Southern. 

The  immense  work  now  in  progress  in  both  hemispheres  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  will  afford  material 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  The  contributions 
of  Dr.  Charlier  and  Professor  Schaeberlk  have  established  the 
final  form  under  which  special  discussions  of  this  kind  must  be  made. 
The  only  part  of  the  subject  remaining  for  settlement  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
final  methods  of  reductions  are  to  be  based.  I  have  endeavored,  in 
what  precedes,  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactory 
I  system,  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive.  E.  S.  H. 
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Variations  of  the  Surface  of  Mars. 

In  the  second  volume  (1888)  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  Astro- 
nomique  de  France,  M.  Flammarion  has  two  long  and  studied  articles 
on  the  markings  of  the  planet  Mars.  He  is  careful  to  present  a  great 
number  oi  facsimile  drawings  of  the  planet,  which  date  from  1659  to 
1888,  so  that  the  evidence  which  he  has  used  is  before  the  eyes  of 
the  reader.  After  showing  that  drawings  of  Mars  may  differ  greatly 
from  each  other  on  account  of  differences  of  eyes,  methods,  interpre- 
tation, instruments,  atmospheric  influences  both  on  Mars  and  the 
earth,  and  on  variations  of  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  axis,  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  there  still  remain  variations  which  are  (probably)  not 
due  to  any  of  these  causes,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  attributed 
to  real  variations  in  the  surface  of  the  planet  itself. 

Most  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
of  the  drawings.  (In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  refer  to  a  set  of 
articles  by  Professor  Schiaparelli,  in  Himmelund  Erde  for  Ocrober, 
November  and  December,  1888,  where  the  same  questions  are  treated 
also  in  a  masterly  manner.)  At  the  close  of  this  examination 
M.  Flammarion  feels  authorized  to  draw  the  following  conclusions 
as  established  facts — leaving  all  s|)eculation  to  one  side:  J 

I.  "There  are  permanent  markings  on  the  surface  of  Mars, 
which  in  all  probability  represent  i^doivenl  reprisenter')  seas,  lakes, 
regions  of  water  of  various  kinds,  etc.  (It  has  long  been  known  that 
on  this  planet  there  are  polar  snows  which  melt  in  summer,  clouds, 
and  the  vapor  of  water  shown  by  spectroscopic  observations.) 

II.  "These  markings  are  permanent ;  they  are  seen  to-day  in  the 
same  regions  where  they  were  observed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  They  are  not  atmospheric  products,  then,  such 
as  are  shown,  for  example,  on  Jupiter.  J 

III.  "  However,  while  they  are  jjermanent  they  are  not  invariable.^ 
They  change  both  in   extent  and  in  depth  of  tone,  in  different  years 
and  without  doubt  during  different  seasons  [seasons  of  Afars\ 

IV.  "There  are  some  regions  which  are  specially  variable. 
These  appear  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  continents  and  seas, 
and  to  be  marshy  lands,  which  are  in  turn  elevated  above  and  sub- 
merged below  a  thin  layer  of  water. 

V.  "The  continents  of  J/ari  appear  to  be  flat;  and  subject  to 
inundations  in  nearly  all  their  extent. 

VL     "The    northern    hemisphere  is    more  elevated    than 
southern ;  the  seas  are  chiefly  in  the  southern    hemisphere, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  deep. 
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VII.  "The  evaporation  on  Man  is,  without  doubt,  rapid  and 
snsiderable.     Millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water  pass  readily  from  the 

tate  of  vapor  to  the  state  of  liquid,  and  millions  of  acres  pass  from 
the  continental  to  the  maritime  aspect. 

VIII.  "Water  is  perhaps  not  the  only  agent  concerned  in  these 
changes.  The  general  order  of  things  is  very  different  on  Mars  and 
on  the  earth." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  conclusions  critically.  In  a 
general  way,  they  all  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  the  darker 
markings  on  Mars  represent  bodies  of  water.  As  this  is  quite 
probable  (though  by  no  means  proved  as  yet)  the  eight  theorems 
given  above  may  serve  as  points  of  departure  in  the  further  working 
out  of  this  plausible  hypothesis.  E.  S.  H. 

I 

Stability  of  the  Great  Equatorial. 

Observations  for  the  position  of  the  great  telescope  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Schaeberle  and  Keeler,  as  below : 

1888,  July   27,  azimuth  =  -(-  36";  level  —    8"  too  low. 

1889,  May   18,       "        =:    "     =  36"    "      " 

Sept.  16,       "        =  +  83"      "     =58"    "      " 

There  appears  to  be  a  slight  progressive  change  in  level  and 
probably  in  azimuth. 

Mountain  Observatories. 

Telescopes  ....  "cannot  be  formed  so  as  to  take  away 
that  confusion  of  rays  which  arises  from  the  tremors  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  only  remedy  is  a  most  serene  and  (juiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  above  the  grosser 
ctouds." — Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Opticks,  a.d.  1730. 


Rainfall  on  Mount  Hamilton. 


^V  Meteorological  observations  have  been  kept  at  Mount  Hamilton 
^^nce  1880.  The  following  table  of  rainfall  on  the  summit  is  the  best 
avaihible  summary.  This  rainfall  is  considerably  more  than  that  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  near  San  Josd  (about  13.4  inches)  and  it  is 
probably  considerably  less  than  the  fall  in  some  of  the  canons  and 
valleys  immediately  surrounding  the  mountain.  The  great  variations 
in  the  annual  amount  of  rainfall  are  interesting  from  a  meteorological 
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^H              point  of  view,   and  decidedly  inconvenient  from  a  practical  one, 
^H              especially  as  our  reservoir  capacity  is  not  quite  adequate.    £.  S.  H.  ^m 

^H                          Rainfall  at  Mount  Hamilton  in  tht  Years  i88o-8g.          ^| 

^^^^^B 

■S80-81 

isii-ai 

iGB3~8] 

1883-84 

t384-es 

1)85-86 

1B86-B7 

1B87-S8 

1BS8-89 

^^H        Jolr   

^^^^1           August 

^^^^P          September. 
^^^H           October  . . . 
^^^^V           November* 
^H                  December . 
^^1                 January    . . 
^H                 February  . . 

^^^^H               

^^P          May 

^               June 

in. 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.50 
9. 68 
3.5> 
5.99 
1. 13 
0.9S 
0.09 
0.33 

in. 
0.00 

0.00 

O.IO 

0.33 

0.91 

9.72 

355 
2.90 
S.40 
4.70 
0.48 
1.06 

in. 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.16 

3-45 
'•93 
3.10 

3-7S 
8.66 
2,66 

7-55 
0.00 

in. 
0.00 

0.00 

0.6s 

2.15 

1.48 

2.05 
5.60 

t2.76 

'6.35 

11.96 

1.24 

38s 

in. 
0.00 

0.15 
0.65 

37« 
aoi 

33-84 
1.99 
0-57 
1.15 
2.0S 
0,16 
0.36 

in. 
0.00 

0.00 

0.15 

0.05 

1.80 

5-77 
6.79 
0.70 
0.00 

in. 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.60 

2.S2 

2-34 
2.  S3 
7.80 
'•39 
5.75 
0.25 
0.30 

in. 
0.04 

0.00 

0-33 
0.09 
0.90 
11.25 
10.04 
1.38 
340 

0.68 
1.25 
0.67 

in. 
0.00 

0.02 

0.49 

a  03 
327 
4-23 

1 

6.tr^ 

3-«4 
aoo 

^H                Sums 

22.21 

29-15 

37.26 

58.09 

44.67 

24.08 

30.03 

21.80 

^^^^                           *  Nsvember,  i8&D — One  shower,  amount  usuined  tu  be  t>. so.     N,  B.    December,  1B84. 
^^^^^L              Mean  annual  rainfall  (8  yeati),  July  to  July  =33.41  in.                                  ^^| 

^^^^^^H                       Great  Telescope  for  Los  Angeles.              ^^^^ 

^^^^P             Authentic  information  regarding  the  proposed  forty-inch  refractor 
^V             for  Wilson's  Peak  is  difficult  to  obtain.     A  newspaper  report  of  an     i 
^H               interview  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Cl.^rk  on  .September  28,  recites  that  one  of 
^H               the  discs  (now  on  exhibition  at  Paris)  will  probably  arrive  in  Boston 
^H               in  October.     The  other  disc  is  not  yet  cast,  and  M.  Mantois  is,     1 
^H              apparently,  not  willing  to  undertake  the  work  without  a  contract, 
^H              which  is  not  yet  executed.     The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  have,  so  ii  is 
^H              said,  authorized  Mr.  Clark  to  pay  $10,000  for  two  satisfactory  forty- 
^H               inch   discs,   which   is   not   an   unreasonable   price   by  any  means, 
^H               Mr.  Clark  offered  to  make  the  objective  and   the  mounting  for 
^H              $100,000,  during  his  visit  to  California  in  the  winter  of  1888-9.     So 
^H              far  as  is  now  known,  the  fund  available  for  the  telescope  does  not  yc^^ 
^H              exceed  $150,000.     Probably  $300,000  to  $400,000  would  build  an^f 
^1              equip  the  observatory.                                                         E.  S.  H.  ^| 
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Force  of  Gravity  at  Mt.  Hamilton  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Preston  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
published  his  report  on  gravity  determinations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
{Bulletin  No.  ii,  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  S.,  1889).  The  force  of  gravity 
at  Washington  being  i. 000000,  that  at  San  Francisco  (Professor 
Davidson's  Observatory)  is  0.999854  and  at  the  Lick  Observatory 
it  is  0.999544.  Determinations  of  ^  at  four  stations  in  the  Hawaiian 
I     Islands  and  for  a  station  at  Caroline  Island  are  also  given.  £.  S.  H. 


Lick  Observatory  Photographs  of  the  Moon. 


Knowledge  for  October  1,  1889,  contains  an  article  by  the  editor 
(Mr.  Ranyard),  on  the  Moon  as  seen  in  the  Lick  Telescoy^e. 
Excellent  reproductions  of  five  silver  prints  made  by  the  Direct 
Photo-Engraving  Company  of  London,  accompany  the  article. 
Mr.  Ranvard's  remarks  upon  the  temperature  of  the  moon  and  upon 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  snow-fields  on  its  surface,  are  well 
worth  close  attention.  E.  S.  H. 

Americ.u«  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Africa  (December  21,  1889). 

The  New  York  Sun,  for  October  17,  has  an  account  of  the  sail- 
ing of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pemacola  with  the  American  Eclipse  Expedition 
to  Africa.  The  expedition  is  under  Professor  D.  P.  Todd,  of  Am- 
herst College,  as  chief  astronomer.  His  astronomical  assistants  are 
Messrs.  Bigelow,  Davis  and  Jacobi.  Mr.  Carbutt  goes  as  pho" 
tographer,  with  Mr.  Wright  as  his  assistant;  Mr.  E.  J.  Loomis  as 
naturalist ;  Professor  Abbe  as  meteorologist,  with  G.  E.  Van 
Gdysling  as  assistant ;  Mr.  Preston  as  the  observer  of  magnetics 
and  for  determinations  of  gravity ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  as  osteologist 
and  naturalist,  with  his  brother  as  assistant ;  Mr.  Orr  as  ethnologist 
and  ornithologist;  H.  Chatelaine  as  interpreter;  G.  T.  Flint  as 
stenographer,  and  Dr.  Bartlett  as  apothecary !  Add  to  these 
names  that  of  Professor  Alex.  Agassiz,  who  may  join  the  vessel  at 
Cape  Town  to  engage  in  deep-sea  dredging.  This  is  carrying  the 
war  into  Africa,  indeed.  The  newspaper  account  of  the  astronomical 
outfit  is  somewhat  meagre.  It  appears  that  the  expedition  is  pro- 
vided with  a  photoheliograph,  giving  an  image  of  the  sun  four  inches 
in  diameter.  With  this  the  partial  phases  will  be  photographed  on 
orJ'/fa»-cA/»w<i//V- plates  (No.  16)  and  the  total  phase  on  ortho-ehromaiic 
plates  (No.  27).     A  large  mirror,  belonging  to  Professor  Langley, 
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an  equatorial  belonging  to  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  ad 
twenty  cameras  are  also  provided  for  photography. 

It  is  to  be  hoiked  that  the  expedition  will  meet  with  fine  weather, 
in  order  to  utilize  its  unusually  large  force  of  observers  and  instru- 
ments. Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  at  the  death  of  his  pupil  Cotes, 
"  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something."  If  the 
four  minutes  of  totality  are  clear  at  St  Paul  de  Loando  we  shall  cer- 
tainly learn  something  from  these  many  skilled  observers  with  their 
large  equipment 

It  now  appears  that  with  two  expeditions  in  Africa,  and  with  two 
at  least,  in  America,  the  observation  of  this  eclipse  is  thoroughly  well 
provided  for.  It  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  Califomians, 
and  especially  to  this  Society,  that  the  generosity  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers has  allowed  the  Lick  Observatory  to  put  a  strong  expedition  in 
the  field.  E.  S.  H. 

October  26,  1889. 


•.>^mH 


Eclipse   of  Japetus,   the   VIII   Satellite   of   Satvr 
November  i,  1889. 

The  eclipse  o{  Japttus  was  observed  here  on  November  i  with 
the  twelve-inch  equatorial.  Only  a  part  of  this  very  rare  phenomenon 
was  visible  at  this  point,  the  interval  between  the  rising  of  Saturn 
and  daylight  covering  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  occupied  by 
the  eclipse,  or,  rather,  series  of  eclipses;  for  the  satellite  passed 
through  the  shadow  of  the  entire  ring  system  as  well  as  that  of  the 
globe  of  Saturn.  The  satellite  would  first  pass  into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  shadow  of  the  ring,  and  would  next  appear  in  the  sunlight, 
shining  through  the  Cassinm  division,  being  visible  for  probably 
eighteen  minutes.  It  would  then  pass  into  the  shadow  of  the  inner 
bright  ring ;  from  this  it  would  emerge  in  the  semi-shadow  of  the 
Crape  Ring,  from  which  it  would  pass  into  the  sunlight  again  between 
the  shadow  of  the  Crape  Ring  and  that  of  the  ball.  It  would  next 
enter  the  shadow  of  the  ball,  and,  from  this  point  on,  a  reversal  of 
all  the  first  phenomena  would  happen.  The  entire  series  of  eclipses 
covered  a  period  of  approximately  nineteen  hours.  That  portion  of 
the  eclipse  which  could  be  seen  from  the  Lick  Observatory  was  the 
reappearance  from  the  shadow  of  the  globe  and  passage  through  the 
semi-shadow  of  the  Crape  Ring  into  the  shadow  of  the  inner  brigl 
ring. 

The  important  questions  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon 
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Would  the  satellite  become  visible  when  it  came  to  the  projec- 
lon  of  the  Cassini  division  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Crape 
Ring  upon  the  appearance  of  the  satellite  ? 

The  last  question  only  could  be  answered  from  this  point,  as  the 
tellite  would  rise  eclipsed  in  the  shadow  of  the  ball,  and  not  reach 
the  second  part  of  the  Cassini  division  until  long  after  sun-up. 

Carefully  watching  the  point  of  reapjjearance  of  the  satellite,  it 
was  faintly  caught  at  14''  38'"  Mt  H.  m.  t.  It  reajiijeared  quite  close 
to  the  satellites  Tet/iys  and  Enceladus.  It  grew  pretty  rapidly  brighter, 
and  attained  its  full  brightness  at  about  14"  50".  It  was  then  about 
o.  I  magnitude  less  than  Tct/iys.  The  proximity  to  these  two  satel- 
lites gave  an  excellent  means  of  detecting  changes  in  its  brightness 
by  comparison  with  their  light  Eighty  such  comparisons  were  made, 
and  from  these  I  have  constructed  a  curve,  which  very  clearly  shows 
what  effect  the  Crajje  Ring  had  ujxjn  the  appearance  of  the  satellite. 
/apehts  required  a  little  over  ten  minutes  to  become  wholly  free 
from  the  shadow  of  the  ball.  After  remaining  at  its  full  brightness 
for  fifteen  minutes,  it  began  very  slowly  to  decrease  in  light ;  how- 

T,  changing  less  than  o.  i   magnitude  in  forty  minutes'  time.     At 

15"  54"°  the  light  began  to  decrease  more  rapidly,  and  in  sixty-five 

minutes  it  passed  through  0.7  of  a  magnitude.     It  then  approached 

the  shadow  of  the  inner  bright  ring,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  its  light 

^■liminished  0.66   of  a  magnitude,  when   it  totally  disappeared,  at 

^^k  These  observations  show  us  that,  after  striking  the  sunlight  shining 
^through  between  the  ball  and  the  rings,  the  satellite  then  passed  into 
^die  shadow  of  the  Crape  Ring,  which  sensibly  affected  its  brightness. 
^Vbssing  deeper  into  this  shade,  the  absorption  of  the  sunlight  became 
^tnore  and  more  pronounced,  until  finally  the  satellite  struck  the 
shadow  of  the  inner  bright  ring,  which  it  rapidly  entered  and  within 
which  it  disappeared. 

These  observations,  therefore,  tell  us  that  the  Crape  Ring  is  truly 
siarent — the  sunlight  sifting  through  it ;  that  the  particles  com- 
ing the  Crape  Ring  cut  off  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sunlight ; 
t  these    particles   cluster   more  and    more  thickly — or,  in  other 
irds,  the  Crape  Ring  is  denser  as  it  approaches  the  bright  rings. 
Observations  made  elsewhere  will  tell  us  whether  the  satellite  was 
when  it  entered  the  projection  of  the  Cassini  division.     The 
rvations  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
oyal  Astronomical  Society.  E.  E.  B. 

Mt.  Hamilton,  Nov.  6th,  1889. 
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Parabolic  Elements  of  Comet  Swift  (Nov.  i6). 


By  a.  O.  Leoschnbr. 


From  the  three  successive  observations  at   Lick  Observator 
November  20,  21,  22,  which  were  kindly  communicated  to  me 
Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  I  have  deduced  the  following  parabolj 
elements  by  Oppolzer's  method : 

T  =  1889,  Dec.  II,  8493  G.  M.  T. 
Q  =  3o6°  25' 


O 


id  X,  cos)3=  -f-i'.2 


'd/S 


=  ±0.  o 


«=  116"  24' 
i  =  6»47' 
log  q  —  0.0633 

The  small  geocentric  arc  and  the  error  of  I'.z  remaining  iol 
render  these  elements  extremely  uncertain.    The  comet  is  very 
periodic. 

Berkelev,  Cal.,  November  27,  1889. 


MiNirrEs  OF  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
November  30,  1S89,  at  408  California  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

A  quorum  was  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  lasl  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Bills  presented  by  the  .Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  approved. 
Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York  City,  was  duly  elected  a  life  me 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Society. 
Adjourned. 


Minvttes  of  the   Meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
THE  Pacific,  held  November  30,  1889  (bv  Jnvitation), 
IN  the  Roo.ms  of  the  California  Academy 
ok  Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

[PUBTAitBD  OV  THE  SkCRETARIES  FOK    PCBLICATIOH.] 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President,  Vice-President  Piekson  took  1 
chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  the  California  Academy  of  J 
ences  for  the  use  of  their  rooms. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  list  of  gifts  to  the  Society  was  read,  and  thanks  were  returned  to  ' 
donors. 
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ae  following  members  were  then  elected;  the  names  of  life-members,  duly 
I  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  being  marked  with  a  star  ( *): 

Charles  S.  Aiken, Berkeley,  Cnl. 

J.   H.  C.   BoNTt.  D.  D.  -     -     -     -     Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mus  C.  W.  Bruck,* 39  East  Twenty-third  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

X.  EX   Beckwith,  ......     Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

J.  .\.   Brasheak, Allegheny  City,  Penn. 

Charles  M.   Bakewell,     -    -    •    Berkeley,  Cal. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerkb,     ■     -     •     68  RedclifTe  Square.  London,  England. 
Hon.   Horace  Davis,      -     -     -     -     lott  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  B.   Dr.PUV,    -..-...     216  North  Sixth  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Waeken  B.  Ewer, aao  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mb.  Martha  McC.  Ewer,     -     -    220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Gamrle, Laurel  Hall,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Henry  Harrison, South  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Charles  F.  Hart, N.  Temcscal,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

O.  C.  Hastinc.s, Box  166,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

John  J.  HyRR, -    438  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Whitnev  Herr, 438  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^SANK  Javnes, W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

,  George  W.  James,  F,  R.  A.  S.,  Oleander,  Fresno  County,  Cal. 
IIVCOSTPS  F.  Knudsen,       -     -    -     Box  2139,  Boston,  Mass. 

rfessor  Joseph  Le  Conte,     -    -    Berkeley,  Cal. 
IGk  Margaret  Lepper,     -    -    -    Box  490,  Bcnecia,  Cal. 

Farsen  OLNnv, 481  Prospect  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

lAMES  N.  Pemrerton,     ....     Downey,  Cal. 

.  D.  Perrine, 211  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  E.  Richards, Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

.  B.  RoDOLPH, 969  Washington  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

I'm.  G.  Raymond, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Wessor  J.  K.  Rees,  .     -     -    .      ( Observatory  of  Columbia  College 

-'  I  New  \  ork  City. 

^M.  F.  Smith. 2515  Broadway  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^ARRKTT  P.  ServIss, 8  Middagh  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

,  A.  Sladkv, Berkeley,  Cal. 

kviNR  M.  Scott, 507  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"John  H.  Yoell, San  Jos^,  Cal. 

The  Secretary's  books  show  that  the  Society  now  consists  of  156  active  and 
2]  life  members,  or  178  in  all.  Mr.  Pierson  announced  to  the  Society  that 
Hon.  .Alexander  Montgomery,  a  member  of  the  Society,  offers  the  sum  of 
$2;oo  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
inr  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  writer  of  the  best  paper  on  the 
nLject  of  Astronomy  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year;  the  gift  to  be 
rilhrnil  conditions,!  and  the  Society  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  this  gift  for 
Hher  purposes.     The  Society  accepted  this  generous  gift  by  a  rising  vole. 

K  paper  "On  the  Determination  of  the  Relation  between  the  Exposure  Time 
and  the  consequent  Blackening  of  a  Photographic  Film"  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
""tvscHSER.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  "On  Photographs  of  the  Milky  Way," 
'  Mr.  BaR.varo.  The  latter  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  prepared  by 
Wr.  Barnard  from  some  of  his  own  negatives.  The  other  papers  announced  for 
th;  evening  were  not  read. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  its  rooms,  408  California  Street,  on 
J»nuary  25,  1S90. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Edward  S.  Holden  (Lick  Observatory), 
VVm.  M.  Pierson  (76  Nevada  Block,  S.  F.),     - 
W.  H.  LowDEN  (213  Sansome  Street,  S.  F.), 
Frank  Soul*  (Students'  Observatory,  Berkeley),     - 
Chas.  Burckhalter  (Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland),  - 
J.  M.  ScHAEBERLE  (Lick  Observatory),     .         .         -         . 
E.  J.  MoLERA  (850  Van  Ness  Avenue,  S.  F.), 


President 
Vtce-PrtsiUatU 

Stcretarus 
Trtasurer 


Board  of  Directors  —  Messrs.  Alvord,  Boericke,  Bukckmaltbr,  Cibbs, 
Grant,  Holden,  Lowden,  Molera,  Pierson,  Sciiaeberle,  SouLt. 

Finance  Committee— Mesin.  Ginus,  Pierson,  Molera. 

Committee  on  PuhticatioH — Messrs.  Dewey,  Treat,  Ziel. 

Committee  oh  the  Comet  Medal — Messrs.  Holden  (ex-offiiio),  SCHAKBERLE, 
Burckhalter. 


NOTICE. 


Members  are  requested  to  preserve  the  copies  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Society  as  sent  to  them.  Once  each  year  a  title  page  and  index  of  the  preceding 
numbers  will  also  be  sent  lu  the  members,  who  can  then  bind  the  numbers 
together  into  a  volume. 

It  is  intended  that  each  member  of  the  Society  shall  receive  a  copy  of  each 
one  of  the  Publications  for  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to  membership  and 
for  all  subsef-iuent  years.  If  there  have  been  (unfortunately)  any  omissions  in  this 
matter,  it  is  requested  that  the  Secretaries  be  at  once  notified,  in  order  that  the 
missing  numbers  may  be  supplied. 

Complete  volumes  for  past  years  (preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  any 
member  was  elected)  will  also  be  supplied  to  members,  so  far  as  the  stock  in  hand 
issuRicient,  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  either  of  the  Secretaries.  ^H 

The  titles  of  papers  for  reading  should  be  communicated  to  either  of  tlH^| 
Secretaries  as  early  as  possible. 

Those  members  who  propose  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  at  Mount 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  "The  Secretary  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  40S  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  transportation. 
lodging,  etc. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  DENSITIES  OF  THE  PLANETS. 


By  Daniel  KiRKwoon,  LL.D. 


The  major  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  as 
'well  as  the  sun,  have  gaseous  envelopes  of  unknown  depth.  We 
know  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  physical  constitution  ol"  the  asteroids 
and  telescopic  satellites.  There  remain  the  five  bodies,  Mercury, 
Vcnvs.  the  Earth,  the  Moon  and  Mars.  Of  the  last  three  the  masses, 
volumes  and  densities  have  been  determined.  Venus  is  less  accu- 
rately known,  and  considerable  uncertainty  still  attaches  to  the  mass 
of  Mercury.  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Harkness*  have 
suggested  the  inquiry  whether  any  discoverable  order  obtains  be- 
tween the  relative  densities  of  these  five  bodies.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  let  us  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  diameters, 
with  the  relative  masses  and  densities  resulting  from  the  investigations 
of  Harkness: 

Planets  Interior  to  the  Zone  of  Asteroids. 


Nauc 


Mian  Diav. 


Ma^s. 


Mkak  Dsnsity. 


1. 000 
0.972 
0-534 

0.382 
0.273 


t .0000 

0.8220 
0.1076 
0.0382 
0.0123 


I  000 

0.89s 
0.707 
0.683 
0.610 


Adopting  the  masses  obtained  by  Harkness,  it  follows ; 
1.  That  the  Earth  is  the  most  dense  of  all  the  planets ;  and 
J.  That  in  every  instance  a  greater  mass  corresponds,  not  only 
IO  a  greater  diameter,  but  also  to  a  greater  density.    An  approximate 
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form  of  the  relation  might  be  given,  but  the  new  value  of  Mercury i 
II      mass  requires  confirmation, 
^H      Arungton  Avenub,  Kivlrside,  Cal.,  November,  1889. 

^^B      N.  B. — This  note  was  already  in  type  when  the  author  learned   from  the 
HBSitfVrva/  Misscngtr  for  December,  1889,  (p.  471),  that  a  note  on  the  same  subject 
haJ  been  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  ScUntt  for  November  last.    It  was, 
lowever,  too  late  to  withdraw  the  article. 


NEW  AND   SIMPLE    FORM  OF  ELECTRIC    CONTROL 
FOR  EQUATORIAL  DRIVING-CLOCKS. 


By  James  E.  Keei.er. 


I      iso 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  driving-clocks  of  equatorial  telescopes, 
which  demand  a  continuous  motion,  cannot  be  made  to  run  with 
the  uniform  rate  which  is  characteristic  of  a  good  pendulum  clock; 
hence,  methods  are  sought  for  regulating  a  continuous  motion  by 
means  of  a  pendulum.  Devices  for  effecting  this  mechanically  have 
not  been  successful,  where  great  accuracy  is  required.  In  such 
arrangements  extra  work  is  necessarily  thrown  upon  the  pendulum, 
which  is  prevented  from  swinging  freely,  and  is  then  no  longer 
isochronous.  By  means  of  electricity,  however,  the  control  can  be 
iected  without  detrimental  reaction  on  the  pendulum. 

For  a  description  of  the  ingenious  devices  which  have  been 
invented  for  controlling  driving-clocks  electrically,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,*  describing  four 
different  systems  which  have  been  tried  or  are  actually  in  use. 

The  driving-clock  of  the  36-inch  equatorial  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory is  of  the  same  form  as  the  smaller  driving-clocks  by  Warner  & 
SwASEV,  with  a  few  modifications,  made  necessary  by  its  unusual  size 
and  weight.  'ITie  governor-balls  weigh  sixty  pounds  each,  and  their 
centers  of  figure  and  gravity  are  not  coincident ;  so  that  the  regula- 
n  for  rate  may  lie  effected  by  turning  the  balls  on  their  axes,  'lite 
nicai  shaft  of  the  governor  rotates  once  a  second.     One  of  the 

k-arbors,  which  rotates  in  one  minute,  has  been  converted  into 
chonograph  by  the  makers,  an  extremely  convenient  arrangement, 
ce  it  gives  a  means  of  studying  the  |x^rformancc  of  the  nrachinery 

an  astronomical  clock,  without  direct  reference  to  the  heavens. 


*  On  the  Lotcu  Improvements  iti  the  Clock-driving  AppanilDft  of  Aitranomical  Telefcopei. 
ftv  -"^tr  Huwani.  GHL'Oh.  U\*A.  of  Mech.  £n£.,  I.ofidan,  1888. 
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The  driving-clock  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  its  rate  is  suffi- 
ciently uniform  for  micrometer  measurements  and  ail  the  ordinar)- 
purposes  of  an  equatorial.  For  photographic  and  spectroscopic 
work  the  makers  provided  an  electric  control,  which,  on  trial,  was 
found  not  to  work  satisfactorily,  as  it  communicated  a  jar  to  the 
telescope. 

In  the  Scientific  American  for  November  lo,  1888,  I  described  a 
simple  form  of  electric  control  which  was  designed  to  remedy  this 
defect.  As  the  same  device,  with  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  use, 
I  quote  in  part  the  description  there  given : 

"A  soft  iron  sector,  subtending  an  angle  of  36°,  and  having  a 
radius  of  six  inches,  is  clamped  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  governor, 

and  rotates  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  'llie  sec- 
tor passes  very  close 
to  the  poles  of  an 
electro  -  magnet  (piart 
of  the  old  control), 
which  is  mounted 
on  a  slightly  elastic 
standard  of  steel. 

At  every  second  a 
strong  current  is  sent 
through  the  coils  of 
this  magnet  by  means 
of  a  standard  clock, 
the  circuit  being 
closed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  control,  by  the  relay  points  of  the 
chronograph  attached  to  the  driving-clock.  The  driving-clock  is 
so  as  to  run  a  little  too  fast,  and  when  the  governor  is  started  thi 
sector  contmually  gains  upon  the  click  of  the  chronograph  until  it 
reaches  the  magnet  of  the  control,  when  the  friction  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  latter  prevents  any  further  acceleration,  and 
the  governor  will  rotate  in  exactly  one  second  by  the  standard 
clock  as  long  as  the  control  is  in  operation.  ■ 

"The  elasticity  of  the  support  on  which  the  electro-magnet  is 
mounted  plays  an  important  part  in  the  proper  working  of  the  con 
trol.     When  the  sector  passes  at  the  exact  instant  of  the  passage  of 
the  current,  the  magnet  springs  in  toward  the  sector  and  comes  in 
actual  contact  with  it,  very  greatly  increasing  the  friction,  while  the 


ORIGINAL  Design  of  Co.ntrol. 

(By  the  courtesy  of  Tht  Scientific  Americnu.) 
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passage  of  ihe  sector  at  any  other  instant  meets  with  no  resistance,  the 

l^nagnet  being  slightly  withdrawn  by  its  support. 

I  "The  current  used  with  the  control  is  obtained  from  a  battery  of 
twenty*  gravity  cells,  employed  during  the  daytime  in  transmitting 
time  signals  to  San  Josd.  As  the  signals  are  not  sent  at  night,  the 
battery  is  then  connected  with  the  control  by  turning  a  switch.  With 
this  control  no  shock  is  communicated  to  the  telescope,  and  the 
image  of  a  star  is  steady." 

The  apparatus  described  above  was  used  for  some  time,  and 
found  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  resi>ect  but  one ;  it  was  not  quite 
powerful  enough  to  hold  the  governor  with  certainty  within  the 
greatest  range  of  accidental  variation  of  rate.  The  radius  of  the 
sector,  six  inches,  had  been  chosen  at  random,  without  any  guide  to 
indicate  the  proper  dimensions.  Another  sector  was,  therefore,  made, 
with  a  radius  of  8,'X  inches,  and  put  on  in  place  of  the  old  one,  the 
apparatus  being  otherwise  exactly  as  before.  The  control  then  worked 
perfectly,  and  has  been  used  ever  since  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Professor  Howe,  of  Denver,  while  visiting  the  Lick  Observatory 
last  winter,  suggested  an  improvement  which  is  apparently  an  excel- 
lent one,  although  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  its  application  to 
the  36-inch  equatorial,  and  I  have  represented  it  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram.     (See  plate.)     With  the  existing  arrangement,  some 

ttle  attention  is  necessary  to  get  the  sector  in  the  proper  part  of  its 
Brbit  when  the  current  ])asses.     The  governor  is  first  started  at  full 

|ieed,  and  then,  if  necessary,  slowed  down  by  hand  until  the  sector 
falls  within  range  of  the  magnet  at  the  beat  of  the  chronograph  ; 

therwise  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  waiting  for  the  governor 
I  gain  the  necessary  distance.    If  the  magnet  were  movable  about  the 

xis  of  the  governor,  it  could  at  once  be  set  to  the  proper  position 

fier  the  governor  had  attained  its  maximum  speed,  and  held  there 
a  clamp.     Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  diagram.     For 

he  sake  of  clearness,  the  wires  bearing  the  current  are  not  shown 
yond  the  control  magnet,  but  it  would  evidently  be  very  easy  to 
lead  the  current  through  the  central  pivot,  the  connecting-bar  and 
the  circular  track  for  the  clamp,  leaving  the  arm  free  to  rotate  in 
cither  direction.     A  further  description  of  the  diagram  seems  to  be 

onecessary. 
This  control  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  be  somewhat  "  brutal  " 
in  principle,  and  liable  to  produce  vibrations  in  the  telescope ;  but 

*  E-^^ecn  celltgre  in  ast  at  prctcat  /November,  1SB9). 
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experience  shows  that  a  jjractically  uniform  motion  is  attained,  ai 
a  star  bisected  by  a  micrometer  thread  in  the  field  of  the  telesco 
does  not  show  the  slightest  evidence  of  tremor  at  the  passage 
the   sector.       In   a   very   short   time    after   starting    the    drivini 
clock  the  sector  settles  down  into  a  certain  position  relative  to  ihi 
magnet,   which   it   prese^^'es  as  long  as  the  current  passes.     Th 
position  is  found  to  be  a  little  behind  the  magnet,  so  that  the  circuit 
is  broken  before  the  full  retarding  force  comes  into  play.     It  will  be. 
noticed  that,  as  in  other  effective  controls,  the  friction  is  appli 
gradually,  and  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  error  to 
corrected.     In  the  particular  case  of  the  Lick  Observalor>'  driving- 
clock    the  action  is   necessarily  vigorous,  on  account  of  the  great 
momentum  of  the  governor.     The  amount  of  the  friction  is  easily 
regulated  by  varying  the  battery  power. 

A  photographic  reproduction  of  part  of  a  chronograph  sheet 
(reduced  to  about  one-half)  is  shown  under  the  diagram,  and  illus- 
trates the  action  of  the  control  better  than  any  description.  It 
contains  no  error  greater  than  o'.oi.  It  may  be  noted  that  since 
the  same  clock  is  employed  to  operate  the  control  and  to  record  on 
the  chronograph,  the  seconds  columns  on  the  sheet  are  strictly  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  chronograph  barrel,  no  matter  what  the  rate  of  the 
standard  clock  may  be,  for  the  angular  velocities  of  the  i>endulum 
axis  and  chronograph  barrel  are  always  as  60  :  i,  and  the  governor 
rotates  once  for  each  beat  of  the  pen.  When  different  clocks  are 
employed  for  controlling  and  for  marking,  the  columns  are  inclined 
by  an  amount  depending  uixin  the  difference  of  the  rates  of  the  two 
clocks,  an  amount  too  small,  however,  in  any  ordinar)-  case,  to  be 
appreciable  by  the  eye. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  governor  shaft  of  the  driving- 
clock  can  be  made  to  rotate  with  uniform  velocity  in  one  second  by 
a  standard  astronomical  clock.     Whether  the  polar  axis  will  rota' 
with  a  correspondingly  uniform  motion  will  de|>end  upon  the  perfi 
tion  of  the  gear-cutting  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  train.     T 
of  the  controls  described  by  Sir  Howard  Guubb  have  the  advaniage 
of  applying  the  necessary  corrections  close  to  the  screw  which  dri 
the  great  wheel  on  the  polar  axis,  and  thus  avoiding  the  errors 
several  pairs  of  gears.     For  long  exposures  in  photography,  partici 
larly  with  very  large  telescopes,  correction  by  hand*  is  imjieratiw 


uii 


tat^H 
fet^l 


*In  thfl  36-mch  refractor  of  thi«  OUtcrvator)*,  and  the  s*f<>oi  reflector  of  Mr.  Common,  th 
correction  is  not  made  by  moving  the  tclcKope,  but  by  moving  t)ie  photographic  pUte,  which  I 
inouaicd  on  double  slides  and  moved  accurav^v  ^Y  ^^^^  w:tc>n«. 
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since  no  automatic  contrivance  can  allow  for  the  errors  caused  by 
change  of  refraction  and  flexure,  and  absolutely  uniform  rotation  of 
the  polar  axis  is  of  less  consequence.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  errors 
of  the  clock-work  are  small,  and  are  not  cumulative,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  without  control  by  a  standard  clock. 

Elt  is  not  easy  to  say  how  readily  this  control  could  be  applied  to 
smaller  instruments.  The  governors  of  driving-clocks  seldom  rotate 
so  slowly  as  once  a  second,  but  the  control  could  evidently  be 
applied  to  any  shaft  rotating  in  an  integral  part  of  a  second.  The 
sector  might  also  require  to  be  balanced  by  a  counterpoise,  or  two 
diametrically  opposite  sectors  and  magnets  could  be  used.  For 
large  telescopes,  experience  at  this  Observatory  has  shown  that  the 
control  is  perfectly  efficient. 

A  method  for  bringing  the  control  of  the  Lick  telescope  rapidly 
into  action,  and  applicable  under  existing  arrangements,  occurred 
indei)endently  to  Professor  Holden  and  myself,  and  will  be  given  a 
triaL  Four  equidistant  sectors,  each  consisting  of  a  block  of  soft 
iron,  are  enclosed  between  two  circular  discs  of  thin  sheet  brass,  the 
axis  of  the  governor  passing  through  the  center.  The  sector  nearest 
to  the  magnet  will  then  come  first  into  action,  the  others  being  inop- 
erative, and  the  governor  will  never  have  to  gain  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  revolution  ;  the  chances  are  that  a  gain  of  less  than  one- 
lounh  will  be  required. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE 
EXPOSURE-TIME  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  BLACK- 
ENING OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC   FILM. 


By  Armin  O.  Leuschner. 


For  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  custom  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
'  \0T\  to  standardize  photographic  plates  on  which  photographs  of 
celestial  objects  had  been  secured.  The  process  of  standardizing  a 
plate  consists  in  exposing  some  portion  of  it,  previously  protected 
against  the  light  of  the  object,  to  the  light  of  a  standard-lamp  through 
a  small  square  aperture.  On  development  the  plate  will  show  a  more 
or  less  dark  square,  due  to  the  light  of  the  lamp.  In  all  cases  a  series 
Lof  squares  is  secured  on  the  plates,  the  times  of  exposure  being  either 
|i',  5*,  lo',  20',  30',  etc.,  OT  i\  2\  4",  8\  16',  etc.,  accot4\t\^  vo  cw- 
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cumstances.     The  various  parts  of  the  image  of  the  object  are  then 
matched  with  the  different  squares,  and  thus  the  actinic  intensity 
the  object  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  standard 
lamp  ;  the  unit  of  light  being  the  amount  of  light  received  through  an 
aperture,  one  mm.  in  radius,  one  ni.  distant,  in  one  second.     If  thii 
unit  has  once  been  ascertained  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  any  cele* 
tial  object,  we  may  refer  ail  our  results  to  the  intensity  of  that  objeci 
as  the  Moon,  or  Polaris,  for  example. 

It  was  after  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  the  year  1886,  that  Mr. 
VV.  H.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  for  the  fir^ 
time  exposed  some  eclipse-plates  to  a  standard-lamp,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  corona  and  the  surrounding 
sky.  The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Pickering  was  com- 
pelled to  try  his  experiment  were  most  unfavorable.  Besides  the 
eclipse-plates,  another  plate  was  standardized,  in  order  to  secure  the 
true  intensities  for  the  various  exposure-times,  as  it  was  feared  that 
the  eclipse-plates  had  suflTered  from  exposure  to  a  damp  climate. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Pickering  found  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
intensities  of  the  squares  on  the  two  plates,  for  he  says : 


A.        I 


ji 


"On   comparing   the   standard   squares   with    those    upon    th 
eclipse-plate,  the  latter  were  found  to  be  considerably  weaker,  the 
denser  squares  showing  the  falling  off  more  than  the  fainter  ones^l 
This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  original  difference  in  the  sen^^* 
sitiveness  of  the  plates,  but  I  think  ii  may  very  likely  have  been 
caused  by  the  heat  and  moi-sture  to  which  the  eclipse-plates  had 
been  exposed." 


What  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  here  is  the  assertion  that  the  diffe 
ence  in  the  intensities  of  the  squares  may  have  been  due  to  an  ortj 
inal  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.     In  fact,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  a  difference  in  sensitiveness  does  not  only  exist  in 
different  plates  of  a  certain  species,  but  even  in  the  various  pans  of 
the  same  jilate. 

To  reduce  the  intensities  of  the  various  squares  to  any  adoptei 
unit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relation  between  the  time  of  exposure 
and  the  consequent  blackening  of  the  photographic  film, — the  b 
according  to  which  the  iniensities  of  a  square  increase  with  the  e; 
posure  limes.     It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  intensity  is  directi; 
proj)ortional  to  the  exposure  time, — that  is  to  say,  a  square  exposed 
for  four  seconds  will  be  twice  as  dark  as  one  exposed  for  two  seconds. 
on\y.     In  a  recent  paper,  presented  before  the  B.  A.  A.  S.  meeti 
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1889,  Capt.  Abnev  reported  that  his  experiments  showed  ihat 
Intensity  was  proportional  to  the  time,  without  limitations.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Lick  Observatory  eclipse- 
plates  at  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  January  ist  of  this  year  were  all 
mdardized,  and  it  was  (on  the  authority  of  Capt.  Abney)  assumed 
^hat  intensity  varied  as  exposure-time,  in  the  reductions  of  the  Lick 
)bservator)'  Eclipse  Report.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  for  a  certain 
ipecics  of  plates,  the  intensity  will  be  a  function  of  the  corresponding 
exposure-time,  or 

If  we  could  assume  that  the  relative  increase  in  the  intensity  of  a 
square  with  the  time  was  the  same  for  all  plates  of  different  sensitive- 
s,  then  for  any  other  species  of  plates  the  law  is 

\  =  m  (^)t 

rhere  m  is  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  any  two  standard- 
:{uares,  exposed  for  the  same  number  of  seconds  on  the  plates  of 
t>e  first  and  second  sjtecies.  As  this  is  not  as  yet  an  established  fact, 
it  is  advisable  in  all  photometric  work  to  confine  one's  self  to  one 
Special  species  of  plates.  At  the  Lick  Observatory  the  Seed-plates 
Na  a  6  are  commonly  used. 

If  wc  could  assume  that  all  the  Seed -pl.ites  No.  26  were  exactly 
alike,  we  might  compare  any  square  of  any  plate  a  of  this  sjjecies 
with  any  other  square  of  any  other  plate  b.  But  I  have  found  that 
a  square  of  a,  exposed  for  /  seconds,  does  not,  in  general,  show  the 
same  intensity  as  a  square  of  h,  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
We  may,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  one  single  plate  <7,  and  then 
to  another  single  plate  b,  and  discover  the  law  tor  each  separately. 
And  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  plates,  and  by  combining  the 
results  suitably,  we  may  come  very  near  to  the  true  relation  of  the 
time  of  exposure,  and  the  consequent  blackening  of  the  film  of  this 
special  species  of  plates. 

Attacking  the  problem  in  this  manner,  I  first  took  up  some  of 
the  eriipse-plates  of  January  isi  of  this  year, 

Before  going  any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  method  em]'loyed  in  comparing  the  standard-squares  of  a  plate 
with  each  other.  Let  a  and  /3  be  any  two  squares.  'I'o  compare  o 
and/3  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  plate  are  covered  with  black 
cardboard.  The  plate,  being  fastened  to  a  stand,  is  then  set  up,  with 
the  sky  near  the  horizon  as  a  background,  and  the  Brashear  wheel 
photometer  of  the  Lick  Ob-serjatory  (for  a  description  ot  t\\'\s  \t\%\t\i- 
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ment,  see  the  Lick  Obsen'atory  Eclipse  Report,  pp.  84-85,)  is  placed^^ 
between  the  eye  and  the  brighter  square  of  the  two.  The  reading 
of  the  scale  divided  by  one  hundred  gives  the  ratio  of  the  photo- 
graphic intensities  of  the  two  squares  for  that  background.  In  order 
to  avoid  systematic  errors  in  investigating  the  relative  intensities  of  a 
series  of  squares,  a  square  darker  than  the  entire  series  should  be 
selected  as  a  comparison-square,  and  every  square  of  the  series 
should  then  be  reduced  to  the  comi>arison-square,  by  means  of  the 
photometer.  Practically,  only  about  four  successive  squares  of  our 
series  lie  within  the  range  of  the  photometer.  In  order  to  comf»are 
the  remaining  darker  S(]uares  of  a  series,  we  must  invert  the  process 
and  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  comparison-square  successively  to 
that  of  every  one  of  the  remaining  squares  of  the  series.  I  have 
found  that  this  jirocess  is  subject  to  systematic  errors.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  errors,  a  standard-plate  was  specially  exposed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, according  to  a  plan  suggested  by  my  previous  trials.  There 
are  six  groups,  or  sets,  of  standard-stjuares  on  this  plate,  each  set 
containing  four  squares.  Thus  the  first  set  contains  exposures  of 
I,  2,  4,  8  seconds,  the  second  exposures  of  2,  4,  8,  16  seconds, 
the  third  of  4,  8,  16,  32  seconds,  and  so  forth.  The  darkest 
square  of  each  set  (longest  exposure)  is  the  comparison-square  for 
that  set.  It  is  easily  seen  that  by  eliminating  the  comparison-square 
from  each  set,  any  systematic  errors  arising  from  the  change  of 
the  comparison-square  and  the  choice  of  the  background  are  avoided. 

So  far,  the  errors  due  to  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  various 
[Kirtions  of  the  same  plate  had  not  Ijeen  considered  in  the  inves-^j 
tigations.      As   a   matter   of  fact,  on   all  the  plates  previously  o^H 
served  there  was  only  one  square  of  one-second  exposure,  only  one 
2'  square,  etc  ,  and  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  that  the  errors 
these  squares  might  be  so  large  as  to  seriously  affect  the  result) 
When,  however,   I  took  up  the  standard-plate  just  described,  I  at" 
once  saw  that  quite  a  difference  exists  between  the  intensities  of  the 
various  squares  of  the  same  exposure-time,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  probable  errors  of  the  intensities  of  the  dif- 
ferent squares.     The  following  is  the  course  taken  in  investigating^ 
this  plate :  ^^k 

First,  all  squares  of  the  same  time  of  exposure,— as,  for  insiance, 

all  8''  squares — were  compared  with  a  certain  other  square,  the  mean 

(denoted  by  the  subscriptum  („)  as  8J)  taken,  and  the  probable  error  of 

the   mean  determined.     The  difference  in  intensity  of  the  different 

^uares  was  surprising.     Some  squares  v;«e  found  to  be  from  two  to 
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tliree  times  as  dark  as  others,  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  comparisons  of  the  8'  squares  are  given  here. 

g 
In  the  following  table  — ^—  =■  ratio  of  darkness  of  the  8"  square  of 

3^111 
the  first  set  to  that  of  the  32*  square  of  the  third  set.     The  numbers 

represent  per  cents.,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  denominators 

are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  100.     'I'he  numbers  u>  brackets  represent 

^he  number  of  comparisons. 

Table  I. 


^robabk 

U  Error 

of  an  8* 

Exposure 

8, 
32in 

= 

V 

IS.O 

±  0.3 

(,o) 

8,. 
3^111 

=-- 

8.4 

±  0.1 

(5) 

8iit 
33mi 

= 

16.5 

±0.2 

(5) 

8,v 
32ui 

= 

10. 1 

±  0-3 

(  4) 

80 

3»ii. 

= 

1 1.8 

±    1.2 

to 


From  this  we  see  that  the  8,,,'  square  is  twice  as  dark  as  the 
,'  square,  and  we  aLso  find  that  even  the  mean  of  the  four  squares 
or  the  8„'  square  has  a  propable  error  of  10%.  In  some  cases  this 
amounts  to  as  much  as  15%.  The  probable  error  of  comparison 
might  altogether  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  square 
itself.  This  difference  of  intensity  is  due  to  changes  in  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  film  in  different  parts,  as  well  as  to  changes  in  brightness 
of  the  standard  flame.  The  nature  of  the  background  and  the  choice 
of  the  comparison-square  cannot  account  for  it,  these  being  the  same 
throughout  the  foregoing  comparisons.  Next,  each  of  the  six  groups 
or  sets  of  our  standard-plate  was  taken  up  separately  and  compared 
with  the  comparison-square  of  that  set.  Each  observation  was  then 
reduced  to  the  corresponding  mean  square  by  multiplying  by  the  ratio 

''^'^"*"'.  Thus,  if  in  the  first  set  we  found±!  =  «,  then  "*''*  =  a  X  — . 

e  must  remember  that  the  numbers  thus  obtained  do  not  necessarily 
xpress  the  absolute  ratio  of  a  certain  square  to  the  comparison- 
stiuare,  since  a  change  of  the  comparison-square  involves  systematic 
errors.  Hence,  in  each  set  the  comparison-square  was  eliminated  by 
taking  ratios.   It  is  {or  this  reason  that  the  results,  so  far  obvamed  \Tovft 
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this  plate,  extend  only  to  32',  since  sets  V  and  VI  could  not  be 
pared  by  this  method  without  introducing  large  errors  of  observation. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  express  the  results  obtained  from  sets  I-IV 
absolutely  in  terms  of  some  unit.  An  8'  square  occurred  in  each 
of  the  four  sets,  and  after  the  8*  square  of  each  set  had  been  reduced  to 
the  8„'  square  every  observation  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
8,,'  square — that  is,  in  terms  of  the  mean  blackness  of  all  the  8'  squares. 
Thus  I  supposed  this  square  to  contain  8  units,  and  then  found  the 
number  of  units  contained  in  the  other  mean  squares  from  each  set 
In  doing  this,  I  did  not  consider  the  single  r  square  of  this  plate, 
it  evidently  was  afflicted  with  a  large  error,  being  darker  than  thi 
2„*  square.  No  systematic  errors  remain  in  these  results,  as  the  unit 
is  independently  determined  for  every  set. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  this  standard 
plate : 


z\.. 


Table  II. 
Results  from  Standard  Piatt  No.  i. 


loarc^i 


Set  I. 

Sit  It. 

Set  III. 

Set  IV.            1 

tJniu. 

Uniu. 

Uniu. 

Unit*.     ^ 

2i=2.I   ±  0.3 

2:;=[3-<5  ±0-4] 

4o=4.7  -0.6 

8»=  8.0  ±  0.0 

4J==  4-3  ±  0-5 

4J=3.8d:o.2 

8,=  8.0  ±  0.0 

l6<,=  10.7  ±  2.fl 

8„=8.o  ±0.0 

.8;=  8.0  ±  0.0 

16,-     (?)• 

32„=i4.6  ±  2.4 

The  lo'.v  t/iat  the  blackening  0/  the  film  is  proportional  to  the 
exposure-time  is  therefore  confirmed  within  the  limits  of  two  seconds 
and  eight  seconds  (within  the  limits  of  the  accidental  errors).  On 
this  plate  the  law  no  longer  holds  goad  after  8*;  the  proportions 
fall  off  after  that  time.  The  exact  nature  of  the  curve  could,  of 
course,  not  be  determined  from  the  I  V'th  set  alone  (on  account  of  the 
large  probable  error  remaining  in  the  results). 

After  having  determined  the  law  for  this  special  plate,  I  com- 
])ared  the  observations  previously  made  on  other  plates  with  the 
results  just  obtained,  in  order  to  test  their  validity.  Only  those 
observations  were  considered  which  could  be  freed  from  systemai 
errors.  As  before,  in  each  series,  the  8'  square  was  supposed  to 
contain  S  units,  and  the  other  squares  were  then  exjiressed  in  the 
same  unit.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  results  obtained  from 
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*  A  wroh^  M]UAre  was  probably  uluerved.   The  obser\*ation  could  not  be  repcMe<i,  on 
o/'/n>' Absence  from  the  Lick  O^Mni'atoT)'. 
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enirst  plate  were  gotten  by  using  the  mean  of  four  S(}uares,  in 
almost  all  cases ;  but  on  the  other  plates  we  have  only  one  s(juare 
for  every  exposure-time.  Hence  (neglecting  other  circumstances), 
we  must  attribute  to  the  results  obtained  from  these  other  plates 
probable  errors,  which  are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  those  found  for 
the  results  of  our  standard-plate. 

The  results  obtained  from  four  plates  are  given  in  Table  III. 


64' 
one  case,  the  value  for  the  intensity-ratio  — —  has  been  added,  it 

128' 

being  impossible  to  express  lhe.se  squares  in  our  unit  without  making 
additional  comparisons  ;  in  another  case  the  observed  value  for  the 

16'    32'     64' 
relative  intensities  — ■.    .— j   — r;,  have  been  added.     These  ratios 
32*^  64'    128" 

are  free  from  systematic  errors  among  themselves,  but  cannot  as  yet 
be  combined  with  the  remainder  of  the  series  without  introducing 
them  again.  They  contain,  however,  the  errors  arising  from  the 
errors  of  the  squares  themselves. 

~  Table  III. 

Results  from  Four  Plates. 


1 

Standard 
Plate  No.  I. 

Al»orpiion 
Co-eff.  PUte. 
June  10, 1IU9. 

VOIGHT.    B. 

Eclipu- Plate, 
Jan.  1,  1889. 

VOICMT.    C 

Eclipae -Plate, 
Jan.  I,  1889. 

Uniif. 

Unit!. 

Uniu. 

fhii.. 

1 ' 

i.9± 

i- 

2-5  ± 

1 

S.I  ±  0.3 
4-3  ±  0-5 

2.5  ±  0.6 

2.1   d:  0.6 

4" 

3-'± 

4' 

3.8  di  0.2 

4.7  ±  0-6 

4.2  ±  0.8 

4.0  ±  0.8 

5* 

3.8  ± 

8.0  d:  0.0 

6^ 

5-2  ± 

8* 

8.0  ±  0.0 
8.0  ±  0.0 

8.0  dr  0.0 

8.0  ±:  0.0 

7" 

6.9  ± 

1 6* 

10.7  ±  2.2 

19.2  ir  4-4 

16*           24.0 
32"           55-2 

8' 

8.0  ± 

1'' 

14.6  ±  2.6 

5«-o  ±  5-2 

32»    _    19.6 

64*           24 .0 

645    _     8.4 

I2S>    ~     12.6 

9' 
10* 

8.1  ± 

1 

64>    _  I3J! 
I28»          20.3 

9.0  ± 

128' 

'    , 

11* 

9-5  ± 

14 
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In  every  one  of  the  four  plates  we  found  the  law  between 
S'  most  strongly  confirmed,  and  can  now  establish  its  validity  for  all 
the  Seed-plates  No.  26  (within  the  limits  of  the  probable  errors). 
Beyond  8'  the  results  obtained  from  our  first  plate  are  corroborated 
in  the  last  plate  only.  In  the  second  plate  the  proportionality  goes 
as  far  as  16',  and  in  the  third  even  to  64',  but  in  no  case  dots  the 
proportionality  go  beyond  64'. 

The  results  so  far  obtained  are,  in  toto : 

For  t/te  Seed-plates  No.  26,  the  blackening  of  the  film  is  propor- 
tional to  the  time  of  exposure  within  the  limits  of  2*  and  8',  and  may 
be  so  as  far  as  64',  but  there  is  a  [strong]  probability  that  the  pro- 
portions fall  off  after  S\  ^H 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  limit  at  which^ 
the  proportionality  begins  to  fall  off,  additional  plates  will  be  exposed 
according  to  a  plan  which  will  enable  us  to  compare  the  darker 
squares,  also,  without  introducing  large  errors.     Between  2'  and  8', 
however,  the  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  law  is  already  sufficient 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  November,  1889. 


THE  LUNAR  CRATER  AND  Kl\A.—HYGINl/S. 


Bv  Edward  S.  Holobn. 


[Abstract.] 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Barnard  to  make  positive  enlargements 
glass  of  one  of  our  best  Moon  negatives.  A  negative  of  August  14, 
1888  (made  by  Mr.  Burnham),  has  thus  been  enlarged  two  times, 
and  shows  the  Moon,  therefore,  exactly  as  it  would  appear  in  the 
principal  focus  of  a  telescojw  1 140  inches,  or  95  feet,  long.*  I  find 
that  I  can  use  on  this  positive  an  eye-piece  of  one  inch  equivalent 
focus  as  a  magnifier.  That  is,  it  is  practicable  to  examine  the  lunar 
surface  under  perfect  conditions  of  definition  and  illumination,  and 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  more  than  iioo  diameters,  or,  as  if 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  at  a  distance  of  2 1 7  miles  or  so.  This  can 
be  done  whenever  one  pleases,  and  as  long  as  one  pleases. 

As  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  definition,  I  may  mention  a 
covery  which  I  have  made  on  Mr.  Barnard'.s  enlargement.     It  Is 
well  known  that  Maeulkr  (and  others)  have  mapped  the  walls  of  the 


t  I^ 


*  The  (ocui  of  our  photographic  luu  is  $70.1  inches 
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lyginus  rill  crossing  the  floor  of  the  Hyginus  crater.     So  far  as  1 

iw,  this  has  only  been  once  seen.     The  observation  is  a  delicate 

and  could  only  be  made  when  the  sun  is  shining  nearly  in  the 

irection  of  the  preceding  branch  of  the  rill.     The  walls  inside  the 

crater  are  hardly  more  than  2000  yards  apart,  and  their  bright  tops 

aienot  more  than  200  to  220 yards  wide.     Yet  they  are  plainly  and 

obviously  visible  in  this  enlargement. 

From  this  single  example  (among  many  others  which  could  be 
given),  it  is  possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  results  which  a  com- 
petent selenographer  could  draw  from  a  series  of  our  Moon  negatives. 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  two  or  three  years'  study  of  such 
series  would  produce  greater  results  than  all  the  previous  work  of 
observers  in  this  line,  great  as  these  results  have  been.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  limited  force  at  the  Lick  Observatory  will  not  permit  us 
||  to  undertake  anything  more  than  the  production  of  the  negatives 
themselves.  By  depositing  sets  of  these  at  certain  scientific  centers, 
thev  will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  studied  by  competent  observers 

Eiave  the  necessary  leisure. 
J 


PHYSICAL   OBSERVATIONS   OF  JUPITER    IN  1889. 


By  J.  E.  Keeler. 


[Abstract.] 

Mr.  Keeler  exhibited  a  series  of  twenty-four  drawings  of  Jupi- 
ter, made  during  the  opposition  of  1889,  with  the  thirty-six-inch 
equatorial  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  drawings  were  made  on  a 
large  scale,  the  elliptical  outline  of  the  planet  being  3-SoX3-3o 
inches,  and  were  intended  to  show  all  the  details  that  could  be  per- 
ceived with  the  telescope  and  transferred  to  paper  in  the  limited 
time  allowed  by  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  (about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes).  All  dimensions  were  mere  eye  estimates,  but  they  had  been 
checked  by  micrometer  measurements  and  found  to  be  fairly  accurate. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  extremely  satisfactory  views  obtained  with 
the  great  telescope  and  a  resume  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  astro- 
nomical work  in  which  the  instrument  had  proved  to  be  efficient. 

TTie  equatorial  zone  of  Jupiter  was  liriUiant  white  at  the  edges, 
with  a  salmon-pink  central  stripe,  which  the  measurements  showed 
.0  be  a  trifle  south  of  the  erjuator.     From  the  edges  ot  v\\e  iov\t 
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long  streamers  projected  at  certain  places  into  the  red  belts, 
which  they  eventually  became  parallel,  and  gradually  becoming  nioie 
difTuse,  were  lost  in  the  general  red  color  of  the  background.  Tliese 
streamers,  which  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  double  and  triple 
ajjpearance  of  the  red  belts,  often  described,  were,  according  to  the 
•observations,  masses  of  clouds  projected  outward  from  the  equato- 
rial zone,  and  gradually  left  behind  by  the  forward  drift  of  that 
region.  Two  were  freijuently  seen  abreast,  but  never  three.  The 
roots  of  the  streamers  were  brighter  than  the  average  surface  of 
the  equatorial  zone,  and  were  usually  tinged  with  a  curious  olive- 
green  color,  which  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  great  disturbance. 
At  certain  parts  of  the  equatorial  zone,  the  streamers  were  sometimes 
considerably  distorted,  but  when  long  they  invariably  pointed  toward 
the  following  limb  of  the  planer.  Observations  of  bright  knots  on 
the  stred'mers  showed  that  there  was  a  flow  of  matter  along  them 
from  the  root  outward. 

The  Red  Spot  was  frequently  well  seen.  It  was  shorter  than  in 
1881.  The  color  was  a  pale  pink,  lighter  in  the  middle  of  the  spot. 
At  the  following  end,  the  outline  was  marked  by  a  faint  dark  shading. 

On  a  broad,  uniformly-tinted,  gray  belt  on  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, following  the  Red  Spot,  were  many  oval  and  round  brilliant 
white  spots,  forming  one  of  the  mo.st  beautiful  features  of  the  surface 
of  Jupiter.  A  curious  symmetry  was  often  observed  in  the  groupini 
of  these  spots,  which  are  shown  in  nearly  all  of  the  drawings. 

On  the  northern  hemisphere  the  details  were  much  simpler,  an 
the  belts  were  of  the  usual  form.  Bright  white  sjiots  like  those  de- 
scribed above  were  never  seen.  As  in  former  years,  the  greatest 
activity  seems  to  be  manifested  south  of  the  equator. 


¥ 


URIGHT    METEOR   SEEN   JANUARY    i,    1890. 


[AllSTRACT.] 

Mr.  Perrine  gave  the  following  description  of  a  bright  meteo 
seen  by  him  in  Alameda,  between  10'' and  io''5"'  p.  m.,  on  January 
ist  It  first  appeared  in  the  northern  sky,  at  an  altitude  of  35"- 40°, 
and  then  moved  southward,  within  io°-is°of  the  zenith,  disap- 
pearing at  an  altitude  of  about  45°  above  the  southern  horizon.  , 

'J'he  head  was  very  bright,  and  the  long,  bright  train  was  fully  45^^^ 
in  length.  The  train  remained  visible  for  five  seconds  or  so.  N^^ 
noise  was  heard.  C.  D.  Perrine. 
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NOTICES    FROM    THE    LICK    OBSERVATORY. 


Prepared  by  Members  ok  the  Staff. 


Photographic  Photometry. 

Nature  for  October  i  o,  1 889  (p.  584),  has  an  abstract  of  a  very 
hnportant  paper  by  Capt.  Abnev,  F.  R.  S.,  on  this  subject,  as 
follows : 

"  The  author  concludes,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  deposit  of 
silver  made  by  different  intensities  of  light  varies  [in  density]  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  light  acting — this,  of  course,  within  such  limits  that 

Sfcversal  of  the  image  is  not  commenced  and  that  the  film  is  not  at 
ky  [lart  exhausted  of  the  silver  salt  which  can  be  reduced." 
prii 
nf 


Experiments  by  Mr.  Leuschner  on   this   same  question  are 
"printed  in  the  present  number.  E.  S.  H. 

Mr.  Brett  on  the  Physical  Condition  or  Mars. 


Publications  No.  5  of  the  Society  (page  122),  contains  a  resume 
of  a  recent  paper  by  M.  Flam.marion,  on  the  physical  condition  of 
Mars.  The  fundamental  assumption  of  that  paper  is  that  the  dark 
markings  on  Mars  represent  areas  of  water.  This  assumption,  while 
jirobable,  is  not  yet  proved. 

\  paper  by  Mr.  John  Brett,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  in  the  Monthly  Notites 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  1877  (vol.  38,  p.  58),  on  the  same 
subject,  has  not,  it  ap[x;ars,  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

It  is  worth  while  to  summarize  it  here,  in  order  to  accent  the 
wide  difference  of  views  held  by  observers  of  this  planet,  and  because 
of  its  suggesiiveness  in  many  regards. 

Mr.  Breit's  conclusions  are  based  on  his  observations  of  1S77. 
He  points  out,  first,  that  Mars  does  not  show  the  same  delicacy  of 
iletail  as  Jupiter,  for  example,  under  like  conditions  ;  and  he  attrib- 
utes to  Mars  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  opacity  on  this  account. 
.\s  the  details  of  the  planet's  surface  vanish  before  they  reach  the 
limb,  while  they  are  best  seen  at  the  center  of  the  disc,  and  as  the 
disc  is  brightest  at  the  limb,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  markings 
themselves  are  situated  below  the  surface  of  a  tolerably  dense  atmos- 

tere.     The  chief  topographical  features  on  Mars  are  permanent, 
d  hence  tlie  body  of  the  planet  is  solid.     There  are  tevi  ox  x\o 
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clouds  on  Mars.     This  fact  alone  is  fatal  to  the  belief  that  the 

and  "water"  on  Afars  act  as  on  the  Earth.     A  whole  opposition  Q^^ 

Mars  may  pass  and  no  changes  of  its  own  atmosphere  be  made  out>^| 

It  is  certain  (from  spiectroscopic  observations)  that  waterj-  vapor 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  Afars.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  vapor  is  anywhere  condensed  into  visible  clouds.  If  the 
polar  caps  are  veritable  "  snow-caps,"  then  clouds  must  exist  in  the 
atmosphere.  Chilled  water-vapor  must  produce  clouds.  As  no  (or 
few)  evidences  of  clouds  exist  on  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  planet, 
Mr.  Brett's  conclusion  is  that  the  so-called  "snow-caps"  cannot  be 
snow-fields  at  all. 

All  the  dark  markings  disappear  before  they  reach  the  limb  of 
the  planet,  while  the  "  snow-caps ''  themselves  are  best  seen  at  the 
limb,  and  often  project  far  beyond  it.  This  projection  has  been  laid 
to  irradiation.  Mr.  Brett  thinks  that  the  "snow-caps"  are,  in  fact, 
clouds  in  the  higher  and  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  dark 
patches  near  the  caps  he  supposes  to  be  their  shadows.  He  assumes 
that  the  regions  near  the  poles  are  the  only  ones  cool  enough  to  con- 
dense the  (invisible)  water-vapor  into  visible  clouds.  Moreover,  it 
follows  that  the  surface  of  the  planet  in  general  is  hot — hot  enough  to 
make  the  formation  of  clouds  impossible;  and  it  is  likely,  conse- 
quently, that  the  "seas"  are  not  watfer. 

Mr.  Breit  also  points  out  that  ordinary  atmospheric  absorption 
will  not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  central  parts  of  Mars  are  red, 
while  the  limbs  are  "white"  (lemon-yellow  or  yellowish  white  in  the 
great  telescope.)  The  nature  of  the  absorption  at  the  limb  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  points  lo  account  for  on  a  theory  like  that  of  M. 
Flammarion's,  previously  cited.  Mr.  Brktt  attempts  np  special 
explanation  of  the  differences  of  color  between  the  "seas"  and  the^ 
"continents," — nor  does  he  mention  the  "canals,"  of  course.  ^| 

The  above  summary  is  given,  as  was  said,  simply  to  indicate  the 
wide  differences  between  plausible  explanations  ot  the  phenomena 
observed  on  Mars.  The  fact  that  such  differences  of  opinion  are 
even  possible  indicates  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  planet — and  we  know  more  of  this  planet  than  of  any  other. 

E.  a  R 


"The  Chief  Discoverers  of  Co.mets." 


Mr.  W.  F.  Denning,  in  the  Observatory  for  November,  1S89, 
gives  the  following  table,  which  is  well  worth  reprinting.  It  has  been 
completed  to  i  S90 : 
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Name  of  UiscovzitER. 


Charles  Messier  .     .     . 
IP.  F.  A.  Mechain  .     .     . 

fCAROLINA    HeRSCHEL    .       . 

[ean  Louis  Pons  .     .     . 

iPAfiRE    DI    Vice  .... 

J.  C.  A.  Brorsen    .     . 

WiLHELM    KlINKERFUES    . 

Carl  Bruhns  .  .  .  . 
iiovAN  B.  Donati  .  . 
F.  Aug.  T.  Winnecke 

WlLUELM    E.  TeMPEL    .      . 

..Ewis  Swift      .     .     .     . 

"^J.  COCGIA 

Alphonse  Borellv  .  . 
£.  E.  Barnard  .... 
W.  R.  Brooks    .     .     .     . 


Period  of  Observa- 
tions. 


1760-1798 
1781-1799 
1786-1795 
1802-1827 
1844-1846 
1846-1851 
1853-1863 
1853-1864 
1855-1864 
1858-1881 
1859-1884 
1862— 1890 
1867-1877 
1871-1890 
1881-1890 
1883-1890 


No.  of  Comets 
discovered. 


13 

8 
6 

3° 
5 
S 
6 

7 
5 
13 
18 
8 
7 
7 

«3 
12 


[Contributions    of    Raphael    and    of    Albrecht    Durer    to 

Astronomy. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Foligno 
has  a  special  interest  to  astronomers.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
painting  of  any  note  which  commemorates  an  astronomical  event. 
This  picture  was  painted  by  Raphael  in  15 11,  and  placed  in  the 
Church  of  AraCceli,  as  a  votive  offering  from  Sigismund  Conti, 
secretary  to  Pof)e  Julius  II,  for  his  miraculous  escape  from  death 
by  an  aerolite.  The  picture  was  removed  to  the  Convent  of  Fo- 
ligno in  1565  by  a  niece  of  Conti's,  and  was  carried  off  by  the 
French  in  1792.  It  was  returned  in  1815  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  this  exquisite  painting, 
ts  purely  astronomical  interest  consists  in  the  portrayal  of  the  fall 
of  the  aerolite  itself,  which  occMpiti  the  centre  of  lV\e  p\cV\i«.    TVe 
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drawing  must  have  been  made  by  Raphael  from  the  personal  ac 
count  of  CoNTi  (who  was  living  in  1512),  and,  therefore,  it  h 
even  a  certain  scientific  value. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  su[>erfluous  to  call  attention  to  this  item 
of  history,  which  lends  a  slight  additional  interest  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  pictures.  1  have  presented  a  good  photograph  of  thi 
painting  to  the  Astronomical  Society's  librarj-. 


^ 


The  contribution  of  Albrecht  Durer  to  astronomy  is  evcrj 
more  pronounced  and  [jermanent,  though  it  is  unknown,  I  believe, 
to  all  of  his  biographers.  ■ 

HipPARCHVs  (B,  C.  127)  and  Ptolemy  (A.  D.  136)  fixed  the 
positions  of  stars  by  celestial  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  named 
the  stars  so  fixed,  by  describing  their  situation  in  some  constellation 
figure.  The  celestial  globes  of  that  day  have  ali  disaijjjeared,  and 
we  have  only  a  few  Arabian  cojiies  of  ihem,  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Xlllth  centur}',  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  original  constellation 
figures  are  entirely  lost.  The  situations  of  the  principal  stars  in  each 
one  of  the  forty-eight  classic  constellations  are  verbally  described  by 
ProLEMV.  In  Lalande's  Bibliographie  Astronomi^ue  we  find  that 
in  A.  D.  1515  Alurecht  Durer  published  two  star  ma])s,  one  of 
each  hemisphere,  engraved  on  wood  ;  in  which  the  stars  of  Ptole.my 
were  laid  down  by  Heinfogel,  a  mathematician  of  Nuremberg. 
The  stars  themselves  were  connected  by  constellation-figures,  drawn 
by  DiJRER.  These  constellation-figures  of  Durer,  with  but  few 
changes,  have  been  copied  by  Bayer  in  his  Uranometria  (A  D. 
1603);  by  Flamsteed  in  Atlas  Cvlestis  (1729);  by  .ARr.Ei.ANr>ER  in 
Uranometria  Nm<a  (1843),  and  by  Heis  in  Atlas  Cctlestis  Novus 
(187s),  and  have  thus  become  classic.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  designs  which  are  destined  to  be  so  permanent  should  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  hands  of  so  consummate  a  master. 

E.  S.   H. 


I 


Photograph.s  of  iHE  LicK  Observatory. 


Knmvledgeiot  November,  1889,  contains  some  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  taken  at  and  near  the  Lick  Observator)'  L>y 
Mr.  Burnham.     The  frontispiece  is  a  capital  view  of  the  eye-end 
the  great  telescope.    The  work  was  done  by  the  Direct  Photo-Engm' 
ing  Company  of  London. 
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Circulation  or  the  Pubucat/ons  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

II      In  November,  1888,  a  copy  of  volume  I  of  the  Publications  of  the 
cei 


-ick  Observatory  was  sent  to  a  library  in  Boston.     A  letter  lately 

eceived  states  that  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  taken  out  by 

ighty-seven  persons,  and  that  nineteen  others  are  registered  to  re- 

•ceive  it  in  their  turn !     If  the  whole  edition  is  read  as  faithfully,  the 

work  will  have  been  useful.  E.  S.  H. 


AcCtaSlONS   TO   THE    LIBRARY. 


I 

^■^  Dr.  George  F.  Becker,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  has  done 
the  Observatory  a  great  service  by  depositing  in  its  library  the  follow- 
ing volumes  from  his  private  collections : 

^■Creile  :  Journal  fiir  die  reine  und  angewandte  Afathematik;  Vols. 
^H        I  (1826)  to  15,  inclusive;  parts  of  16  and  18;  Vols,  zo  to  68, 
^H        inclusive.     [The  Observatory  set  begins  with  Vol.  100.] 
^^Eilbert:  Annalen  der  Physik;  complete,  1 799-1824;  Vols,  i  to  76, 
^"         inclusive,  with  index. 

t Thomson  &  Tait  :  Handlmch  der  T/ieoretisc/uu  Physik;  Vol.  1 ;  two 
I        parts. 
Lagrange:    (Emres  de  Lagrange;  [Government  edition  of  1867]; 
Vols.  I,  n. 
Laplace:  (Euvres  de  Laplace;  [Government  edition  of  1843];  Vols. 
I        I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  (bound  in  4.) 
These  books  are  to  remain  on  our  shelves  as  a  permanent  loan, 
until  recalled  by  their  owner.     The  list  is  given  here  in  order  that 
members  of  the  Society  may  know  of  the  existence  of  these  works  in 
one  of  the  libraries  of  the  Pacific  Coast.     Some  of  them  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  University  Library,  Berkeley.  E.  S.  H. 


Probable  Return  of  Lexell's  Comet. 


I 

^H      The  news  of  a  remarkable  and  extremely  important  discovery 
^*in  cometary  astronomy,  made  by  Mr.   S.   C.   Chandler — so  well 

I  known  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer— has  just  been  received. 
Mr.  Chandler  has  just  completed  a  preliminary  examination  into 
tcfiain  peculiarities  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  discovered  in  July  last 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  which  is  still  under  observation. 
This  comet  has  been  found  to  revolve  in  an  elliptical  orbit  about 
me  sun  in  seven  years.     It  has  attracted  jjarticulai  aUet\U0t\  \\\to\i^ 
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the  discover)',  at  the  Lick  Observatory',  of  the  relinwkable  compan- 
ion comets  that  attend  it  in  its  journey  through  space.  ^_ 

Before  speaking  of  Mr.  Chandler's  discovery,  it  will  be  nece»^| 
sary  for  us  to  go  back,  in  time,  over  one  hundred  years,  to  the  date 
of  the  discovery  of  Lexell's  comet,  in  1770.     Upon  the  computa- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  this  comet,  Lexell  found  it  to  be  revolving 
about  the  sun  in   a  period   of  five  and  one-half  years.     This  was 
considered  remarkable,  for  the  comet  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,^_ 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  seen  at  some  of  its  former  returnsJ^| 
But  it  had  never  been  seen  before — nor  has  it  indeed,  been  seen  since. 

Lexell  found  that  the  aphelion  of  this  comet  was  very  close  to 
Jupiter,  and  that  it  had  made  a  very  close  approach  to  that  planet 
in  1767.  He  also  found  that,  previous  to  1767,  the  comet  had 
moved  in  an  orbit  whose  perihelion  was  near  Jupiter,  and  its  distance, 
therefore,  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  earth.  At  this 
near  approach  to  Jupiter  in  1767,  the  planet's  attraction  on  the  comet 
was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  comet,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Jupiter  for  many  months,  its  orbit  be- 
coming completely  changed,  so  that  when  it  finally  was  freed  from 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  planet,  it  was  thrown  into  a  much 
smaller  orbit,  in  which  it  would  make  a  revolution  in  five  and  one- 
half  years.  In  this  small  orbit  it  approached  very  near  the  earth, 
and  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  At  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth  in  1770,  it  was  less  than  one  and  one-half  million  miles  distant. 
So  close  was  this  approach,  indeed,  that  Laplace  computed  that  ififl 
the  comet  had  had  any  considerable  mass,  it  would  have  seriously*^' 
disturbed  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  if  the  mass  had 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  it  would  have  shortened  the  lengih 
of  our  year  by  something  like  three  hours.  From  the  fact  that  no 
sensible  disturbance  was  experienced  from  the  pro.ximity  of  the  comet, 
Laplace  concluded  that  its  mass  was  certainly  less  than  the  one-three- 
thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  one-fortieth  of 
the  mass  of  our  moon.     It  was,  doubtless,  vastly  smaller  than  that. 

In  1779,  the  comet  made  a  still  closer  approach  to  Jupiter,  and 
at  that  time  the  attraction  of  the  planet  on  the  comet  was  over  two 
hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  orbit  was  again 
changed,  the  perihelion  distance  becoming  so  great  that  the  comet 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  earth.  Burckhardt,  who  verified 
Lexell'.s  calculations,  found  that  before  the  comet  came  under  the 
influence  ol  Jupiter  in  1779,  its  perihelion  distance  was  probably  5.08, 
vrhile  that  of  the  orbit  of  1770  was  0.61,  and  after  the  disturbance 
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jh  its  proximity  to  Jupitf^  in  1779,  its  perihelion  distance 
probably  became  ^-n,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being 
assumed  unity.  This  body,  because  of  its  never  having  been  seen 
since  1770,  has  been  called  the  lost  comet,  and  it  has  stood  as  the 
most  remarkable  example  that  we  have  of  planetary  influence  in  dis- 
turbing the  motions  of  comets. 

W'e  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Cha.vdler's  investigations.  He 
found  that  Brooks'  comet  must  have  made  a  remarkably  close  ap- 
proach to  Jupiter  m  1886,  and  that  the  attraction  of  the  planet  then 
threw  the  comet  into  its  present  orbit,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
I^ath  previous  to  that  time.  This  led  him  to  suspect  the  identity  of 
this  comet  with  the  famous  Lexell  comet  of  1770,  and  he,  there- 
fore, attacked  the  problem  with  renewed  interest.  He  found  that, 
previous  to  the  encounter  with  Jupiter  in  1886,  the  Brooks'  comet 
was  moving  in  an  entirely  different  orbit  from  that  in  which  it 
now  moves.  The  })eriodic  time  in  this  former  orbit  was  twenty-seven 
years,  and  its  aphelion  lay  outside  of  Saturn's  orbit  and  the  peri- 
helion where  the  present  aphelion  is. 

Mr.  Chandler,  in  speaking  of  the  motion  of  the  comet  before 
the  disturbance  of  1886,  says:  "Several  months  before  reaching  its 
perihelion,  it  passed,  near  the  beginning  of  1886,  into  the  sphere 
of  Jupiter's  attraction,  and  was  deflected  into  a  hyperbolic  jiath 
about  the  planet,  remaining  for  more  than  eight  months  under  its 
control — the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun  during  most  of  that  inter- 
val being  insignificant.  The  eccentricity  of  the  hyperbola  was  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  unity,  so  that  the  comet  narrowly  escajied  being 
drawn  into  a  closed  orbit  as  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  initial  velocity  relatively  to  Jupiter  would  have  thrown  it 
^into  an  elliptic  orbit  about  the  planet." 

Mr.  Chandler  also  says  that,  at  the  close  approach  to  Jupiter 
in  1886,  the  comet  passed  a  little  outside  of  the  orbit  of  the  third 
•  satellite,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  unequal  attraction  of 
Jupiter  and  his  satellite  system  may  have  caused  a  disruption  of  the 
cometary  matter  such  as  would  produce  the  companions  that  have 
been  discovered  attending  it,  and  that  these  small  bodies  may  owe 
their  existence  to  the  opposing  attractions  of  Jupiter  and  his  satel- 
tes,  in  1886. 

NVhat  have  been  the  changes  that  this  comet  has  undergone  since 
770  through  the  repeated  disturbances  by  Jupiter  it  is  not  jjossible 
to  tell  at  present.     However,  the  comet  is  now,  at  least,  free  from  the 

urbing  action  of  that  planet ;  but  this  will  not  conUwue  vcv^t^- 
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nitely,  as  it  witl  again  encounter  Jupiter  in  1921,  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  in  1886,  and  its  orbit  will  again  suffer  a  complete 
change,  the  comet,  perhaps,  once  more  being  thrown  into  an  orbit 
whose  perihelion  distance  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  again  be  lost  to 
observers,  with,  perhaps,  as  long  a  period  of  invisibility  as  it  has  suf- 
fered since  1770,  to  reappear  again  some  time  in  the  future,  through 
the  attractions  of  Jupiter,  if,  indeed,  it  can  maintain  its  integrity  as 
a  single  body  under  the  enormous  stresses  to  which  it  has  been,  and 
may  again  be,  subjected.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Chanfjlkr  has  been  the  first  to  (Xjint  out  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  cometary  histories,  and  that  his  discovery  is 
of  the  first  importance.  E.  E.  Baknard. 

Mt.  Hamilton,  December  5,  1889. 


OcCULTATtONS     OK     SlARS     AT    THE     DaRK     LiMH    OF    THF.     MoON, 

Observed  with  the  Twelve-Inch  Equatorial. 


Bv  E.  E.  Baknabo. 


I 
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Efficiencv  of  the  Great  Equatorial. 

The  following  extract  from  a  pa|jer  by  Mr.  Kf.ei.kr  summarizes 
the  opinions  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observatory  upon  the 
performance  of  the  Great  Telescope,  and  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest: 

*  *  *  *  "As  the  large  telescope  has  now  been 
sufficiently  long  in  use  for  a  thorough  test  of  its  various  qualities,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  different  kinds  of 
work  in  which  it  has  proved  to  be  effective. 

"  Siparation  and  measurantnt  of  don  double  stars,  as  attested 
by  the  long  list  of  new  doubles,  and  micrometer  measurements  of 
these  and  of  difficult  pairs  already  known,  publi.shed  by  Mr.  Burn- 
ham.* 

"Detection  of  very  faint  stars.  Professor  Holden  and  Mr. 
ScHAEBERLE  havc  observed  six  stars  within  the  dark  interior  space 
of  the  ring  nebula  in  Lyra,  besides  the  central  one  (No.  14  of  I.as- 
sell's  drawing),  and  five  more  within  the  nebulosity, f  and  of  all 
these,  only  the  central  one  wa.s  previously  known.  An  example  of  a 
double  star  with  extremely  minute  components,  discovered  with  this 
telescope,  is  the  pair  preceding  the  trapezium  in  the  nebula  of  Orfon.X 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  Barnard;  and  Mr.  Burnham,  who  measured 
it,  considers  it  the  most  difficult  jiair  with  which  he  is  acquainted  in 
the  whole  heavens. 

"  In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  the  observations  of  the 
satellites  of  Afars,^  made  here  during  the  opposition  of  1888  When 
Afars  was  in  opposition  the  satellites  were  easy  objects,  being  [)lainly 
visible  without  the  aid  of  an  occulting  bar  to  hide  the  planet,  and  they 

hwere  seen  as  late  as  July  iSth,  when  their  brightness  was  only  o.  1 2  of 
that  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  in  1877. 
f  "Observations  of  the  structure  of  nebula:.  The  Lyra  nebula 
has  alrcidy  been  mentioned  under  the  preceding  division,  but  only 
in  relation  to  the  minute  stars  which  appear  in  it.  The  structure  of 
I  the  nebula  itself  was  better  seen  by  Trofessor  Holden  with  this 
^Kistrutnent  than  with  any  other  that  he  had  used.  He  says :  '  One's 
^Trst  idea  is  not  so  much  that  the  aspect  is  unfamiliar  as  that  it  is  dis- 
'      tinrtly  different;  that  its  simple  structure  has  suddenly  become  com- 


*  Aitnm0miseMe  Nmdkriekten,  (Nf».  99*9  and  >9io). 
1  MMtkh  S'lictt,  R.  A  S.     (Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  313). 
:  MtHlUy  Ntlktt,  R.  A.  S.     (Vol.  XLIX,  No.  6). 
(  Aitrw»»mkaJJi»imii/,  (No.  ijil. 
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plex;  and,  finally,  that  the  task  of  depicting  it  completely  is  practica 
impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods".*    The  observations  which  sh 
the  probable  existence  of  helical  forms  in  the  nebulret  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

"  Obsen<ations  of  comets.  The  companions  of  Brooks'  comet 
have  been  observed  and  measured  during  the  past  few  months  by 
Mr.  Barnard,  who  finds  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  thirty-six- 
inch  over  the  twelve-inch  refractor.^  With  the  latter  instrument  the 
faint  companions,  called  by  Mr.  Barnard  Z'and  £,  were  at  all  times 
invisible,  although  for  blackness  of  field  and  excellence  of  dcfiniti< 
the  twelve-inch  telescope  is  unsurpassed.  They  have  not  been  sei 
elsewhere. 

"  Definition  of  the  surface  features  of  a  planet.  The  views  of 
Jupiter  obtained  here  during  the  past  opposition  have  sufficiently 
proved  to  all  the  observers  that  the  large  telescope  is  as  suitable  for 
the  observation  of  planetary  details  as  for  the  other  classes  of  work 
above  given.  The  extremely  fine  division  discovered  by  the  writer, 
in  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn,  outside  of  the  Encke  shading,§  has  been 
seen  by  all  the  observers  here  on  numerous  occasions,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  it  has  been  seen  at  no  other  place.  Finally,  I  may  refer 
to  observations  by  Professor  Holdf.n,  not  yet  published,  on  details 
seen  in  specially  interesting  parts  of  the  lunar  surface. 

"  These  different  classes  of  astronomical  work  essentially  cov( 
the  field  of  visual  observation,  and  in  all  the  thirty-six-inch  refractor 
has  shown  its  capability  of  yielding  the  best  results."  J.  E.  K. 

The  Companion  to  the  OesERfATORy. 

The  companion  to  the  Observatory,  for  1890,  has  just 
issued,  and  it  may  be  obtained  through  B,  Westermann  &  Co.  (Box 
2jo6,  New  York  City),  for  \s.  dd.  It  is  indispensable  to  amateur 
observers,  and  quite  takes  the  place  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  most 
work.  It  contains  ejihemerides  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  satel- 
lites ;  a  list  of  the  principal  meteor  showers  of  the  year ;  a  list  of 
occultations  (for  Greenwich);  together  with  full  particulars  regardinj 
variable  and  double  stars.  £.  S.  H. 


les 

I 

«7     I 


^ 


•  McnthJf  Notices  of  the  R.  A.  S.     (Vol.  XLVIll,  No.  9.  p.  385). 
1  PttbiicAtiims  of   the  Astronomical    Sodely  of  the  Pacific,  (No.  3},   ftnd    Himmel 
Enfr,  (October,  1889). 

t  A strtmfimiacfit  Xathrichtertt  (No.  9919). 

%Sui*rttit  MiutHgtr^  {iio.6a);  Astnmamicai  /ottrMtU,  (No.  i<f<i);CMti  Ttrrf,  (#r  j 
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Orbit  and  Mass  of  the  Variable  Star  Aluol  (fi  Perui). 

On  the  28th  of  November  a  very  important  discovery  was  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  by  Professor  H.  C. 
VocEL,  T^iifiMUn,  .aiid  Dr.  Scheiner,  Astronomer  of  the  Astrophysi- 
kaiisches  Observatorium  of  Potsaam.  I-«eaJense  from  the  Sitsuttgs- 
btrithte  of  the  Academy,  1889,  (page  1045),  the  following: — 

"  Three  photographic  negatives  of  the  spectrum  of  Algol  taken 
during  the  winter  of  1888-9  showed  that  before  a  minimum  Algol 
was  moving  away  from  the  sun,  and  after  a  minimum  it  was  moving 
towards  it.  Three  new  exposures  of  November,  1889,  confirm  this 
result.  The  observations  taken  together  afford  a  very  strong  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  light  of  Algol  is 
to  be  found  in  the  eclipses  of  this  star  by  a  dark  (invisible)  satellite 
revolving  about  it.  The  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  assuming 
the  following  particulars  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  bodies  : — 


'  Diameter  of  Algol 

'  Diameter  of  the  invisible  satellite 
'  Distance  between  Iheir  centres  . 
'  Satellite's  velocity  in  orbit    .     . 


230,000  geographical  miles. 

180,000              "  " 

700,000              "  " 

12.0              "  " 


"  Mass  of  Algol -  J  of  the  Sun's  mass. 

"  Mass  of  the  satellite  =1      "         "        " 

"  Motion  of  t>oth  bodies  in  the  line  of  sight  (toward  the  Sun)  0.5  geographical 
miles." 

E.  S.  H. 


Programme  for  Meridian  Observations  of  Stars. 

^Vhen  the  Repsold  meridian  circle  was  ordered,  it  was  designed 
to  use  it  in  determination  of  the  absolute  positions  of  the  fundamen;al 
stars.  Experiments  during  1888  and  1889  showed  Professor  Schak- 
BEKLE  (in  charge  of  the  circle)  and  myself  that  observations  during 
the  daytime  were  not  at  all  comparable  in  precision  with  night  obser- 
vations. It  is  very  rare  to  find  the  images  in  the  daytime  steady 
enough  to  deserve  weight  2  (5  =  perfectly  steady,  i  extremely  un- 
steady), while  there  are  very  many  nights  of  weight  4  and  weight  5 
ring  the  fair  season  (May  to  November).  The  Sun,  Mercury  and 
ISrjvux  were  often  observed  at  transit  during  1889,  and  the  images 
ere  always  found  to  be  of  weight  1,  or  less.  For  this  reason  we 
juctantly  decided  to  abandon  the  plan  of  referring  star  places  in 
jht  Ascension  to  the  Sun,  either  directly  or  through  Mercury  and 

All  our  R.  .A.  observations  must  then  be  dtffcret\t.va\. 
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The  work  next  in  importance  seemed  to  be  the  observation  of 
the  stars  of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  American  Nautical 
Almanacs  which  are  visible  at  Mount  Hamilton  and  which  are  not 
included  in  the  star-list  of  the  Berliner  Jahrhuch.  There  are  127 
such  stars.  If  each  were  referred  to  the  B.  J.  system,  we  should  be 
far  on  the  way  towards  making  all  meridian  observations  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  homogeneous,  and  the  extension  of  the  B.  J. 
system  to  the  southern  hemisphere  would  be  much  facilitated. 
Accordingly  a  plan  was  prepared  for  doing  this  work  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  .\uweks,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel.  The  programme  adopted  for  this  part  of  the 
work  is,  in  brief,  as  follows  : 

The  only  B.  J.  stars  observed  will  be  the  nine  polars  (U.  C.  am 
L.  C.)  and  ninety-six  stars  of  the  B.  J.  between  -|-  15"  and  —  10° 
together  with  three  other  stars  slightly  beyond  these  limits, 
ninety-nine  clock  stars  are  as  follows  : — 


3 

47 

91 

I30 

ISI 

449 

ai6 

266 

309 

339 

53 

97 

"3 

432 

179 

222 

269 

519 

34* 

56 

100 

"4 

434 

183 

227 

495 

522 

'5 

550* 

102 

1 28 

160 

186 

597* 

274 

3«7 

21 

67 

38i 

131 

43S 

191 

233 

277 

320 

349 

366 

386 

134 

165 

196 

237 

283 

326 

n 

74 

108 

138 

167 

197 

241 

287 

329 

35 

75 

39s 

141 

170 

463 

245 

290 

33" 

37 

7S 

ir4» 

572 

172 

300 

250 

297 

534 

39 

84 

lib 

423 

174 

46S« 

254 

304 

333 

46 

87 

569 

146 

176 

213 

257 

307 

336 

By  this  programme  the  determination  of  systematic  errors  is  made 
easy.     Each  of  the  ninety-nine  clock  stars  will  be  observed  at  least 

3  nights  direct   clamp  west 

3        "  "  "  east. 

3        "  reflected    "  west. 

3        "  "  "  east 

No  other  stars,  except  these  and  the  four  close  circumpolars,  •> 


*The  four  stars  550,  114,  ^tS.  597  art  jusl  QUtwdt  \Vwt  vsml  Jr  \V  to  • 
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regularly  obsened  reflected.     Each  of  the  127  stars  from  the  vari- 
ous Almanacs  (and  not  in  the  B.  J.)  will  be  observed  at  least 

6    nights  direct  clamp  west. 
6        "  "  "      east. 

The  declination  will  be  referred  to  the  nadir. 

Refraction  Stars. 

I'rofessor  Schaeberle  and  myself  have  selected  two  lists  of  stars 
for  the  determination  of  the  refraction ;  the  northern  list  contains 
Jiinety-three  stars  north  of  Z.  D.  42°  and  the  southern  list  contains 

hundred  and  ten  stars  south  of  Z.  D.  40°  as  follows  : 


KniiK 
Bfcoc 


Northern  Refraction  Stars. 

(  FlOM    TMB   B.  J.) 


Vm. 

No^. 

X,.. 

NOK. 

Nns. 

Nos. 

169  L.  C. 

226  L.C. 

291  L.  C. 

5  L.C. 

369  L.  C. 

508 

171  L.C. 

477  L.  C. 

504  1^  C. 

340  L.  C. 

371  LC. 

41  s  L.  C. 

447  L-C. 

235 1-  c. 

508  L.  C. 

344  L.  C. 

235 

137  I-  c. 

i44 

236  L.  C. 

306  L.  C. 

1 9  L.  C. 

373  L.  C. 

418  I.e. 

ii^' 

242  1^  C. 

137 

20  L.  C. 

92  I,.  C. 

143  I-  c. 

'  178  LC. 

484  L.  C 

308  L.  C. 

347  I^-  C. 

379  1-  C. 

4^5  I-  C. 

453  •-  ^'• 

485  I.  C. 

51s  I- c. 

26  L.  C. 

388  L.  C. 

1 50  L.  e. 

BK5  1'  C. 

256  1„C. 

520  1.  C 

350  1-  c. 

490 

428  L.  e. 

W84  L  C. 

490  I.,  c 

521  1..  c. 

459 

391  i>.c. 

154  L.e. 

^59  L.  C. 

1 1 1 

4^5 

38  L.  C. 

Ill  L.  C. 

436  L.  c. 

HS2  1. 

265  1..  c. 

.525  L.  C. 

43  L.  C. 

397  I-  C. 

334 

H98  1- 

27.  L.C. 

529  L.  C. 

360  L.  C. 

116  I.e. 

439 1-  c. 

■67  I< 

497  I,,  c. 

530 !,.(;, 

361  L.  C. 

497 

440  L.  e. 

[470  i-  ^■ 

284  1..  c. 

533 1-  c. 

364  I„  C. 

284 

^>o  I.  C. 

282  LC. 

537  I-  C. 

217 

406  L.  C. 

^68 

502  L.  C. 

168 

68  L.C. 

125  I„  C. 

3° 
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€  PhcEnix  . . 
X  Sculptor  . 

a  Phoenix . . 
fi  Cetus  . . . 
a  Sculptor  . 
y3  Phoenix . . 
y     "      • 

<  Sculptor  . 
S  Cetus  . . . 
fi  Fornax  .  . 
\  Eridanus . 
IT  Cetus  . . . 
^  Fornax  .  . 
12  Eridanus. 


K.   A.    1E90. 


7 
o' 


tt  Cnelum  .... 

,L1.  9542 

■q  Pictor 

a  Lepus 

a  Columba . . . 

<c  Orion 

i  Canis  Major 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 
I 
I 

2 

2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
S 
5 
5 


04 

OS 
16 
21 
38 

53 
ot 

24 
40 
46 
08 
23 
39 
44 
07 

IS 
33 
53 
06 

14 
28 

37 
57 
02 
28 
36 

42 
16 


i'  Canis  Major  . 

V  Puppis 

a  Canis  Major . 


JT  Puppis  . . . 
25  Monoceros 

f  Puppis .... 

1      "      .... 

t  Navis  .... 

y  Argo 

Br.  1 197 

o  Pyxis 

X  Vela 

X  Pyxis 

a  Hydra .... 

^  Vela 

6  Sextans  .  . . 

X  Hydra .... 

q  Vela 

a  Antlia  .... 

p  Vela 

8  Crater 

f  Hydra .... 
Centaurus . 

^  Hydra... 

t  Corvus  . . . 


R.  A.  1S90. 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

II 

II 

II 

II 

12 

12 


30 
34 
40 

45 
S3 
13 
32 
33 
38 

03 
06 
20 

39 

04 
18 

22 
26 
46 

OS 
10 

22 

33 

14 
28 

41 

47 
OS 
24 
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Lac.  5225 
y  Centaurus 

$  Virgo . 

y  Hydra . 

L-t  Centaurus 


V  Hydra . .  . 

6  Centaurus 
P«  Virgo 

K  Centaurus 

7  Scorpius 
y  Libra  .  . 
^'  Lupus  . . 

KX  "  ■■ 
^■S  Scorpius 
^Bjf^  Xorma  . 
^■m  Scorpius 


I 


i  Ophiuchus 
I  Scorpius  .  . 
i  Ophiuchus 
i  Scorpius  . 
«       " 

y  Sagittarius . 
It  Sagittarius . 


II. 

12 

12 

'3 
'3 
'3 
'3 
•3 
13 
13 
'4 
14 
M 
14 
'S 

«s 

'S 

«s 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

'7 
17 
'7 
17 
18 


3' 

35 
oc 

04 

>3 
14 
38 
43 
59 
00 

07 
52 
58 
29 

33 

43 
54 
12 

*3 
29 

31 
43 
15 
3' 
35 
59 
07 


c  Sagittarius .  . 
i  Teiesco[)ium 
<r  Sagittarius.    , 
C       " 

X  Aquila 

a  Sagittarius, 
h  " 


a'  Capricornus 
K  Sagittarius  . 
V  Capricornus 


{  Microscopium .  . 

V  Aquarius 

y  Capricornus  .  .  . 
I  Piscis  Austrinus. 

y  Grus 

7  Piscis  Austrinus 

o  Grus 

$  Aquarius 

S  Grus 

c  Piscis  Austrinus 


c'  Aquarius . 
j3  Sculptor  . 

c  Phcenix    . 

6  Sculptor  . 


18  17 

18  20 

18  48 

'8  55 

19  00 
'   19  16 

'9  30 

19  55 
30  12 

20  15 

20  34 

20  44 

20  56 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


04 
34 
38 
47 
53 


22  01 

22  1 1 

22  23 

22  34 

22  52 

23  04 
23  27 
23  29 
23  43 


The  declinations  (only)  of  these  stars  will  be  observed  as  follows  : 
JEach  star,  at  least 

3 
J 


nights   direct   clamp   west. 
"      east. 
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Misceilaneous  Stars. 

A  list  of  miscellaneous  stars  will  be  observed,  each  star  twio 
The  Observatory  will  be  glad  to  place  any  comparison  stars  needin;; 
determination  on  this  list,  and  to  observe  and  publish  in  due  time. 
We  cannot,  however,  undertake  to  make  and  publish  such  observations 
very  (jromptly,  as  the  stars  of  the  other  list  take  precedence,  and  as 
there  is  only  one  observer  for  the  meridian  circle. 

'I'he  latitude  of  the  Observatory  will  be  determined  from  the  fou' 
circumpolars,  and  also  by  'I  ali.coit's  method  and  by  prime  vertici 
transits. 

.•\  determination  of  the  telegraphic  longitude  has  just  been  pul 
lished  by  the  U.  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (Bulletin  No.  13,  1SS9). 
The  longitude  is  8"  06'"  34'.8i  ±  o'.i. 

All  important  stars  will  be  observed  (both  direct  and  reflex; 
through  wire  screens,  so  as  to  reduce  iheir  magnitudes  to  a  magni- 
tude between  4  and  6.  \  reversing  prism  will  be  used  for  stars  and 
nadirs  as  necessary.  At  least  four  nadirs  per  observing-night  will  be 
taken,  as  well  as  four  determinations  of  level  over  mercury,  four  bv 
the  hanging  level,  one  collimation,  and  one  flexure  for  the  present,  at 
least.  The  division  errors  of  the  fixed  circle  will  be  determined  and 
the  declinations  will  also  be  read  on  the  movable  circle  which  is 
changed  1°  every  day.  Thus  the  declination  of  every  star  obser\'ed 
twelve  times  should  depend  on  forty-eight  division  lines  of  the  movabi 
circle  and  on  tour  lines  of  the  fi.\ed  circle. 

A  mire  eighty  feet  distant  is  read  at  short  intervals.  Obser>-ations 
already  made  and  reduced  show  the  excellence  of  the  circle  as  a 
whole.  The  precision  of  the  positions  has  been  materially  increased 
by  detaching  the  clamp-arm  from  the  piers  and  using  the  instrument 
hanging  Ireely  in  the  Y'-s,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Schaeberle. 

Experiments  with  the  photographic  lens  of  the  great  telescope  will 
be  undertaken  to  see  if  differences  of  declination,  etc.,  can  be  carrii 
with  advantage  from  plate  to  plate  between  pairs  of  standard  stars. 

E.  S.  H. 


M 


% 


Soi.AR   Eclipse  ok   December   21,  1889. 

the  meagre  accounts  so  far  received  indicate  that  the  African., 
expeditions  have  failed,  on  account  of  cloudy  weather.      ITie  Lie 
Observatory  party  was  successful.    No  account  has  been  received 
from  the  other  South  American  parties.  E.  S.  H. 

January  16,  1S90. 
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MiKUTES  OF  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HELD    at    408    California    Street    (after    due 
M  notice),  on  December  12,  1889. 

Vice-President  Pierson  in  the  Chair.     A  quorum  was  present. 

On  motion  of  E.  J.  Molera,  duly  seconded,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — 

Risolvtd,  That  this  Society  hereby  accepts  from  Albxander  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  his  generous  pft  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  William  M. 
Pierson,  iu  First  Vice-President,  and  Charles  Uurckhalter,  its  .Secrclar>',  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  execute  in  duplicate  on  behalf  of  this  Society,  and 
to  attach  thereto  its  corporate  seal,  ihc  following  acceptance  of  said  gift,  and  to 
deliver  a  duplicate  original  thereof  to  said  Alexander  Montgomery. 

Rtsclvtd,  That  upon  the  receipt  of  said  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  the  same 
be  deposited,  for  the  present,  in  equal  proportions  in  the  San  Francisco  Savings 
Union  and  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  until  such  time  as  this  Board 
can  consider  the  best  means  of  investing  the  same. 

Reselvtd,  That  Edward  S.  Holden,  the  President  of  this  Society,  be  and  he 
is  authorized  to  return  to  Mr.  Montgomery  the  thanks  of  this  Society  for  his 
munificent  gift  in  aid  of  the  .Science  of  Astronomy. 

Thk  Alexander  Montgomery    Fund  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
OP  the  Pacific. 

Alexander  Montgomery,  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 

of  California,  hereby  gives  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  (a 

corporation)  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  gold  coin  of  the  United 

States.     The  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Society  may  determine  by  the  consent,  in 

writing,  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  fund  shall  l>e 

employed  in  the  procuring  of  suitable  dies,   the  investment  of  the  remainder 

thereof  in  a  safe  manner,  and  the  striking  annually  from  said  dies  of  a  Gold  Medal 

to  lie  awarded  by  said  Society  for  services  to  Astronomy;  or  whether  such  fund 

all  be  employed  by  said  Society  in  the  purchase  of  an  Astronomical  Library  for 

kid  Society;  or  whether  said  fund  shall  be  divided,  and  if  so,  how  divided,  and 

oployed   for   both   said  purposes.     The   decision  of  said  Ihrec-fourlhs  of  said 

Directors  as  to  how  said  fund  shall  be  employed  shall  l>e  final  and  unalterable. 

In  case  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be,  as  aforesaid,  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  a  medal,  the  rules  for  its  award  shall  be  adopted  by  the  consent  in 
writing  of  at  least  ihrec-fourths  of  all  the  Directors  of  said  Society,  and  said 
medal  shall  be  forever  known  as  the  "ALEXANDER  Montgomery  Medal"  of 
said  Society. 

In  case  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be,  as  aforesaid,  applied  lo  the 
purchase  of  an  Astronomical  Library  for  said  Society,  the  said  library  shall  be 
fcwevet  known  as  the  "Alexander  Montgomery  Library"  of  said  Society. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  hereby  accepts  said  gift  under  the 
conditions  aforesaid. 
,  In  token  of  the  said  donation  and  of  its  acceptance,  and  of  the  mutual  agree- 

ment of  the  said  donor  and  donee  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  said  gift,  and  thai  the 
same  may  be  a  matter  of  perpetual  record,  the  said  Alexander  Montgomery 
has  hereto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  and  the  said  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific 
has  caused  William  M.  Pierson,  its  P'irst  Vice-President,  and  Charles  Burck- 
halter,  its  Secretary,  thereto  duly  authorized  by  its  Board  of  Directors,  to 
hereto  set  its  corporate  name  and  aflfix  its  corporate  seal,  this  twelfth  (12)  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1889,  in  duplicate. 

t  (Signed)       Alexander  Montgomery.  [seal.] 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific, 
(Signed)        By  Wm.  M.  Pierson, 
^^^  Vice-President. 

^^^1  The  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific, 

(Signed)        By  Chas.  Burckkalter, 
Secretary. 
Adjourned. 
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Minutes  or  the  Meeting  or  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  in 

THE  SociETy's  Rooms,  408  California  Street, 

January  25,  1890. 

The  President  being  UD.ivoidabl]r  abieat,  Vice-President  PlERSON  presided. 

A  quorum  was  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mateo  Clark,  of  I^ondon,  and  Adolpu  Sutro,  of  San  Francisco,  were' 
elected  to  life  membership,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  disposition  of  the  Alexander  Montcomuv  , 
F(;nd,  is  approved  and  ordered  to  be  carried  out :  ^H 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  ^| 

Wc,  the  undersigned,  composing  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  hereby  exercise  the  discretion 
conferred  on  us  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  made  to  said 
Society  by  Alexander  Montcomery,  Esq.,  on  December  12,  1889,  and  hereby 
elect  that  said  fund  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  employed  as  follows: 

One  thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  thereof  is  hereby  set  apart  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  a  library  for  said  Society,  to  be  composed  of  books,  maps  and 
charts  pertaining  to  the  science  of  Astronomy. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  thereof  shall  be  safety  invested  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  determine,  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  or  to 
much  thereof  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  by  said  Board  deemed  judicious,  shall 
be  used  in  adding  to  and  preserving  said  library.  ^^B 

Said  library  when  purchased  shall  be  forever  known  as  the  Alexan[)I^^| 
MoNTOOMKRY  LIBRARY  of  the  Society,  and  said  fund  shall  be  forever  known  ^^* 
the  Alexander  Montgomery  Library  Fund  of  the  said  Society. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  this  13th  day  of  January, 
A.  o.  1890.       William  Alvord,    C.  Mitchell  Grant,    E.  J.  Molera, 

C.    BURCKHALTER,      E.  S.   HOLDEN,  Wm.  M.  PiERSON, 

W.  C.  GiBBs,  W.  H.  LowDEN,  F.  Soul*. 

It  was  Resolved,  That  complete  volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society  fdj 
past  years  be  furnished  lo  members  for  one  dollar  per  volume,  so  far  as  the  stocic 
on  hand  is  sufficient. 

The  following  amended  By-Laws  were  proposed,  and  approved  by  the 
members  present : 


By-Laws  of  the  Astronomical  Socibty  of  tub  Pacific. 


ARTICLE  I. 


This  Society  shall  l>e  styled  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacifi 
Its  object  shall  be  to  ad>-ance  the  Science  of  Astronomy,  and  to  difliise  informa- 
tion concerning  it. 

ARTICLE   II. 

This  Society  shall  consist  of  Active,  Life,  Corresponding  and  Honorary 
members,  to  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

1.  Active  members  liltall  consist  of  persons  who  shall  have  been  elected  to 
membership  and  shall  have  paid  their  dues  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Life  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  shall  have  been  elected  to  life 
membership  and  shall  have  paid  $50  (fifty  dollars)  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

3.  Corresponding  members  shall  consist  of  persons  not  residing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  shall  have  been  elected  as  such. 

4.  Honorary  members  shall  consist  of  persons  specially  distinguished  for 
their  attainments  in  Astronomy,  not  to  exceed  thirty  in  number,  who  shall  have 
been  elected  as  such. 

Corresponding  and  Honorary  members  shall  pay  no  dues,  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  office,  shall  have  no  votes,  and  sViaW  ttccise  vVie  Vviblications  of  the  Society. 
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5.  A  certain  number  of  Observatories,  Academies  of  Science,  Astronomical 
Socieiies,  institutions  of  learning,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred,  shall  be 
ilesignaled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  Corrcspondinj;  Institutions,  and  they  shall 
receive  the  Publications  of  this  Society  in  exchange  or  otherwise. 

^L  ARTICLE    III. 

P  At  each  annual  election  there  shall  be  elected  a  Board  of  eleven  Directon, 
and  a  Coaimillee  on  Publication,  consisting  of  three  members.  The  officers  of  this 
Society  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries  and  a  Treas- 
urer. The  Directors  shall  organise  immediately  after  (heir  eleclitm,  and  elect  from 
their  numl>er  the  officers  of  the  Society.  They  may  also  appoint  a  Lilirarian,  and 
such  other  a.ssist.ints  as  may  be  required.  The  Directors  shall  till  by  appointment 
any  \'acancies  which  may  occur  after  the  annual  election. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  shall  be  kept  in  San  Francisco,  and  shall 
be  open  to  the  lise  of  all  the  members. 

ARTICLK    IV. 

The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  three  Vice-Presidents,  or,  in  (he 
absence  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  any  member  whom  (he 
Society  may  appoint  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  lo  preserve  order,  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 

I  and  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  Presi- 
nt  is  ejc-offUio  a  member  of  all  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLK    V. 

Tlie  Secretaries  shall  keep  and  have  the  custody  of  the  records;  (hey  shall 
»ve  the  custody  of  all  other  proi>er(y  of  I  he  Society,  excepting  the  money  thereof ; 
'  shall  give  (imely  notice  of  the  (imeand  pl.ice  of  meetings;  they  shall  keep  in 
ak.<  a  nea(  and  accura(e  record  of  all  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
eriy  index  ihem;  (hey  shall  conduct  (he  correspondence  of  the  Society;  they 
ill  preserve  and  index  the  originals  of  all  communications  addres-sed  to  the 
.Socic(y;  and  keep  a  copy  of  all  their  letters,  properly  indexed;  and  (hey  shall 
prepare  for  publicadon  an  accurate  summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  at 
each  of  its  meetings. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  deposit  in  such  bank  as  may  l>c  designated 
by  the  Directors,  to  the  credit  of  (he  Socie(y,  all  donations  and  beques(s  of  money 
and  all  other  sums  belonging  (o  the  .Society.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
money  received  and  paid  hy  nim,  and  at  the  annual  meetings  shall  render  a  par- 
ticular statement  of  the  same  to  the  Society.  Money  shall  be  paid  by  him  only  on 
the  written  order  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall 
give  such  bonds  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Candidates  for  active  or  life  membership  may  be  proposed  by  any  member  of 
the  Society  to  either  of  the  Secretaries,  in  writing.  A  list  of  such  candidates  shall 
l>e  certified  to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  (he  Secretaries  at  each  of  their  meetings, 
in  writing.  A  majority  (not  less  than  three)  of  the  Directors  present  at  any  such 
meeting  shall  be  required  for  election. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Each  active  memVier  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars,  due  on 
the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  in  advance.  Each  active  member  shall,  on  his 
election,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  (his  Society  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  (he  annual  subscription  to  the  first  of  January  following  his  election, 
and  in  lieu  of  an  inidadon  fee.  No  one  shall  be  deemed  an  active  member,  or 
receive  a  diploma,  until  he  has  signed  the  register  of  members,  or  accepted  his 
election  to  membership  in  writing,  and  paid  his  dues  for  the  current  year.  Any 
member  may  be  released  from  annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars  at  one 
time,  and  placed  on  the  roll  of  life  members  by  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  member  to  pay  his  dues  wi(hin  six  mon(hs 
a/ter  the  time  the  same  shall  have  become  payable,  shall  be  consideicd  et^uviai- 
lent  to  a  resi^ation. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

The  annual  meeting  ai  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
March  nt  eij>ht  o'clock  I'.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in  San  Francisco ;  and 
l<i-monlhly  meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  ordinary  transactions  and  purposes  of 
llie  Society,  as  follows : 

Meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mount 
Hamilton,  at  a  suitable  hour  on  the  last  Saturday  of  May,  the  second  Saturday  of 
July  and  the  second  Saturday  of  September ;  and  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  San  Francisco,  at  eight  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  last  Satur- 
days of  January,  March  and  November. 

A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  President,  or,  in  bis  absence  or  dis- 
ability, by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents;  or,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  written  requisition  of 
ten  active  or  life  members ;  and  the  object  of  such  meeting  shall  be  stated  in  the 
notice  by  which  it  is  called. 

The  annual  election  shall  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  between 
the  hours  of  8:15  and  9  P.  M. 

Only  active  and  life  members  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  no  one  shall  vole  who  has  not  paid  all  his  dues  for  past  and  cur^ 
rent  years.     There  shall  be  no  voting  by  proxy.  I 


ARTICLE   X. 

Fifteen  active  or  life  members   shall   be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of, 
business.  ■ 

ARTICLE    XI.  n 

No  papers  or  manuscripts  shall  be  published  by  the  .Society  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Directors.  Any  motion  to  print  an  address,  or  other  paper  read  before 
the  Society,  or  any  other  matter  belonging  to  (he  Society,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication,  who  shall  report  to  the  Directors.  The  Committee  on 
Publication  may  make  suggestions  to  the  Directors,  from  time  to  time,  with 
reference  to  the  publication  of  such  papers  as  in  their  judgment  should  be  published 
by  the  Sociely ;  and  this  Committee  shall  have  the  care,  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  publication  of  all  papers  which  the  Directors  may  authorize  to  have 
published. 

Members  of  the  Society  shall  receive  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  free 
of  charge. 

ARTICLE    XII. 
This  Society  may,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  its  active  and  life  meml 
become  a  branch  of  an  American  Astronomical  Society,  should  one  be  formed. 
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ARTICLE    XIII. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors,  in  case  any  circumstances  shall  arise 
likely  to  endanger  the  harmony,  welfare  or  good  order  of  the  Society,  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  if,  at  such  meeting,  after  an  examination  of 
the  charges,  and  hearing  the  accused,  who  shall  have  personal  notice  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, it  shall  be  proposed  th.^t  ihc  offending  member  or  members  shall  be 
expelled,  a  vote  by  ballot  shall  be  taken,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
vote  in  favor  thereof,  the  offending  member  or  members  siiall  be  expelled.  ^ 

ARTICLE   XIV.  ^ 

The  Directors  shall  meet  half  an  hour  before  the  stated  time  of  each  bi- 
monthly meeting,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  appoint.  The  President. 
or,  in  his  absence,  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  may  call  special  meelings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  any  time.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting 
shall  be  given  by  the  Secretaries,  by  depositing  in  the  j>ost-oflice  at  San  Fran- 
cisco a  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  addressed  to  each  Director  personally,  at  his 
last  known  place  of  residence,  with  the  postage  thereon  prepaid,  six  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a  consenting  vote 
taemheti  of  the  Board  of  U'lrectois  a\  au^  livA'^  caWti  meelw^  thereof. 
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t  was  Resolved  to  request  Messrs.  Uonohoe,  Kelly  4t  Co.  to  keep  the  Comet 
medal  and  dies  in  their  hank-vaults,  which  they  have  kindly  consented  to  do.* 

It  vras  Reiohed,  That  the  polls  be  open  from  8  to  9  P.  M.  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  39th  March,  1890,  for  the  election  of  eleven  Directors  and  a  Committee  of 
three  on  Publication. 

A  Library  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Molera,  BtJRCK- 
HAITER  and  PlERSON,  to  take  charge  of  the  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  Mr.  BukCKH ALTER  was  appointed  Libra- 
rian, and  the  Committee  was  given  power  to  act  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
purchase  and  conduct  of  the  library. 

Tlie  Treasurer  presented  his  bi-monthly  report,  which  was  received  and  filed. 

The  bills  presented  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  approved  and 
ordered  paid. 

The  Library  Committee  was  requested  to  consult  with  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  to  see  il  an  arrangement  can  be  effected  by  which  the  books  of 
the  Society  can  be  deposited  and  cared  for  in  the  Mercantile  Library. 

I     -"■— - 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
I  Pacific,  held  January  25,  1890,  in  the  Rooms  of 

I  THE  Society,  San  Francisco. 

the 


President  IIoldrn,  being  snow-bound  nn  Mount  Hamilton,  Vice-President 
'lEJlsON  took  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  seventy-five  presents  and  publications, 
ong  which  were  two  large  dr.iwings  ui  Juf  Her  hy  Professor  Keelek,  made  at 
ic  Lick  Observatory  in  July,  1SS9.     The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to 
the  donors. 

On  motion,  the  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  report 
at  the  annual  meeting,  March  29th. 

A  Committee  of  three— Messrs.  STRONG,  GtTCHKLL  and  Gray,  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

A  Committee  of  seven — Messrs.  GoDDARD,  Ceiirian,  Church,  LE^VITT, 
NYON,  ZlEL  and  Treat,  to  nominate  eleven  Directors  and  a  Committee  on 
blication  of  three  members,  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Chair  announced  the  success  of  the  Lick  Observatory  eclipse  parly, 
t  to  South  America  by  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker. 
The  following  members  were  then  elected  (the  names  of  life  members,  duly 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  are  marked  with  a  star  (*). 
Stkadman  Alois,       ....      University  College,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

A.  Y  Bo.NiLLA Plaza  del  Mercado  22,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Martin  S.  Brennan,       .     .     3949  Iowa  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  R.  Church, 1102  Tenth  Street,  Oakland. 

Mateo  Clark,* 27  (.Jueen's  Gate,  London,  England. 

Hon.  Levi  K.  Fuller Brattleboto,  Vermont. 

Prof. -M.  W.  Harrington,    .     .     .     Directorof  Observatory,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ht7CH   Howell, 1413  Brush  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Prof.  D.  KIRKWOOD,  LL.  D.      .     .     Arlington  Avenue,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Prof.  Ira  More, State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

T.  S.  Palmer Dent,  of  .-Vgricullure,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Adolph  Sutro,*     ....     74  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  L.  Scott, Turn  bull,  Howie  &  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 

Hon.  Robert  Sherwood,    .     .     .     309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

P.  V.  Vbedkr,  D.  D Laurel  Hall,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Frederick  G.  Wattles,      .     .    .     Box  2433,  Denver,  Colorado. 


*  An  r>oE»Mi  pbaio-liihogTsph  of  the  Comet  medal  is  given  in  the  plate  tacinc  T»p  11. 


3^  Publications  of  the 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  total  membership  was  now  192,  twenty-seven 
being  life-members. 

A  paper  "On  the  Physical  Appearance  of  Jupiter  in  1889,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Kbelbr,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings.  This  was  followed  by  an 
explanation  of  the  method  used  for  the  electrical  control  of  the  driving-dock  of 
the  great  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors  had,  with  the  content  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  determined  to  use  $1000  of  the  Momtgombrv  Fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  library,  to  be  known  as  the  ALEXANDER  Montrombry  Library 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  devote  the  income  of  the  remain- 
ing $1500  to  preserving  and  enla^ng  the  library. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  March  39,  1890,  in  its  rooms  in  San 
Francisco. 

Charles  Burckhalter,  Secrtiary. 


Addendum. — Solar  Eclipse  of  December  31,  1889. 

A  telegram  from  the  Lick  Observatory  Eclipse  party  recites  that  the  follow- 
ing negatives  were  secured : 

4  with  6^-inch  Clark  objective; 

5  with  6-inch  Dallmeyer  objective; 
4  with  18-inch  ScHAEBBRLB  reflector; 

2  with  small  camera,  just  after  III  contact. 

Several  of  these  plates  were  standardized,  in  order  that  measures  of  the  photo- 
graphic brightness  01  the  corona  might  be  made.  The  corona  was  similar  in 
general  character  to  that  of  January,  1889,  only  "more  extended."  It  would 
appear  from  this  expression  that  the  coronal  extension,  first  photographed  at  the 
California  eclipse,  has  been  again  photographed  in  South  America.  The  n^atives 
have  not  yet  reached  the  Lick  Observatory.  E.  S.  H. 

Mount  Hamilton,  January  31,  1890. 
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Edward  S.  Holden  (Lick  Observatory),  .        -         .        .         Prtsidtnt 

Wm.  M.  Pierson  (76  Nevada  Block,  S.   F.),     ■        ■        ■         \ 

W.  H.  LoWDEN  (213  Sansome  Street,  S.  F.j, 

YyLKSX  Soul*  (Sludenls'  Observatory,  Berkeley), 

Chas.  BuRCKMAt.TKR  (Chabot  OUen'atory,  Oakland), 

J.  M.  SCHAEBERLE  (Lick  Obser\-atory),     - 

E.  J.  MoLERA  (850  Van  Ness  Avenue,  S.  F.), 

B»ard   af  Directors — Messrs.     Al.vORD,    BOERICKE, 

Grant,  Holden,  Lowden,  Molera,  Pierson,  Schaeberle,  SouLt 
finance  Committee — Messrs.  GiBBs,  Pierson,  Molera. 
Committee  on  Pulitication — Messrs.  Dewey,  Treat,  Ziel. 
I,ibrary  Committee — Mc&srs.  MoLERA,  BURCKHALTER,  PlERsON. 
Cammittee  on  llie  Cornel  AfeJai—tiessTi.    IIolden  (ex-ojieioj,    Schaerbrle, 

BURCK  HALTER. 


y  Vice-PretideHts 

j-         SecrelarifS 
Treasurer 

BURCKHALTER,     GiBBS, 
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Members  are  requested  to  preserve  the  copies  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Society  as  sent  to  them.  Once  each  year  a  title  page  and  index  of  the  preceding 
numbers  will  also  be  sent  to  the  members,  who  can  then  bind  the  numbers 
together  into  a  volume. 

It  is  intended  that  each  member  of  the  Society  shall  receive  a  copy  of  each 
one  of  the  Publications  fur  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to  membership  and 
for  all  subsequent  years.  If  there  have  been  (unfortunately)  any  omissions  in  this 
matter,  it  is  requested  that  the  Secretaries  be  at  once  ootiiied,  in  order  that 
the  missing  numliers  may  be  supplied. 

Complete  volumes  for  past  years  (preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  any 
raemher  was  elected)  will  also  be  supplied  to  meml>ers,  so  far  as  the  slock  in  hand 
sufficient,  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  either  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  titles  of  papers  for  reading  should  be  communicated  to  either  of  the 
retaries  as  early  as    possible. 

Those  members  who  propose  to  alteml  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  at  Mount 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  "The  Secretary  Astro- 
nomical .Society  of  the  Pacific,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  40S  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  \x  made  for  transportation, 
lodging,  etc. 
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No.  7. 


San  Francisco,  Calikornia,  March  29,  1890. 


DIE    ASTRONOMISCHE   GESELLSCHAFT.* 


Iv  Dr.  H«inrich  Krzutz,  Astronomer  in  the  Observatory  of  Kiel. 


I 

^^H     The  Astronomische  Gesdlschaft  (Astronomical  Society  of  Ger- 
'       many)  was  founded  at  Heidelberg  on  the  28th  of  August,  1863,  and 
had  its  origin  mainly  in  the  necessity  which  was  felt  for  providing  for 
the  systematic  study  and  observation  of  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  known  asteroids,  with  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  tabor 
among  those  willing  to  take  part  in  the  plan.     The  first  question 
considered  by  the  society  was,  therefore,  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  toward  computing  the  perturbations  of  the  minor  planets,  a 
work  on  which  a  number  of  astronomers  had  been  separately  engaged 
;ince  1857,  and  which  was  now  accepted  as  the  first  task  of  the  new 
rganization.     The  results  of  this  co-operation  are  given  in  the  very 
rsl  publication  of  the  society, — Auxiliary  Tables  for  the  Computation 
Spuial  Perturbations,  iSjo-1864, — which  appeared  in  1865, 
The  by-laws  of  the  society,  which  were  adopted  in   1865,  and 
liwied  in  some  essential  particulars  in  1881,  contain  the  following 
tements  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  society : 

§  1.     The  Astronomischt  Gestllschaft  is  an  association  of  as- 
tronomers and  friends  of  astronomy,  having  for  its  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  science,  jjarticularly  in  such  directions  as  require 
slematic  co-operation. 

§  2.     It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  society  to  carry  on  such  work 
11  find  continual  application  in  astronomical  investigations,  and 
which  is  best  advanced  by  a  combination  of  forces  and  adherence  to 
established  and  consistent  principles. 

*  It  it  hoped  10  present,  from  lime  to  time,  in  the  Publtcationkof  the  Agronomical  Society 

lh«  Pacific,  accountit  of  the  organization.  hifttor>-  and  objects  of  the  Astronomical  Societies  of 

difTcTcat  oountr)ei>.  and,  pcrhapi,  of  Ihc  great  obM:rvalorics  of  the  world.     l>r.  KRBt'TZ  haa 

kiodly   o»k*ented  to  prepare  the  slcetch  of  the  GenrtAn  Ajitronomical  Society  which  it  here 

f  minted,  and  it  is  expected  that  account;,  of  other  Krieiili6c  organiationf.   will  follow  in  due 

cooTie.     Some  of  the«e  p.tpen  .ire  already  in  preparation,  through  the  t^jurtesy  o(  our  cott^- 
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"  In  addition  to  these  objects  the  society  seeks  by  suitable  assist- 
ance and  concentration  of  forces  to  further  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  long  and  important  astronomical  researches. 

"§  3.  The  society  seeks  to  attain  these  ends — (i)  By  means 
of  scientific  meetings;  (2)  By  uniting  its  working  forces,  and  raising 
the  means  for  undertaking  the  more  important  investigations  in 
astronomy;  (3)  By  the  publication  of  astronomical  works ;  (4)  By 
the  formation  of  collections  of  literary  importance  or  otherwise 
interest." 


n 


The  scientific  meetings  mentioned  in  section  3  have  been  regularly 
held  every  other  year  since  the  organization  of  the  society,  sometime 
in  (Jermany  and  sometimes  in  other  countries,  as,  for  example,  it 
Leiden,  Stockholm,  tleneva,  and  lastly,  in  1889,  in  Brussels.  '11 
meetings  are  opened  by  reports  on  the  organized  work  of  the  sociec 
then  follow  miscellaneous  papers  on  scientific  subjects  by  the  men 
bers  in  attendance ;  and,  finally,  the  election  of  directors  is  held,  i| 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws.  The  language  for 
business  transactions  is  CJerman,  but  it  is  not  jirescribed  for  th 
papers  read  before  the  society  nor  for  the  publications. 

The  other  object  of  the  society  stated  in  section  3,  to  advance  the 
science  by  uniting  working  forces  and  providing  the  funds  forunJc^ 
taking  im]Jortant  astronomical  researches,  found  its  first  expression  i 
the  auxiliary  tables  for  the  computation  of  si)ecial  jierturbations  men- 
tioned above ;  but  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  society,  at  Leijjzig, 
in  1865,  a  much  larger  project  was  considered.  This  was  a  plan 
for  organizing  a  system  of  meridian  circle  observations  according  to 
a  definite  programme,  which  should  give  accurate  positions  of  all  stars 
down  to  the  ninth  magnitude  between  the  limiting  declinations  of —  2'' 
and  -r  80°,  which  are  found  in  the  Bonntr  Dtiri/imtisterung.  'l'hi.s 
great  undertaking,  in  which  two  .A.merican  observatories  took  pan, 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  the  zone  j  50°  to  -]-  55°,  and  Albany,  with 
the  zone  -f  1°  to  -)-  5°),  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  in  the  near 
future  we  may  expect  the  publication  of  the  catalogues  which  as 
based  on  these  observations.  * 


•  Ilic  Nonhem  Zone*  were  auicnnJ  •»  fotlow«; 

From  -t-  80-'  10  75-*  OlncrvKiary  of  Kiuan. 


+  7S  10  70 
-f-  70  10  65 
-t-  65  to  6a 
-(■55  1050 
-^50  1045  I 
T  «1    10  4>'  i 


liorpdt. 

U'hri»uanU. 

Mel&insfoni. 

lEonn. 
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W  A  continuation  of  this  ])rogntmaie  in  the  southern  sky  as  far  as 
We  declination  —  ^3°  was  decided  upon  by  the  society  several  years 
aj;o,  and  the  work  was  divided  among  the  different  observatories,  two 
of  which,  Washington  and  Cambridge,  are  also  in  America.  At  some 
of  the  places  observations  have  already  begurj.* 

In  regard  to  the  minor  objects  of  the  society,  it  may  be  mentioned 
I  hat  the  board  of  directors  provides  for  the  publication  of  e])hemerides 
of  the  variable  stars,  i>rints  the  annua!  reports  of  observatories  and 
reviews  of  discoveries  of  comets  and  planets,  and  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote co-operation  in  other  i|uestions  which  do  not  concern  the  society 
so  directly,  such  as  the  photometric  observation  of  the  fixed  stars  and 
the  definitive  determination  of  cometary  orbits. 

The  official  organ  of  the  society  is  the  Vierteljahrssdirift,  or 
(Quarterly  Journal,  edited  by  the  two  secretaries,  at  present  Professor 
I  ScHOEVFELD,  of  Bonn,  and  Professor  Seeliger,  of  Munich.  The 
^Hdentific  importance  of  this  journal  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned, 
^Hbd  the  reviews  of  scientific  literature,  to  which,  with  the  affairs  of  the 
^^bciety,  it  is  mainly  devoted,  must  be  regarded  as  models  of  their  class. 
f  The  expenses  which  the  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the  society 

involve  are  covered  by  the  fees  of  the  members,  which  are  fixed  at  an 
initiation  fee  of  fifteen  marks  ($3.75)  and  an  annual  contribution  of 
the  same  amount.    Instead  of  these  a  single  jwiyment  of  two  hundred 

Kiarks  ($50)  may  be  made  upon  joining. 
The  third  object  of  the  society  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
itrtinomical  work.  Up  to  the  jjresent  time  nineteen  memoirs  on  va- 
ous  astronomical  subjects  in  the  most  diverse  branches  of  the  science 
have  Ijeen  distributed  among  the  members,  and  before  long  the  cata- 
logues of  the  extensive  zone  observations  will  be  added  to  the  number. 

Frow  -♦-  tp'  10  35^  OtMCrralary  of  Litnd. 

••      4-35    10  >>  *'  LciUerl. 

*•      T  30   10  25  "  Cambridge  tEngliinil). 

"      -t-  15   10  30  I  „    ,. 

„  •"  ,•         "  Herlin. 

"      4  30   10  15  t 

"      4-    5   to   I  "  Alliany. 

••      ♦■    I    lo-s  ••  Nikolaieff. 

The  Samhem  Zotir*  have  been  a«igited  at  follows  : 

Prom  -    1-'  to  -    b^  Otwervatofy  of  Slnuibur^. 
**      -    6    to  -  10  "  Vienna.    (Privme  Observaiory). 

•'      -  10    to  -  14  '•  Harvard  College. 

"      - 14    10  -  18  ■•  Washington. 

"      - 18   lo  -  Jj  "  Algiere. 

i  the  rutici,  a  fundimental  caulo^ue  of  303  «outKern  star*  hai»  tteen  conuructed  by 
r  Ai>wB««  from  observationk.  made  for  ilie  purpose  at  the  Obscrvatone^  ot  v\ie  C*v^  o^  ~ 
OoorfHope;  Mu/i'mh.  II7voii>iV>,  .\nnaf<Ai%,  .^fa^yIancl,  Karlsruhe,  Lctden  vvd  Svrawbart. 
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The  following  list  will  show  the  importance   and  diversity 
character  of  the  society  publications : 

PUBLICATIONEN  UER  AsTKOSO.MlSCUHS  GesELLSCUAFT  (iN  QUARro)? 

1.  Hiilfstafeln  zur  Berechnung  speculler  Storungen,   1830-1864.. 

1865. 

2.  Lesser,  Dr.  Otto.     Tafeln  dcr  Metis.     1865. 

3.  Weiler,  Dr.  A.  Uehtr  das  Problem  der  drei  Korper  im  allge- 
meinen  und  insbesondere  in  seiner  Anwendung  auf  die  Theorit 
des  Afotides.     1866. 

HouEL,  Dr.  G.  J.  Tables  pour  la  riduetion  du  temps  en  parties 
dicimales  dujour.      1866. 

AirwERS,  Arth.  Reduction  der  Beobachtungen  der  Fundamen- 
talsterne  am  Passageninstrument  der  Sternwarte  zu  Palermo 
in  den  Jahren  180J—180J  und  Bestimmung  dcr  mittleren 
Recta  seen  sionen  fiir  1 80s.      1866.  ■ 

6.  Rechtu'inUige  und  Polarcoordinaten  des  Jupiter  ....   lyyo^ 

1830.      1866. 

7.  AuwERS,  Arth.      Untersuchungen  iiber  veranderliche  Eigenbe- 

wegungen.     Zweiler   TheU.    Bestimmung   der  Elemente   der^ 
Siriusbahn.      1 868. 

8.  Schjellerup.     Geniiherte  Oerter  der  Fixsterne,  von  welchtn  in 

den    Astronomischen    Nachrichten    Band  1-66    selbstiindige 
Beobachtungen  angefiihrt  sind,fiir  die  Epoche  iS^S-      1867. 

9.  Lesser,  Dr.  Orio.     Tafeln  der  Pomona.      1869. 

10.  Becker,  Dr.  E.     Tafeln  der  Amphitrite.     1870. 

11.  WiNNECKE,  F.  A.  T.     Bestimmung  der  Parcdlaxe  des  sweiten' 

Argelander' -schen  Sternes.      1872. 

12.  Weiler,  Dr.  A.      Grundziige  einer  neuen  Stbrungstheori^   und 

deren  Anwendung  auf  die  Tluorie  des  Mondes.      1872. 
Sporer,    Prof.    Dr.   G.     Beobachtungen   der   Sonnenflecken    zu 

Anclam,  mit  23  Tafeln.      1874. 
AuwERS,  A.   Fundamental-Catalog  fiir  die  Zonen-Beobachtunget^ 

am  nordlichen  Himmel.      1879. 
Hartwig,    E.       Untersuchungen    iiber    die    Durchmesser    d^ 

Planeten  Venus  tmd  Mars.      1879. 
Oppolzer,  Prof.  Theod.  v.      Syzygien-Tafeln  fiir  den   Mond 

nebst  ausfiihrlichtr  Anweisung  zum  Gebrauche  derselben,  mit^^ 

3  Tafeln.     1881.  ^1 

Auwers,  A.     Mittlere    Oerter   von   83  sudlichen   Sternen  fS^^ 

1873.0  nebst   Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Relationen  swisc/ieti 

einigen  neueren  Sterncatalogen.      1883.  j 

Romberg,  H.     Genaherte  Oerter  der  Fixsterne,  von  welchen  in 

den  Astronomischen  Nachrichten  Band  6J-112  selbstandige 

Beobachtutigtn  angtfuhrt  %ind,fiir  die  Epoche  1835.      t886.. 
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CiiARLiiiR,  C.  V.  L.      Ueber  die  Anwendung  der  Sttrnphoto- 
graphie  su  Helligkeitsmesiungtn  der  Sterne.     1889. 


VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT     DER     AsrJfOXOAf/SC/fE.V    GesELLSCHAFT 

(in  octavo). 

fahrgang  I-XX/V,  1866-1889  ;  also,  Supplementheft  zu  Jahrgatig 
III:  VON  AsTEN,  Neue  Hulfstafeln  zur  Reduction  der  in  der 
Histoire  Celeste  Franfaise  enthaltenen  Beobachtungen.     j868. 

Supplement/left  su  Jahrgang  IV:  Tafeln  zur  Reduction  von  Fix- 
sternheobaclitungen  fiir  ijid-tj^o.      1869. 

Sttpplementhe/t  su  Jahrgang  XIV :  Bruhns,  Catalog  der  Bihliothek 
der  Astronomischen  Gesellsc/iaft.     1879. 

The  fourth  object  of  the  society  is  the  collection  of  articles  of 
"^literarj'  and  scientific  interesL     The  most  important  of  these  collec- 
tions is  the  library  of  the  society,  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  has 
grown  into  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  is  kept  in  the  Observ- 
[^atory  at  Leipzig. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  Brussels  in  1889  the  society  num- 
bered 340  members.  Membership  is  not  limited  to  any  nationality, 
although  the  German  is  naturally  the  prevailing  one.  .*\  person 
desiring  to  join  the  society  must  give  notice  of  his  wishes  to  one  of 
ihe  directors.  'ITie  board  of  directors  gives  first  a  provisional  deci- 
sion upon  the  admission  of  the  candidate,  and  later,  at  the  next 
I  meeting  thereafter,  he  is  finally  elected. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  eight  members ;  a  president, 
Iwo  secretaries,  a  treasurer  (who,  according  to  the  by-laws,  must 
reside  at  Leipzig,  the  seat  of  the  society),  and  four  members  without 
8i>ecial  duties.  One  of  the  latter  is  appointed  by  the  president  to 
act  in  his  place,  in  case  he  should  be  absent.  At  every  regular 
meeting  of  the  society  four  of  the  directors,  among  them  one  of  the 
secretaries,  retire  from  office,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  a  new 
election.  The  resigning  directors  can,  however,  be  re-elected.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society  at  Brussels  Professor  .Auwers,  who 
had  been  president  for  many  years,  expressed  his  desire  to  retire 
from  the  position,  and  the  board  of  directors  now  consists  of  the 
I       following  members : 

^H        Professor  H.  Gvlden,  of  Stockholm,  President ;   Professor  H. 

^Bc  VAN  DE  Sande  Bakhuvzen,  of  I^eiden,  Vice-President ;  Professor 

^VA.  AuwERS,  of  Berlin ;    M.  F.  Tisserand,  of  Paris  ;  Professor  E. 

Wbiss,  of  Vienna;   Professor  E.  Schoenkeld,  of  Bonn,  Secretary; 

Professor  H.  Seeliger,  of  Munich,  Secretary;  Professor  H.  Bruns, 

tof  Ijeipzig,  Treasurer. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  Munich  in  August 
or  September,  1891,  and  a  full  attendance  by  our  American  col- 
leagues would  give  them  a  much  better  idea  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  the  Astronomiche  Geselhchaft  than  the  above  necessarily  imperfect 
sketch,  and  would  serve  to  bind  more  closely  the  ties  which  unite 
astronomers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Observatory  of  Kiel,  Januar)-  2,  1890. 


ON   THE   ORBIT   OF  f^  HERCULIS  .{%  2220). 


Bv  Armin  O.  Lei!SCHNer. 


[Abstract.] 

The  duplicity  of  /i'  Herculis  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Alvan 
Clark  in  the  year  1856,  with  an  aperture  of  7^  inches.  Since 
then  the  pair  has  been  regularly  observed  by  the  most  distinguished 
observers.  In  1879  Dr.  W.  Doberck  deduced  an  orbit  of  the 
companion,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  54.25  years.  (^Astr.  Nathr., 
2287.)  Recent  measures  seem  to  point  to  a  somewhat  shorter 
period.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham,  I  have  deduced 
a  new  orbit,  employing  therefor  the  excellent  method  of  Prof.  v. 
Gi-ASENAi'P.  {Mon.  Not,  Royal  Astr.  Soc,  March,  1889.)  Neg- 
lecting a  couple  of  observations  made  by  Messrs.  Schiapakelli 
and  Burnham  in  the  years  1887  and  1889,  I  arrived  at  a  period 
almost  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Doberck.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  last  two  observations,  however, — the  only  ones  since 
1 883  accessible  to  me — renders  the  representation  of  the  distances 
by  means  of  the  position-angles  rather  difficult. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Doberck's  and  my  own  elements  : 


Elements. 

DOIIERCK. 

Leuschner. 

87 

57°  57' 

62°  6'.  7 

/ 

60°  43' 

67°o'.6 

X 

156°  21' 

i8i°59'.o 

e 

o.3°23 

0.2139 

a 

i".46 

I  ".369 

T 

187713 

1880.142 

P 

54-25 

45-39 
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'ITie  observations  from  which  the  new  orbit  has  been  computed 
were  kindly  collected  by  Mr.  Burnham.  The  following  residuals 
were  obtained  from  the  interpolating  curves : 


Obssuver. 


Dawes 

Secchi 

Dawes 

O.  Siruve. . 
O.  Siruve.. 

Dawe5 

K^elmann . 
Winnecke . . 

Knott 

Dembowski 
O.  Siruve. . 
<>.  Siruve.. 
O.  Struve . . 
O.  Slnive.. 
Xewcomb  . 
OMhill.... 
Schiaparelli 
Xewcomb . . 

Hall 

ilolden.... 

Mall 

Dembowski 

Hall 

Schiaparelli 
1  )embow$ki 
Burnham . . 

Hall 

liurnbam . . 

Hall 

Schiaparelli 


Kl'OCH. 


1857.50 
1857.8s 
1859.70 
1860.30 
1863.83 

1864.43 
IS64.49 
1864.76 

1865.43 
1865.44 
1866.68 
1868.50 
1871.52 
1873.50 
1874.49 
1874.64 

1875.58 

1875.68 
1875.69 
1875.70 
1876.59 
1876.68 
1877.59 
1877.59 
1877.62 
1878.48 
1878.50 
1879.45 
•879.5s 
1S80.46 


«. 

St 

«..-«, 

63.0 

1-75 

-3-7 

64.0 

>-7S 

+  7.7 

67.9 

1.69 

-7-5 

68.7 

1.65 

-  I.O 

75. 1 

1-44 

+  3-4 

79.6 

1.27 

-2.0 

80.0 

1.27 

-12.5 

80.3 

1.25 

-«.s 

83.2 

1.17 

-3-6 

83.4 

1.17 

-1-4 

89.3 

1.02 

+  0.2 

101.7 

0.79 

-3-0 

150.0 

0.52 

+  6.8 

188.8 

0.59 

-3.3 

204.1 

0.68 
0.70 

■0.2 

215.6 

-0.4 

216.7 

+  9.2 

216.7 

0.81 

+  3.9 

216.7 

+  0.9 

223-7 

0.86 

-0.3 

224.4 

0.89 

-8.4 

230.1 

0.98 

+  2.7 

230.1 

0.98 

2.2 

230.2 

0.98 

-0.3 

234.9 

1.04 

+  0.0 

*34.9 

1.05 

-  1.1 

2399 

1.08 

+  2.8 

241.0 

1.12 

-'•S 

245-8 

1.07 

-iS.6 

+  0.07 

-O.OI 

+0.36 

-O.OI 

+0.06 
+  0.54 
+  0.43 
+  0.51 
+0.67 
+0.03 
+  0.08 
+  0.09 
+0.10 

iO.04 
+  0.07 
-0.30 


+  0.37 

-0.14 
-0.06 
-0.13 
-0.1$ 
-0.10 
+  0.01 

-0.17 
-0.18 
-0.15 
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liurnham .  . 

Hall 
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Hall 
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Schiaparelli 
Burnham . . 

Hall 

Schiaparelli 
Engcimann 
Schiaparelli 
Burnham .  . 
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l8&>.47 
1S80.70 
1881.41 
1881.54 
1882.52 
1882.60 

'883.53 
1883. 5S 
1883.63 
1883.96 
•887.54 
1889.51 


«. 

%, 
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245.8 
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-^0.1 

246.3 

1.07 

jl  0.0 
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-^2.0 
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1.03 

-«s 
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a96 

+  2.7 

257.0 

+  9.8 

263.0 

0.86 

-09 
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0.85 

-  1.0 

263.7 

0.81 

T   11. 1 

3"7-9 

0.49 

+  a4 
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0.57 
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ON    THE   SIMILARITY    OF   CERTAIN    ORBIfS    IN    THE., 
ZONE   OF   ASTEROIDS. 


By  Daniel  Kirkwood,  LL.D. 


The  occasional  separation  of  comets  into  two  or  more  fragment 
is  no  longer  questioned.     It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  ph« 
nomena  of  this  nature  have  been  limited  to  comets,  or  whether  in^ 
dications  of  similar  divisions  may  not  be  traced  in  the  group  of 
asteroids?     This  question,  suggested  some  time  since,*  is  one  of 
much   interest,  but  data  for  its  discussion  are  still  far  from  satis- 
factorj'.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  orbits  so  as  to 
present  at  one  view  the  most  remarkable  resemblances,  I  take  a 
table  of  asteroidal  elements,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  mean 
distances,  and  assume  small,  admissible  limits  of  difference  in  the 
values  of  the  distance,  eccentricity,  inclination,  perihelion  and  node. 
In  this  comparison,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  n)ind  that  the  dif- 
ference in  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  as  also  in  that  of  the  node. 


•  7ht  AsttreiJi  (p.  48). 
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Adopting,  arbitrarily, 


may  have  attained  considerable  magnitude. 
ihe  following  limits  of  difTerence, 

{a  —  a')  <  0.005 

(<■  —  <')<«'-o25 
(,-  _   ,')  <  2° 

(tt  —  ir')  <  ao° 

(Q— Q'Xao' 

I  move  along  the  column  a  till  1  find  two  distances  differing  less 
than  0.005.  Then,  following  the  horizontal  line  through  the  corre- 
sponding columns,  I  discover  by  inspection  what  other  elements  fall 
within  the  assumed  limits.  I  thus  obtain  the  following  cases  of 
remarkable  similarity : 


Pairs. 


(  Vera      (245) 
ySemeU   (86) 


till    , 


(97) 
(3) 


f  Maia      (66) 
l  Fides      (37) 


3- 1039 
3«o>5 


2.6708 
2.6683 

2.6454 
2.6440 


0.1960 
0.2193 

0.2550 
0.2579 

0.1750 
0.1758 


5" 
4  47 

II  46 
13    I 

S17 

8  2J 


27  13 
29  ro 

6532 
5450 

48    8 
6626 


ft 


62  12 

8745 

16037 
17053 

817 
821 


Eurynome  (79)  and  Fortuna  (19)  have  also  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

In  view  of  the  facts  here  presented  the  division  of  primitive 
nasses  seems  less  imjirobable  than  the  accidental  coincidence  of 
Pso  many  elements.  The  cause,  of  whatever  nature,  which  has  separ- 
ated the  tenuous  matter  of  comets  may  have  been  operative  also  in 
the  original  condition  of  the  minor  planets.  The  fact  that  where  the 
inclination,  eccentricity,  longitude  of  perihelion  and  of  the  node,  are 
most  nearly  coincident,  the  orbits  are  closely  contiguous,  is  best 
explained  by  the  theory  of  separation. 

While,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  explosion,  as  proposed  by  Olbers, 
is  no  longer  tenable,  the  facts  of  observation  indicate  the  ancient 
dismemberment  of  primitive  masses  in  the  asteroidal  group. 

AkLi.soTON  AvE.NUE,  RivERsiUE,  Cal.,  Feb.  10,  1890. 
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AfJDRESS    OF    THK    RE  riRINC.    PRESIDENT    OF   THl 
SOCIETY,  AT  THE  SECOND   ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING (March  29,  1890). 


Bv  EnwARri  S.  Holuek. 
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Ii  is  customary  in  scientific  societies  for  the  retiring  President  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  end  of  his  term,  choosing  some  subject 
closely  related  to  the  sjxjcial  object  of  the  society's  existence.    I  may 
claim,  perhaps,  unusual  freedom  in  conforming  to  this  custom,  becausc_ 
I  have  already  delivered  such  an  address  "On  the  Work  of  an  Astr 
nomical  Society"  at  our  first  annual  meeting.*    It  would  be  ofgrea 
interest  to  review  the  work  of  tlii:  Society  during  tlie  past  year,  and 
to  consider  the  very  useful  relations  in  which  we  are  already  estab- 
lished.     Perhaps,  however,  it  is  too  soon  for  such  a  detailed  review, 
and  I  may  leave  it  to  my  successor,  and  choose  a  different  topic.     It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  summarize  the  statistics  of  the  first  yc 
of  the  Society,  in  the  briefest  way.     We  began  our  existence  very" 
modestly  and  simi>ly,  on  the  7th  of  February,  18S9,  with  a  member-_ 
ship  of  forty,  almost  all  citizens  of  San  Jos6  or  San  Francisco, 
this  time  we  have   \()2  members  (27  life,  165  active),  and  they  ar^ 
scattered  from  London  to  Venezuela,  from  Mexico  to  British  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  United  States  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  California. 
Beside  this,  we  regularly  send  our  PtMications  to  nearly  one  hundred 
observatories,  academies  of  science,  libraries  and  public  institutional 
distributed  all  over  the  world,  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Portug^j^l 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia  and  the  island.s  of  the  Pacific,  in  both  North  and  Sout(i 
America.     Whoever    contributes   a    paper   to   our   Publications 
addressing  not  only  our  small  audience  of  California  amateur  an^ 
professional  astronomers,  but  he  is  speaking  directly  to  the  wholi^ 
world  of  astronomy  and  of  astronomers,      There  is  no  cause  to  fe 
such  an  audience.     No  one  is  so  well  able  to  estimate  the  spirit  iiT 
which  any  piece  of  faithful  work  is  done  as  the  professional  observer, 
who  knows  what  infinite  pains  are  necessary  to  accomplish  great  tasks 
— not  only  what  pains,  but  what  native  abilities  are  needed.     If  we 
are,  as  I  have  said,  active,  alive,  modest,  comjxitent,  we  may  be  sure 
that  our  work  will  be  received  and  welcomed  on  account  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  done;  and  that  its  amount  and  lasting  value  will  be 
generously  and  not  grudgingly  weighed.     We  have  already  to  thaiilj 
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iie  courtesy  of  many  distinguished  institutions  and  individuals  for  the 

ielcome  our  work  has  received  at  their  hands.    Such  a  welcome  will 

each  us  to  hold  our  ideals  high,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  inust  be 

rilling  to  take  the  little  steps  that  are  necessary  to  advance,  and  not  be 

lisrouraged  if  our  present  jirogress  is  not  by  strides,  as  we  might  wish. 

Our  Pul'liiations  have  presented  the  work  of  the  astronomers 

artd  of  the  students  of  the  Lick  Observator)'  chiefly  (as  was  natural 

during  the  first  year  of  our  existence).    We  have,  however,  a  number 

of  other  papers  promised  or  on  hand  trom  non-members  of  the  Soci- 

ty,     I  must,  however,  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former  address,  that 

le  amateur  members  of  the  Society  should  fill  the  first  part  of  our 

ipers.     The  Notices  from  the  Lick  Observatory  afford  a  field  for 

enting  the  work  of  our  professional  members  in  California,  and 

hey  seem  to  have  served  a  useful  pur]>ose  thus  far. 

We  should  not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  a  grateful 
:knowledgment  of  the  material  contributions  which  we  owe  to  sev- 
il  of  our  members,  which  have  already  been  serviceable  to  science. 
'ITie  eclipse  expedition,  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Colonel  Crocker, 
bas  been  fully  successful,  and  our  knowledge  of  this  eclipse  will  rest 
II)on  the  observations  of  the  South  American  parties  alone.  The 
jck  Observatory  party  has  secured  fourteen  satisfactory  photographs, 
jme  of  them  of  great  importance. 

The  comet-medal  founded   by  Mr.  Donohok  will  promote  the 

liscovery  and  encourage  the  observation  of  comets,  not  only  now 

it  always.     In  my  view,  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Society  and  by 

lie  founder  of  this  medal  is  precisely  the  right  one.     We  are  eager 

to  commemorate  each  piece  of  useful  work  done  in  this  direction, 

and  we  desire  to  recognize  the  merit  of  the  discoverers  of  comets; 

but  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  any  reward  for  such  labors  can  be 

»ven.     The  reward  is  the  discovery  itself.     It  was  fortunate  for  the 

ciety  that  Mr.  Donohok  was  able  to  be  in  Paris,  and  to  attend 

ersonally  to  the  matter  of  selecting  the  beautiful  designs  for  this 

nedal,  which  is  a  real  work  of  art. 

The  generous  gift  of  the  Montc.omf.rv  Fund  will  be  used  to 
tablish  a  library  for  the  members  of  the  Society  in  San  Francisco. 
A  solid  nucleus  for  the  Montgomerv  Library  will  be  purchased  out- 
right and  at  once ;  a  portion  of  the  fund  will  be  invested,  and  the 
interest  applied  to  increasing  our  collections.  Exchanges  with  other 
scientific  societies  and  with  observatories  will  yield  us  maity  most 
valuable  and  important  works,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  corre- 
ipundents  who  have  already  contributed  to  the  Society  lAbtM^,  Mvd 
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also  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  transmits  these  gifts 
without  charge. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  best  uses  of  the  Society  will  be  to  help 
to  place  before  the  people  of  our  State,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
purjjoses  for  which  observatories  are  founded  and  the  problems  which 
astronomy  has  now  to  consider.  These  are  very  little  understood 
anywhere,  and  ]>erhaps  less  so  in  California  than  in  any  other  equally 
intelligent  community.  We  all  understand  why  our  particular  devel- 
opment as  a  community  has  not,  so  far,  favored  the  cultivation  of  this 
special  science ;  but  our  very  existence  and  prosjierity  as  a  Society 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  how  readily  interest  is  awakened  and  of  how 
steadily  it  is  maintained. 

The  members  of  the  Society  already  e.vert  a  very  wide  personal 
influence  to  increase  the  general  interest  in  astronomy  ;  and  this  will 
grow  from  year  to  year.  If  our  members  will  arrange  among  them- 
selves to  prepare  short  abstracts  of  our  publications  in  popular  form  for 
printing  in  the  daily  newspai>ers  in  their  vicinity,  this  influence  and 
our  usefulness  will  be  very  rapidly  extended.  J 

Let  me  leave  the  subject  of  the  development  of  the  Society,  an(P 
address  myself  to  the  s|>ecial  tojiic  I  have  proposed  to  treat.     I  wish 
to  give  you  what  may  be  called  the  unofficial  or  personal  view  of  life 
and  work  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

We  all  know  the  official  and  imi^rsonal  side,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  by  far  the  most  imjKirtant  one;  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  only 
one.  There  is  the  great  Observatory,  founded  by  private  gen- 
erosity, and  carefully  equipped  with  instruments  of  the  best  de- 
sign. There  is  the  corps  of  observers,  who  have  already  done 
much  with  the  opportunity  afforded  them.  This  is  the  official 
view  of  the  institution,  and  the  publications  of  the  astronomers 
in  the  various  scientific  journals  are  the  official  vouchers  for  their 
work.  This  is  a  more  or  less  familiar  view  of  the  Observatory-, 
and,  as  I  say,  it  is  the  official  one.  It  is  like  the  view  which  is 
obtained  during  a  summer  visit  to  Mt.  Hamilton,  when  the  land- 
scape is  smiling  in  the  sun,  and  when  everything  wears  its  holiday 
dress.  Nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  drive  to  and  fro ;  noth- 
ing seems  simpler  than  the  organization  of  effort  and  work ;  nothing 
seems  (and  nothing  is)  so  delightful  as  a  life  of  devotion  to  one's 
chosen  profession  among  such  beautiful  and  grand  surroundings,  as 
one  of  a  company  of  fellow-workers. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  life  at  Mt.    Hamilton," 
which  I  may  call  its  personal  aspect.     It  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
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'Erst  view,  but  rather  its  complement.     No  one  of  the  astronomers  is 
less  attached  to  his  science  and  to  his  work  for  any  incidental  hard- 
ships there  may  be  in  this  life;  in  fact,  you  cannot  know  how  sincerely 
and  devotedly  he  is  attached  until  you  yourself  know  both  sides  of  his 
existence.     I  have  thought  that  I  might  give  you  some  idea  of  this 
other  half  of  our  lives  without  running  the  risk  of  dealing  with  too 
tmiliar  and  intimate  matters.     If  I  can  do  so,  you  will  conceive  ol 
lie  whole  institution  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  it  seems  to  be  ;  and 
3u  will  have  some  idea  of  the  total  activity,  and  not  simply  of  the 
stronomical  effort.     Before  the  least  scientific  work  can  be  done,  life 
Ijust  somehow  be  organized.     If  the  shutters  of  the  great  dome  are 
Dzen  tight  together,  the  great  telescope  cannot  be  used.     If  there  is 
ho  wood  to  bum  in  the  office-stoves,  no  computations  can  be  made, 
I  matter  how  enthusiastic  may  be  the  computer.     If  the  chimneys  of 
he  Observatory  will  not  draw,  it  is  beyond  any  man's  power  to  work 
;  his  desk,  be  he  never  so  devoted.  These  matters  must  be  attended 
somehow.      I'he  energy  that  is  left  over  is  available  for  the  astro- 
nomical work. 


i  I'he  life  of  an  isolated  and  highly  specialized  community  ought  to 
have  something  interesting  quite  in  itself;  and  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  our  life  as  a  whole.  If  I  succeed  in  this,  1 
shall  have  written  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Lick  Observator)' 
which  is  certainly  worth  writing,  although  it  has  no  place  among 
otlicial  records,  and  although  it  assumes  a  friendly  and  interested 
audience — w^hich,  I  am  sure,  I  may  count  on.  .Mlow  me,  then,  to 
liogin  by  showing  you  some  exquisite  winter  views  of  the  Observatory 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  B.^rnard. 

The  wood  cuts  which  accompany  this  pajjer  have  been  kindly 
presented  by  the  editors  of  Himmel  und  Erde,  the  Unwer sal  Review, 
Engineering,  and  by  Messrs.  Waknkr  i\:  Swaskv,  to  whom  our  thanks 
arc  due.  They  will  serve  to  recall  the  various  aspects  of  the  landscape 
to  those  who  have  once  seen  it.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to 
show  some  of  the  most  characteristically  beautiful  winter  effects, 
even  by  the  photograiih.  One  has  to  live  at  Mt.  Hamilton  to  see 
them.  They  cannot  be  photographed.  Sometimes  for  days  and 
days  we  are  under  a  huge  hemispherical  cup  of  cloud  whose  rim  is 
lifted  up  a  few  degrees  all  around  the  horizon.  Outside  of  this 
envelope  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the  snowy  tops  of  Monte 
Diablo,  Loma  Prieta,  Santa  Lucia  and  on  the  range  of  the  Sierras 
from  the  Yo  Semite  far  southwards  along  the  great  vaWe^,  av\(i  a\\  o^ 
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these  glorious  mountain  outlines  are  in  full  view.  No  one  who  has 
seen  this  sight  can  ever  forget  it;  but  there  is  no  way  to  reproduce  it 
for  others. 

The  photoliihograph  (from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Buknham)  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  February  21st,  1890, 
at  the  end  of  the  severest  snow-storm  of  the  season.  'I"he  drifts  near 
the  small  dome  are  ten  feet  deep,  and  those  near  the  astronomers' 
cottages  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  even  deeper,  so  that  the  quarters 
present  something  the  ai)pearance  of  an  Eskimo  igloo. 

In  order  to  give  some  definite  notion  of  a  severe  winter's  weather, 
let  me  copy  part  of  the  record  for  November  and  December,  1 889, 
and  January  and  F"ebruary,  1890  : 

Meteoroi.ocical  Observations  for  the  Months  of  November 
ANu  December,  1889,  and  January  and  February,  1890. 

(From  November  1st  to  isth  the  weather  was  mostly  clear  or  fair.  The  present 
record  commences  with  the  l6th.    The  mean  annual  barometer  is  25. 766  inches. ) 


Mean  Daily 
Barometer. 

Rain  or 
.Melted 
Snow. 

For  24  hrs.  ending  at  noon. 

Date. 

Maximum 
Velocity  of 
the  Wind. 

Total 

Movement 

of  the  Wind. 

Remarks. 

hulus. 

Imhcs. 

Mills.            .Mites. 

Nov.  16,  18S9 

25S1 

60                 159 

Clear. 

••     17     •■ 

25-77 

50                 142 

Fog. 

••     iS    " 

25.61 

•7.> 

37       i       542 

Rain. 

"     19     •• 

25.S0 

-91 

2.S         '         3S2 

Rain. 

"     20     " 

25. 82 

1.66 

17         '         259 

Rain. 

"     21      " 

25- S7 

•■5 

24         '         .512 

Clear. 

"     22     " 

25.69 

.14 

.W         '         63S 

Fog. 

■'     n     ■' 

25-77 

.6<) 

2.S     :     2S2 

Cloud\. 

"     24     •' 

25-85 

10           119 

Clear. 

••     25     ■■ 

2595 

-    •    • 

,lO 

2.S5 

Clear. 

"     26     " 

25.  Si 

.^.^ 

564 

Fair. 

••     27     " 

25-63 

.    .    . 

60 

SSo 

Cloudy. 

"      2S      " 

25. 5S 

■    •    * 

6i) 

S21 

Cloudy. 

"      29      ■• 

25-6.> 

.06 

50 

.S41 

Cloudy. 

"   :-f>   •' 

25-60 

.21 

.•^.^ 

510 

Cloudy. 

SUWA.     .     .     . 
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Mean  Daily 
Barometer. 

Rain  or 
Melied 
Snow. 

For24hrs.  ending  at  noon. 

... 

DATA 

Maximum 
Velocity  of 
the  Wind. 

Total 

Movement 

of  the  Wind. 

KBMAKK'i. 

Iiic/tei. 

Imhts, 

Miles. 

Miles. 

I)«c.    I,  1889 

2557 

.70 

26 

772 

Rain. 

..         J      .. 

25.71 

.34 

33 

767 

For. 

*«                   .             t« 

25.70 

•29 

30 

326 

For. 

••        4      " 

25.57 

.63 

43 

756 

Rain. 

••       5    " 

25.52 

.53 

60 

775 

Rain. 

..      g     .. 

25.49 

I.OI 

37 

56r 

Rain. 

•'      7     " 

25.71 

1.50 

50 

736 

Rain  and  fog. 

..      j,    .. 

25.62 

•94 

18 

290 

Rain. 

..      5    .. 

25.82 

.21 

37 

503 

Fog. 

•     10    " 

25.60 

•59 

50 

530 

Rain. 

..     ,,     .. 

25.51 

.52 

43  • 

705 

Rain  and  fog. 

•'     12     •' 

25.56 

.04 

17 

231 

Fog. 

..     „    .. 

25.71 

.17 

14 

226 

Fog. 

"     14    " 

*      25.74 

17 

164 

Fog. 

••     15     '• 

25.78 

.   .    . 

10 

167 

Clear. 

•'     16     " 

25.77 

43 

.•^72 

Cloudy. 

"     17     " 

\      25.72 

.58 

24 

245 

Rain  and  partly  clear. 

•     18    •' 

25.69 

.08 

43 

513 

.Snow. 

"     19     " 

25..S3 

.71 

30 

459 

Rain. 

•'     X)     •' 

25-79 

I  53 

60 

400 

Rain  and  fog. 

••    21     " 

25-54 

.05 

60 

Fog. 

•'    22    " 

'     25.45 

•19 

.   .    . 

Snow. 

'•    23    " 

25.3« 

.04 

.    .    . 

Snow. 

..    j^    .. 

25-4' 

•.ss 

.    .    . 

Rain  and  fog. 

■'    25    " 

2565 

•  7S 

...      ;       .... 

Rain  and  cloudy. 

"    26    '• 

25.71 

.06 

22                  501 

l-'og. 

..    J-    .- 

2.V75 

."3 

20                  254 

Fair. 

..    j^    .. 

25.S2 

.oS 

26                  2S7 

Vw^. 

'•    29    •' 

25-95 

•,vS 

24                  291 

Rain  and  cloudy. 

••    30    •' 

25.74 

.10 

2.S         ,         5S6 

Fog. 

^„     ..^ 

.     25.6.S 

.56 
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Rain  and  fog. 
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Mean  Daily 
Banmwlef. 

Riin    or 
Snaw. 

Fcr  n  ha.  ending  u  nwn. 

Rehaiicl 



Dati. 

Mxicitnuin 
Velocity  of 
Iht  Wind, 

^to^eIBelH 

of  the  Willd. 

/«A«. 

tacku. 

Mi/ei. 

Afilu. 

Jan.      I,  1890 

35.64 

15 

269 

Fog. 

..      J    .. 

25.50 

.60 

50 

.    ,    . 

Rain. 

"      3    " 

25-35 

.  .  . 

,    ,    . 

Snow. 

"      4     ■• 

25.39 

.    .    . 

.  .  . 

.    .    , 

Snow. 

"      S     " 

25-57 

.11 

.  .  . 

.    ,    . 

FOS- 

"      6     " 

35-68 

-30 

,   .   . 

.  •    .    • 

Fair. 

'■      7     " 

25.85 

.23 

.   .   . 

Clear. 

"      S    " 

25.83 

.14 

22 

412 

Clear. 

"      9    " 

25.76 

28 

253 

Cloudy. 

"     lo    " 

25-65 

"  .'.8 

17 

302 

Clear. 

"    n    '* 

25.82 

*      1      . 

33 

342 

Clear. 

,.    jj    .. 

25.86 

t.29 

33 

445 

Rain. 

"    13    " 

25.85. 

.06 

.    .    . 

"99 

Fair. 

"    14    " 

25-83 

.    .   , 

50 

436 

Clear. 

"    IS    " 

25.66 

-    ,   . 

60 

4S2 

Snow. 

"    16    " 

25.58 

.41 

27 

509 

Snow. 

"    17    '• 

2554 

.69 

30 

Snow. 

■'     iS    " 

25-67 

.07 

.    .    , 

Fog. 

M             ,g            .. 

25.84 

.05 

.    .    . 

Fog. 

"    ao    " 

35.81 

,01 

.    .    . 

Fair. 

"      SI      " 

25.64 

.01 

.    .   , 

Fair. 

"      32      " 

35.67 

.   .    , 

.    .    . 

Fog. 

'■  33  '■ 

25.55 

60 

Rain. 

"   34   ■' 

25-59 

2.09 

62 

237 

Rain. 

"  35   '■ 

25-57 

1. 10 

24 

253 

Rain. 

"  36  '■ 

25-76 

.11 

.    .    . 

541 

Clear, 

"    a?    " 

25-82 

,    .   . 

Clear. 

■'    28    '■ 

25.»9 

,    .    . 

6)2 

Fair. 

■'    29    " 

25.83 

•37 

.   .    . 

345 

Rain. 

"    30    " 

25-S6 

,\z 

13 

U5 

Cloudy. 

"    31     " 

35.8S 

■    ■   ■ 

15 

183 

Clear. 

Sums.    .  .   . 

,       .       . 

7.93 

.    -    . 

.   .   . 

^^^^0 

^H 

^^^m     Asiro7to}nical  Society  of  the    Pacific. 

^^1 

Uam. 

M<an  Daily 
Borumeler. 

Unmellcd 
Snow. 

For  34  hr&.  endins  mt  dooq. 

^^^^^ 

Maximum 
Vtlucily  of 
ihe  Wiud. 

Tottl 

Movement 

of  the  Wind. 

Mtb: 

i 

Imlla. 

fmchet. 

Miln. 

^^H 

T^eb.    1,  1890 

as- 93 

12 

203 

Fair. 

^^1 

••      2     • 

25-93 

>4 

257 

Fair. 

^H 

1"      '    ' 

25-93 

'3 

1  to 

Fair. 

^^1 

I"      4     • 

2597 

24 

37S 

Clear. 

^^1 

■  ••      5     • 

2594 

22 

349 

Fair. 

^^1 

■  ••      6     • 

25-90 

«9 

311 

Clear. 

^H 

■  ••      7     ' 

25-89 

13 

•47 

Fair. 

^^1 

■  ••      «     • 

25-83 

13 

lou 

Clear. 

^^1 

■>•     9    • 

25-83 

yc 

526 

Clear. 

^H 

^"    .0 

2596 

24 

345 

Clear. 

^^1 

"    II     ■ 

26.05 

10 

il2 

Clear. 

^^1 

«•    ,j    • 

25-87 

43 

395 

Clear. 

^H 

"    13     ' 

25-67 

24 

29« 

Clear. 

^H 

..    ,^     . 

25-74 

37 

541 

Fair. 

^^1 

■•    15     ' 

25-59 

70 

Fog. 

^^1 

■•'    16    ' 

25-37 

1 

22 

Fog. 

^^1 

"    17     • 

25-4« 

7 

» 

•  - 

Snow. 

^^1 

•■     18     ' 

25-39 

12 

.  ■ 

Snow. 

^^H 

'•     19     • 

25-49 

>3 

Snow. 

^^1 

"    20     • 

25-49 

"4 

Snow. 

^H 

*'    21     * 

25-50 

9 

Snow. 

^^1 

M        ,j         . 

25.72 

8 

Fair. 

^H 

1'     83      • 

25-67 

Fair. 

^^1 

h   24   • 

25.62 

Fog. 

^H 

'•    as    • 

25-53 

2 

Fog  and  snow 

^^1 

!•     ,6     ' 

25.61 

Clear. 

^^H 

u    ay    . 

25.81 

Clear. 

"^^1 

^'    as    • 

25-76 

-  • 

Fair. 

^1 

Sums. 

66 

■ 

IT             1 
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The  total  sn<nv-{i\\  was  for  December,  29  inches;  for  Januarr, 
51  inches,  and  for  February,  66  inches,  or  tirelre  feet  in  all.  Some 
of  the  January  snow  was  on  the  ground  when  the  February  s!orms 
began.  During  five  days  of  Februani*,  1890  (the  i6th  to  20th),  ab- 
solutely no  communication  with  the  outside  world  vias, possible.  The 
snow  fell  in  immense  quantities,  and  a  fierce  blistard  was  biouitig 
which  could  not  be  faced.  On  the  sixth  day  of  our  imprisonment 
three  men  started  together  for  Smith  Creek,  and  returned  the  same 
night,  bringing  a  mail  and  thirty  pounds  of  much  needed  provisiuns, 
after  a  journey  of  fourteen  miles,  which  had  taken  something  like 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  very  hard  work. 


To  take  the  Observatory  as  a  whole,  we  must  consider  not  onlr 
the  astronomical  establishment,  with  its  purely  scientific  aims,  but, 
rather,  the  reservation  of  1900  acres,  with  its  village,  containing  a 
colony  of  thirty  to  forty  people  and  eight  or  nine  families.  There  are 
ten  different  sets  of  (juarters  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  astrono^ 
mers,  students  and  workmen. 

There  is  no  want  which  can  be  felt  in  the  city  which  is  not  oiualljT 
pressing  here  But  consider  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to  supply  these 
wants.     Take  even  the  case  of  mere  food-supply  during  our  winter 
storm.s.     'i'here  is  nothing  to  be  had  nearer  than  San  Jos6,  twenty-six 
miles  away,  and  it  is  necessary  to  transport  everything  by  the  stage. 

Frequently  the  stage  has  not  room  for  all  our  parcels,  and  very 
frequently  has  no  jjassengers  for  the  Observatory,  and  stops  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  In  such  a  case,  we  must  send  our  own  men  and 
wagon  over  the  fourteen  miles  of  road  to  the  valley  of  Smith  Creek. 
Very  often  during  the  past  winter  the  road  has  been  impassable  to 
wagons  (on  account  of  the  snow),  and  all  our  supplies  have  been 
brought  in  the  mail-bag  011  horseback.  Whatever  was  too  large  or  100 
heavy  for  the  bag  was  not  brought,  and  had  to  be  done  without. 
During  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  days  from  November  i5ih  to 
March  8ih,  the  stage  only  came  to  the  Observatory  thirty-six  times. 
The  difficulties  in  this  matter  can  be  met  by  a  kind  of  "forehanded- 
ness";  but  when  we  come  to  the  strictly  scientific  side  of  our  neces- 
sities, they  are  more  serious.  For  examijle,  a  bit  of  colored  glass  is 
wanted,  to  moderate  the  brightness  of  Mars,  so  that  the  satellites  can 
be  more  easily  seen.  Where  is  it  to  be  had?  There  is  not  so  much  as 
a  square  millimeter  of  such  glass  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

One  of  the  prisms  of  our  spectroscoi^e  is  stained  and  yellow,  so 
that  part  of  the  blue  end  o(  \V\e  «,vecuun\  is  cut  ofl".     It  cannot  1 
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I  nearer  than  Pittsburg.     If  it  is  sent  away,  we  lose  its  use 
for  a  month  or  more.     San  Francisco  has  everything  that  is  needed 
for  its  business  life;  but,  every  now  and  then,  our  very  special  needs 
.ibsolutely  cannot  be  met  nearer  than  New  York  or  Euro[ie.     This 
means  delays,  and  possibly  a  loss  of  the  work,  in  hand.    The  want  of 
a  poflicular  kind  of  chimney  for  our   standard    photometric  lamp 
■  '  ■     had   to   be   imported   from   Europe,  finally,    after  fruitless 
.   s  to  buy  it  or  to  have  it  made  in  America)  delayed  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Eclipse   Rejjort  from   May  to  October,   for  example. 
'    r  parcel  ordered  fro;n  London  in   March,  was  not  delivered 
.1  the  following  December,  and  so  on.     The  negatives  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  of  December  aist  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
from  February  i6th  until  March  5th,  for  lack  of  some  way  to  bring 
'hem  up.     The  Eclipse  instruments  were  delayed  in  San  Josd  for 
nearly  two  months  before  they  were  finally  delivered. 

All  this  experience  has  develo[x;d  the  resources  and  ingenuity  of 
our  astronomical  staff  to  a  very  high  degree.  To  take  a  single 
example,  I  may  mention  the  very  ingenious  and  satisfactory  electric 
control  to  the  driving-clock  of  our  great  equatorial,  which  was  invented 
by  ilr.  Keeler,  and  made  in  the  Observatory  out  ol  the  simplest 
tnaterials.*  It  has  completely  taken  the  place  of  the  elaborate  device 
which  preceded  it.  But,  I  think,  any  mechanic  would  be  disposed 
to  smile  at  the  composite  nature  of  the  con.struction.  As  in  this 
case,  so  in  very  many  others.  If  anything  has  to  be  done,  the 
first  question  is,  How?  .And  the  next,  VV'here?  The  usual  answer 
is,  if  we  do  not  do  it  ourselves  it  will  be  finished  too  late  for 
uur  use.  .\nd  the  usual  result  is  that  the  a))paratus  is  made 
hcTc,  as  best  we  may.  .Ml  great  observatories  except  our  own 
have  an  instrument-maker  attached  to  the  staff,  who  can  even 
construct  a  new  instrument,  if  necessary — and  we  anxiously  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  such  an  official  can  be  added  to  our  own 
force — when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  ability  of  high  class  in 
doing  merely  mechanical  work.  .\t  the  end  of  every  two  hours  of 
every  night  the  observer  must  leave  his  work  and  wind  the  huge 
weight  of  the  driving-clock  of  the  great  telescope  {600  lbs.;  320  half 
turns  of  the  handle  1)  which  has  run  down.  From  this  really  severe 
labor  he  must  return,  with  steady  nerves  (if  i)ossible)  to  making  deli- 
cate micrometer  measures— to  moving  a  spider  line  over  little  dis- 
tances like  the  loHoisthsof  an  inch  (--o". i),  till  it  just  bisects  the 
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disc  of  a  planet,  a  comet,  or  a  star.  A  verj'  few  dollars  wouldsupply 
us  with  a  water-wheel  to  wind  our  weight,  but  the  tnoney  is  not  j^et 
available.  You  have  all  seen  the  exquisite  negatives  and  prints  made 
by  our  two  distinguished  photographers,  Messrs.  Burnh.*m  and  B.^r- 
.  nard;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  considered  that  every  particle  of  this 
work  has  been  done  by  these  gentlemen  in  addition  to  their  regular 
astronomical  observations. 

If  we  had  (as  I  hope  that  we  soon  may  have)  a  regular  photo- 
graphic assistant,  his  whole  time  could  be  well  spent  in  carrying  out 
the  work  connected  with  this  subject — in.  making  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments, etc.,  from  the  negatives  taken  by  the  astronomers  at  night. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  Lick  Observatory  Eclipse  Report  of  last 
January  is  an  interesting  e.xam])le  of  what  must  needs  be  done.  The 
funds  allotted  to  the  Observatory  did  not  allow  us  to  illustrate  our 
report.  The  printing  of  the  text  was  excellently  executed  at  the  State 
Printing  Office  in  Sacramento.  The  edition  was  one  thousand  cop- 
ies, and  every  one  of  those  cojjies  has  a  beautiful  silver  print  of  the 
corona  for  a  frontispiece.  How  did  it  come  to  be  there?  Over 
one  thousand  five  hundred  prints  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
the  one  thousand  best  ones  were  selected.  Each  of  these  thousand 
prints  was  separately  mounted  by  him  on  cardboard,  and  sent  to  the 
I)rinter ;  and  in  that  way  our  report  was  suitably  illustrated.  The  cost 
was  only  a  few  dollars.  If  it  had  been  more,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  forego  the  opportunity.  The  other  cuts  in  the  report  we 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socie- 
ty, who  presented  us  with  electrotypes  from  their  own  publications. 

There  are  countless  instances  of  the  kind  which  could  be  cited. 
The  great  telescope  was  designed  to  have  its  circles  read  by  means 
of  electric  lights ;  but  the  Observatory  was  turned  over  to  the 
Regents  before  these  were  provided.  It  was  legally  "completed" 
at  that  transfer.  Conseijuently,  we  cannot  read  the  circles  at  all  at 
night,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  until  we  are  able  to  save  enough 
money  out  of  our  scanty  annual  appropriation  to  buy  the  necessary 
appliances.  Part  must  be  saved  this  year,  and  part  the  next,  and  so 
on,  till  finally  this  want  is  supplied.  The  Observatory  is  only  one 
department  of  the  University,  and  there  are  very  many  pressing  calls 
for  money  at  Berkeley  which  the  Regents  must  consider.  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  allotted  for  our  annual  expenses  all  that  can  be 
spared  from  the  University  income  without  injuring  the  development 
of  the  whole  institution ;  but,  while  we  do  not  ask  for  more,  the  sum 
is  inadequate.     It  is  but  svx-vetviKs  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  first 
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^the  Observatory.  I  often  think  that  the  foresight,  intelligence  and 
industry  which  is  required  to  use  this  sum  so  that  our  astronomical 
work  may  not  absolutely  come  to  a  standstill,  would,  if  applied  in 
business,  produce  ten  times  our  present  annual  income.  It  is  not 
easy,  at  first  sight,  to  understand  the  neces.sity  for  constant  small 
changes  in  apparatus  and  instruments  which,  when  effected,  make 
the  difference  between  absolutely  first-class  and  merely  good  results. 
ITie  idea  of  those  who  do  not  reflect  is,  here  is  a  telescope;  look 
through  it  and  "discover"  something!  The  real  question  is  to 
arrange  every  detail  of  the  apparatus  and  work,  so  that  one  can  im- 
[irove  a  little  on  the  sjilcndid  results  obtained  by  the  other  great  tel- 
escopes of  the  world,  directed,  as  they  are,  by  the  most  skillful  and 
accomplished  observers.  It  is  by  attention  to  relatively  small  im- 
provements in  api>aratus,  etc.,  that  relatively  great  advances  are 
made.  The  difference  between  the  RK.PsoLnand  the  Doi-i.ANn  heli- 
ometers  gave  to  Bksski.  the  parallax  of  61  Cygtii. 

UTiile  such  changes  and  ex|jcnses  must  be  provided  for,  there 
are  vast  fields  of  work  always  open  to  any  astronomer  with  any 
Iiowerful  instrument ;  and  at  the  Observatory  we  are  able  to  point  to 
our  past  history,  and  to  prove  by  it  that  we  have  not  neglected  our 
opportunities.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  how 
these  opportunties  have  to  be  made  first  and  improved  afterwards, 
under  sjjecial  circumstances  of  situation  and  endowment.  It  would 
1«  a  most  ungracious  task  to  \io\nt  out  the  hindrances,  if  we  could 
not  refer  to  satisfactory  achievement  obtained  in  spite  of  them. 

I    think   there  is  hardly  any  department  in  which   we  feel  so 
|hnped  for  funds  as  in  that  of  the  library.     It  is  more  than  a  year 
^hce  we  have  been  able  to  purchase  a  single  new  book.     Such  an 
establishment  as  ourown  should  havea  library  of  15,00010  20,000  vol- 
umes to  begin  with,  on  the  branches  of  mathematics,  physics,  geodesy 
and  astronomy,  and  it  would  require  an  annual  outlay  of  about  one 
thousand  dollars  to  provide  for  the  mere!)'  necessary  accessions.     It 
it  not  as  if  we  were  situated  near  some  of  the  great  libraries  of  the 
East,  so  that  the  works  of  occasional  use  only  could  be  omitted  from 
our  sptecial  collection.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  possess 
ihe«e.      To  discover  what  is  new,  we  must  be  able  to  verify  what  is 
■^Cady  known.     I   am  not  willing  to  leave  this  subject  without  a 
P^tlcful  acknowledgment  of  the  many  valuable  gifts  to  the  Observa- 
lory  library  from  academies  of  science,  observatories  and  individual 
JSTonomers,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Through  their  kindness,  the 
Observatory  receives  nearly  all  the  current  publicaUons  b^  ©^V  M\d 
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in  exchange,  and  in  very  many  cases  we  have  been  presented  : 
with  current  volumes,  but  with  long  series  of  past  publications. 

It  would  have  been  entirely  impossible  to  have  put  the  Observa- 
tory into  its  present  efficient  condition  had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest 
and  whole-hearted  coiJiieralion  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  and 
of  their  Secretary,  who  have  waived  al!  minor  technicalities  in  the  way 
of  doing  our  official  business,  and  have  simply  imjuired  whether  surh 
and  such  an  action  or  expense  was  necessary.  The  waiver  of  un- 
necessarj'  routine  has  saved  at  least  a  year  of  work  to  the  Observa- 
tory, and  it  ought  to  be  and  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  of  us. 

Every  necessary  of  life  at  Mt.  Hamilton  must  be  provided  by     | 
individuals,  except  water.    That  is  furnished  by  the  Observatory.    To     ' 
distribute  this,  we  have  a  system  of  four  reservoirs,  with  several  miles 
of  ]M[)es,  under  and  over  ground  and  in  the  buildings.     All  the  mo-     I 
live  (X)wer  used  in  revolving  the  great  dome,  or  in  raising  its  floor, 
depends  on  the  water-supply,  and  the  slightest  accident  to  the  wind- 
mill, or  to  a  reservoir,  or  to  the  pipes  (by  freezing  or  otherwise), 
stops  the  work  of  the  great  telescope     After  every  snow-storm  a     i 
whole  day's  work,  and  sometimes  more,  is  necessary  to  get  the  re-     I 
volvinjj  parts  of  the  dome  into  satisfactory  working   order.     The     j 
springs  supply  no  more  than  300  to  400  gallons  of  water  daily  in  the 
dry  season,  but   fifty  times  as  much  in  the  winter ;  the   daily  ex- 
pense varies  from  1000  to  1200  (say  forty  gallons  [ler  man  per  day,     ' 
including  the  photographic  laboratories,  the  stables,  etc).    This  is 
a  relatively  sinall  daily  individual  expense,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  other  jjlaces.*     The  reservoir  capacity  is  not  sufficient 
to  store  water  enough  to  carry  us  through  the  dry  season  (June- 
October).    Hence,  every  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  for  domes- 
tic purposes  some  of  the  rain-water  collected  during  the  winter  and 
stored  for  use  as  power.      All  this  water  has  passed  many  times 
through  the  water-engines  and  hydraulic  rams,  and  is  therefore  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  film  of  oil,  and  is  really  unfit  for  use,  and  produces 
more  or  less  illness  when  it  is  used.    Bui  it  must  be  used.    There  is  no 
other.    There  is  absolutely  no  present  remedy.    It  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  greater  storage  or  a  greater  supply.     Either  of  these  things 
can  readily  be  done ;  but  either  will  require  an  expense  which  thex« 
is  no  present  way  of  meeting.     In  the  meantime  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  and  to  be  as  prudent 
as  may  be  in  using  the  available  supply.     Everj'  day's  supply  weighs 


*  Daily  expcHM  per  individunl,  in  New  York,  7>  gallons;  Chicago,  118  galloiu;  Uoadon.  TO 
ga//oii«:  Milwaukee,  tjj  gallons',  San  t'c.a\cV>cu,  ^a  f»lU>na. 
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Vooo  lbs.,  and  it  must  be  lifted  vertically  412  feet,  in  order  to  make 
it  available.  In  one  hour's  work  with  the  steam-pump  we  can  raise  a 
little  over  two  days'  supply.  But  the  smallest  leak  in  pipes  or  valves 
anywhere  in  the  system  is  fatal  Therefore,  in  the  dry  season  the  most 
careful  watch  is  kept  on  the  various  reservoirs,  and  they  are  read  daily. 

I  think  that  the  numerous  very  light  earthquakes  have  much  to 

io  with  producing  the  cracks  which  we  find  in  the  walls  and  the 

bottoms  of  our  reservoirs.     Even  the  slightest  crack  must  be  quickly 

covered  and  stopped,  at  the  risk  of  imperiling  our  daily  provision. 

I'he  supply  of  fuel  must  be  found  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  delivered  before  the  roads  become  too  heavy  for  hauling.  It  is 
the  present  policy  not  to  cut  any  wood  on  the  reservation,  and  hence  it 
must  be  found  where  best  it  may,  and  its  delivery  hastened  as  much  as 
possible.  During  the  winter  of  1888-9  ''ic  only  wood  available  for 
the  Observatory  and  for  the  various  households  was  from  my  private 
store,  which  had  been  ordered  in  May,  but  which  was  not  all  delivered 
till  the  following  February !  The  procrastination  of  our  immediate 
neighbors  has  ceased  to  be  annoying.  It  is  majestic — colossal — like 
a  great  feature  of  nature.  It  must  be  reckoned  with  like  the  inexor- 
able forces  of  heat,  magnetism,  gravitation. 

»  During  the  severe  winter  of  1886-7,  the  Lick  Trustees  were 
liged  to  collect  wood  along  the  stage-road,  and  it  was  delivered  in 
lall  parcels,  like  express  packages.  Even  so,  it  was  impossible  to 
Keep  the  houses  warm,  and  the  water  froze  on  the  very  dining 
tables  !  The  photograjihic  lens  of  the  great  telescope  was  worked  by 
Mr.  Clark  in  water  so  cold  that  it  froze  where  it  was  not  immediately 
under  his  hands,  and  this  because  no  room  in  the  Observatory  could 
then  be  warmed  above  the  freezing-point. 

After  the  fuel  has  been  obtained,  it  is  often  a  serious  problem  to 
keep  any  fires.  Out  of  six  offices  there  are  only  two  in  which  a  fire 
can  be  lighted  in  all  winds.  In  one  of  the  brick  dwellings  fires  will 
not  burn  in  a  southeast  wind,  and  in  the  other  a  north  wind  is 
equally  fatal.  The  wind  sweeps  up  the  deep  canons  on  either  side, 
and  blows  almost  vertically  down  the  flues,  so  that  the  flames  are 
driven  out  into  the  room  several  feet  I  or  else  volumes  of  smoke  make 
it  simply  impossible  to  remain  in  the  apartment.  Our  meals  have 
been  served  in  the  halls,  in  the  bedrooms,  or  not  at  all !  It  goes 
without  saying  that  all  sorts  of  experinvenis  have  been  tried  to  cure 
this  defect;  a  treatise  on  ventilating  chimney-tops  could  be  written 
from  actual  examples  of  discarded  patterns  now  on  hand.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  this  trouble  except  a  rebuilding  of  the  defecUve  tVvvov- 
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neys   themselves   on  a  new   plan,   and  this  is  now    impracticable. 

A  telegraph  line  of  two  wires,  seventeen  miles  in  length,  connects 
the  Observatory  with  San  Jos6.  The  distance  by  the  road  is  twenty- 
six  miles.  The  Observatory  is  responsible  for  maintaining  this  line,^ 
so  that  its  daily  time-signals  may  not  fail;  and  besides  this,  it  i^^ 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  telephone-wire;  for  all  the  sup- 
plies for  the  Observatory  and  for  our  astronomical  colony  have  to  be 
ordered  in  San  Jos6.  Woe  to  the  luckless  housekeeper  who  forgets 
to  order  a  dinner  in  time  to  have  it  brought  up  by  the  stage  of  that 
day!  Remember  it,  or  do  without  it,  is  the  stern  rule  of  practice  If, 
by  chance,  the  stage  does  not  come,  or  if  the  driver  has  forgotten  the 
order,  one  has  only  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  having  done  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  one  dines  a  little  better  for  this. 

During  the  summer  season  everything  works  easily.  There  are  no 
heavy  winds  and  no  snow-storms,  and  ihe  telegraph  line  needs  very 
little  attention.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  wire  broken  or  a  pole  down, 
and  must  send  a  laborer  to  mend  it.  But  in  the  winter  all  is  different. 
'ITie  snow  gathers  on  the  wires  and  freezes  into  solid  rojies,  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter.  The  fierce  winds  blow  this  mass  about,  and 
either  break  the  heavy  wires,  or  tear  them  off  the  poles,  or  even  over- 
throw the  poles  themselves.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  equip  a 
wagon  with  everything  that  is  necessary — ladders,  wires,  tools,  insu- 
lators— and  to  send  off  two  mi-n,  for  two  or  more  days,  to  find  and 
repair  the  damages,  which  may  be  miles  away  from  us.  During 
Februar)'  the  telephone  line  was  completely  buried  under  snow  and 
broken  in  a  dozen  places  for  about  two  weeks,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  repair  it.*  It  has  been  extremely  fortunate  that  no  case  of  seriouiH 
illness  has  occurred  during  any  one  of  our  snow  blockades.  Under"^ 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  we  are  sufficiently  far  from  medical 
assistance:  and  there  have  been  times  when  no  surgeon  could  have 
arrived  here  for  several  days  after  the  lime  when  he  might  have  been 
needed.  The  wind  mill  at  our  lowest  reservoir  (Huyghens)  is  the 
source  of  all  our  power.  It  is  carefully  furled  during  storms ;  but 
once  each  winter,  at  least,  it  is  blown  far  off  to  leeward,  smashin; 
the  sixteen-foot  wheel.  Before  the  break  comes  heavy  iron  pier 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  must  be  fractured.  'ITiis  occui 
during  the  gusts  of  storms  where  the  average  wind  velocity  is  sixty 
five  or  seventy  miles.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  velocity  of  these 
gusts  is  eighty  or  more  miles.     We  have  had,  as  yet,  no  opportunity 
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TO  measure  such  velocities,  for  our  anemometer  has  always  dii^ajv 
peared  at  the  same  time, — blown  off  to  leeward.  The  Chief  Signal 
Officer  has  been  kind  enough  to  lend  us  an  anemometer  of  a  new 
pattern,  copied  from  the  one  which  was  successful  on  Mount  Wash- 
ington. So  far  we  have  not  I>een  able  to  measure  the  high  velocities 
even  with  this  instrument,  for  it  has  frozen  fast  to  its  support  during 
the  blinding  storms  of  hail,  snow  and  wind. 

The  problem  of  providing  suitable  instruction  for  the  children  of 
the  astronomers  is  a  serious  one.  It  has  hitherto  been  solved  in  va- 
rious ways — none  satisfactor)' — either  by  private  tuition  in  the  family, 
or  by  sending  the  children  away  to  boarding-schools,  or,  finally,  by 
maintaming  one  house  on  the  mountain  and  one  in  San  Jos^  near 
the  schools.  This  is  a  very  practical  question  in  ever)'  respect.  Its 
final  solution  will,  probably,  be  the  establishment  of  a  jjublic  school 
on  the  reservation  itself. 

It  has  been  rather  an  amusing  and  novel  ex])erience  to  undertake 
some  culture  e.xiieriments  on  the  mountain.  The  usual  vegetation  is 
scanty  grass,  a  little  wild  oats,  the  scrub  oak  ( chapparal ),  the 
Douglas  oak,  the  Digger  pine,  a  few  specimens  of  the  golden  oak  ( a 
beautiful  evergreen  tree),  with  siunted  manzanitas,  Gowrias,  and  in 
one  place  a  little  patch  of  wild  grapevines.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nobler  varieties  of  oaks  and  jiines  can  be  made  to  grow  here, 
together  with  the  chestnut,  the  cherry,  the  apple,  the  plum  and  other 
fruit  trees.  We  have  found  that  the  Monterey  pines  and  cypresses 
do  capitally  ;  and  we  take  great  pride  in  a  little  avenue  of  such  young 
trees,  which  are  now  more  than  a  year  old.  In  my  own  garden  I 
have  twelve  varieties  of  roses,  which,  so  far,  flourish.  Some  of  the 
astronomers  and  students  have  been  really  successful  in  this  work, 
and  have  quite  transformed  the  appearance  of  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Mr.  Barnard's  garden,  for  example,  contains  gera- 
niums, violets,  mignonette,  etc.,  which  do  well,  with  care.  Such 
hardy  flowers  as  marigolds  will  care  lor  themselves,  and  we  are  all 
proud  of  the  scanty  growth  of  wild  oats  which  has  been  coaxed  into 
existence  on  the  bare  rock  of  the  summit-level. 

It  is  a  very  practical  matter  to  encourage  such  growths,  for  they 
to  keep  down  the  dust  and  to  make  all  our  observations  in  the 
'day-time  more  accurate  by  covering  up  the  bare  rocks  and  shielding 
them  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 

iThe  process  of  planting  a  young  tree  is  interesting.  In  the  first 
lace,  the  loose  soil,  an  inch  or  so  thick,  is  removed,  and  then  the 
orface  of  the  rock  appears.     If  we  go  down  three  or  (out  fecX,  \.Viv& 
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rock  is  as  blue  and  solid  as  trap-rock,  which  it  very  much  resembles'' 
when  first  uncovered.  It  is,  however,  nothing  but  a  blue  sandstone 
(arcose),  and  whenever  it  is  exiwsed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  disintegrates. 
Frequent  slight  earthquakes  and  the  elTects  of  frost  fill  the  upper 
and  more  exposed  layers  with  little  cracks.  To  plant  the  tree  the 
tolerably  solid  portion  must  be  attacked,  and  great  masses,  two  feet 
or  more  in  diameter,  must  be  removed  in  single  pieces.  Finally,  we 
succeed  in  getting  a  good-sized  cavity,  which  is  then  filled  with  rich 
soil.  The  little  tree  must  be  protected  from  the  high  winds  on  the 
windward  (southeast)  side,  and,  finally,  it  must  be  watered  during 
the  dry  season.  Hut  the  sturdy  young  pines  we  have  already  reared 
amply  reward  us  for  all  trouble,  and  they  have  already  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  place.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  culture  has  been 
neglected  until  now.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  vicinity  of 
the  summit  should  not  now  be  covered  with  pines  and  chestnuts,  and 
with  the  nobler  varieties  of  oaks.  We  must  wait  another  ten  years  for 
this  to  be  accomplished.  During  the  last  sea.son  large  quantities  of 
wild-oat  seed  and  of  buckwheat  have  been  spread  on  the  barren  slopes 
of  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  years  these  will  be  covered  with  a  mat  of 
vegetation.  A  tract  of  eight  or  nine  acres  has  been  plowed,  and  is 
now  sowed  in  oats,  barley  and  rye,  and  we  expect  to  raise  all  our  own 
forage  in  future. 

The  desolate  slopes  of  the  summit,  which  consist  of  mere  loose 
rocks,  must  be  covered  with  some  kind  of  vegetation  to  consolidate 
them.  Already  the  outer  edges  have  sunk  i  wo  feet  or  more  in  various 
places,  and  we  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  the  small  platform  of  solid 
rock,  unless  these  slo[>es  can  be  protected  by  vines  and  roots.  This 
work,  too,  has  been  commenced,  and  in  a  few  years  w«  hojx;,  at 
least,  to  see  our  slopes  saved,  and  also  to  see  them  covered  with 
vines  and  creepers.  At  the  immediate  summit  the  present  rock 
walls  must  be  soon  replaced  with  brick.  Every  winter  destroys  many* 
feel  of  the  present  walls,  and  soon  there  will  be  little  or  none  left. 

I  remember  well  that  when  I  reported  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington  (where  the  dome  for  the  great  telescojje 

was  then  building)  the  first  question  asked  me  was  not  an  astronom- 

ical,  but  a  practical  one,  "  Do  you  know  how  cement  ou^^ht  to  l4^| 


mixed?"     In  my 
son   of  practical 
of  scientific  work, 
for  it  than  at  the 


experience  since  then  I   have  found  that  every" 

knowledge   came    into   full    play   in   the   course 

At  no  place  could  there  be  a  greater  demand 

summit  of  Mount  Hamilton.     The  ingenuity  of 


the  extraordinary  beings  of  Jules  Verne's  stories  would  be  severely 
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ixed  to  meet  the  numberless  small  exigencies  of  a  year.  One 
should  be  farmer,  gardener,  engineer,  millwright,  carpenter,  builder, 
machinist,  all  in  one.  I  have  sought,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  to  obtain  something  like  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  things  which  have  been  done  during  the  past 
nineteen  monthsu  It  is  the  system  at  the  Observatory  to  keep  a 
memorandum  of  the  "  extra  work  to  be  done  "  on  cards,  one  or  more 
items  on  a  card.  At  the  proper  time  the  card  is  handed  to  the  per- 
son who  is  to  do  the  work,  and,  when  it  is  finished,  the  card  is 
returned.  Of  course,  many  of  these  memoranda  are  now  lost,  as 
ihcy  have  no  permanent  value ;  again,  a  great  many  things  have  been 
done  from  verbal  instructions  alone.  Some  items  call  for  half  an 
hour's  work,  while  many  require  a  week's  labor.  Moreover,  none  of 
the  regular  routine  work  is  represented  by  such  memoranda,  but  only 
the  txtra  work,  which,  once  done,  will  not  have  to  be  done  again. 
I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  have  these  cards  counted,  and  I  find  that 
there  still  remain  1168  of  them,  which  may  correspond  to  2000  of 
the  original  ones,  or  to,  say,  3000  to  4000  separate  items,  or  to  8000 
or  more  hours  of  extra  labor.  The  Secretar)''s  letter-press  copying- 
books  for  the  same  period  contain  5100  i»ges  of  letters,  mostly  mere 
orders  for  materials  for  building  or  repairs.  These  letters  correspond 
to  about  500  working  days.  More  than  650  checques  have  been 
issued  in  payment  of  bills.  Perhaps  such  very  rough  statistics  will 
appear  trivial  to  others.  To  me  they  seem  to  stand  for  milestones, 
and  to  have  a  real  value,  as  showing  how  far  we  have  come,  and, 
especially,  as  indicating  a  road  over  which,  hajjpily,  we  shall  never 
be  forced  to  travel  again. 


!  In  what  has  gone  before  I  have  sought  to  give  something  like  an 
adequate  view  of  the  unofficial,  personal  and  incidental  side  of  life  at 
the  summit  of  our  mountain,  and  to  show  how  closely  this  personal 
side  is  bound  up  with  the  official ;  how  the  latter,  in  fact,  depends  for 
its  value  on  the  good  organization  of  the  former.  This  chapter  seems 
to  me  to  be  worth  writing,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  been  of  interest  to 
the  members  of  this  body  who  visit  Mount  Hamilton  every  year  at 
the  regular  summer  rtiectings  of  our  Society,  and  who  are  therefore 
familiar  with  one  aspect  of  the  Observatory.  I  hope,  also,  that  I 
have  avoided  presenting  too  familiar  and  intimate  details ;  and  I 
hope,  still  more,  that  I  have  not  seemed  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  into  an  importance  which  they  do  not  deserve.  They 
actually  exist ;  they  will  all  be  gradually  overcome.     For  ihe  \»tese.x>x. 
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they  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  circumstances.     To  estimate  the 
work  of  the  Observatory  rightly,  they  must  be  taken  into  account. 
I  may  safely  leave  it  for  others  to  say  that  they  have  by  no  means  < 
dismayed  our  company  of  astronomers,  but  that  they  rather  have! 
incited  them  to  new  efTorts.     I  shall  be  glad  to  have  indicated,  even 
thus  summarily,  a  few  of  the  directions  in  which  'the  Observatory ' 
needs  and  deserves  to  be  helped.     If  our  wants  are  once  known,  I 
feci  sure  that  they  will  be  remedied. 


A    MECHANICAL   THEORY   OF   THE   SOLAR    CORONA.! 


BV  J.    .M.    SCHAEHESL£. 


[Abstract.) 

-Mr.   ScHAEBERi.E  presented   a   paper  entitled  "A    Mechanical 
'llieor)'  of  the  Solar  Corona."     He  stated   that  his  investigations] 
seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  solar  corona  is  caused  by 
light  emitted  and  reflected  from  streams  of  matter  ejected  from  the  J 
sun,  by  forces  which,  in  general,  act  along  lines  normal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun ;  these  forces  are  most  active  near  the  centre  of  each  | 
sun-spot  zone. 

Owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  the  streams  of  matter  will  not  I 
lie  along  normals,  since  the  angular  velocity  of  diflTenent  portions  of  I 
the  stream  grows  less  as  the  disiance  from  the  sun  increases:  in] 
other  words,  the  streams  are  of  double  curvature.  Each  individual ! 
particle  of  the  stream,  however,  describes  a  |X)rtion  of  a  conic  sec" 
tion,  which  is  a  very  elongated  ellipse  so  long  as  the  initial  velocity] 
is  less  than  383  miles  \ytt  second  (assuming  that  the  sun's  attnos-i 
phere,  as  shown  by  various  observations,  is  e.xceedingly  rare). 

The  variations  in  the  ty|je  of  the  corona  admit  of  an  exceedingly] 
simple  explanation,  being  due  to  nothing  more  than  the  change  in] 
the  position  of  the  observer  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  sun'^ 
equator.  According  as  the  ohsen'tr  is  a/we,  lielmc,  or  in  the  plane 
of  the  sun's  ei/uator,  the  perspective  ffi'erlapping  and  interlacing  of  tht\ 
two  sets  of  streamers  cause  the  observed  apparent  variations  in  the  typfl 
of  the  corona. 

Mr.  ScHAEKERLE  thcn  exhibited  a  model,  in  which  the  sun  isl 
represented  by  a  ball  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  radiate 
a  number  of  needles,  to  represent  the  streams  of  matter.     All  th< 
needles  are  contained  between  two  zones  corresponding  to  dt  30° 
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Hude.  'I"he  longer  ones  are  most  numerous  near  the  middle  of 
each  zone,  and  slightly  more  inclined  to  the  normal  than  the  shorter 
ones,  in  order  that  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  needles  (repre- 
nting  the  outgoing  streams)  shall  have  directions  roughly  ihc  same 
required  by  physical  laws.  Eight  photographs  of  the  model,  rep- 
nting  the  various  types  of  the  corona,  were  also  shown.  \Vhen 
the  model  is  placed  in  a  beam  of  jiarallel  rays  and  its  shadow  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  screen,  the  slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the  model 
produces  an  entirely  new  image.  Mr.  Schaeberle  stated  that  he 
had  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  a  single  observed  phenomenon 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  this  mechanical  theory. 
I  A  discussion  of  the  theory  and  a  comparison,  showing  the  remark- 
able agreement  with  observation,  will  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Kclipse  of  December  21,  1S89. 


PHOTOMETRY  OF  THE  CORONA  OF  DECEMBER,  1889. 


Bv  Edward  S.  Holdbn. 


^V  [Abstract.] 

Mr.  Hoi.OEN  gave  an  account  of  the  photometric  determinations 
of  the  actinic  brightness  of  the  corona.  Two  of  the  [ilates  taken  by 
Mr.  BuRNHAM  and  two  taken  by  Mr.  Schaeberle  were  standardized. 
.\  preliminary  reduction  of  these  plates  shows  that  the  brightne.ss  of 
the  corona  and  sky,  as  measured  directly  from  the  plates,  will  sub- 
stantially reproduce  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering 
at  the  eclipse  of  1886,  in  Grenada.  Thai  is,  the  brightness  of  the 
corona,  as  measured  directly  from  the  [)lates,  will  be  only  about 
40  per  ctnt.  of  that  obtained  from  Mr.  Barnard's  plates  of  the 
^^California  eclipse  of  January  i,  1889,  Mr.  Pickkring's  plates 
^^Bof  18S6  were  not  developed  for  several  months  after  the  eclipse, 
and  when  develo|>ed  the  films  were  found  to  have  deteriorated. 
'JTie  Cayenne  plates  showed  considerable  deterioration,  due  to  dam])- 
ness,  thoui^h  they  were  developed  immediately  after  exposure.  Pre- 
lutions  were,  however,  taken,  before  the  eclipse,  which  will  possibly 
nablc  us  to  give  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  amount  of  change. 
Besides  the  eclipse  plates  ten  others  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J), 
irere  standardized  by  Mr.  Barnard  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  on 
eptember  24,  1889.  A,  B,  C,  D  were  taken  to  the  eclipse,  and  E, 
F,  G,  H,  I,  J  remained  at  the  Lick  Observatory.     1  at\4  \  vittt 
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developed  on  September  24,  1889,  immediately  after  exposure 
and  B  were  developed  at  Cayenne  on  December  22,  1889.  E  an( 
F  were  develo]ied  at  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the  same  day.  C  and 
I)  were  returned  undeveloped  to  the  Lick  Observator\'  (arriving  the 
March  5,  1S90).  G  and  H  (still  undeveloped)  and  C  and  \i  wi 
then  re-standardized  by  Mr.  Barnard  (March  i6th),  and  all  four 
were  developed  together  March  17th.  Thus,  a  complete  historj- of 
the  changes  of  these  plates  is  available;  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
numerical  factor  can  be  obtained  by  which  to  multiply  the  measures 
of  brightness  obtained  directly  from  the  plates  taken  at  Cayenne, 
obtain  the  results  which  they  would  have  given,  had  the  eclipse 
curred  at  Mt  Hamilton. 

The  practical  result  of  this  interesting  experiment  is  to  show  that' 
plates  which  are  to  be  exposed  in  a  damp  climate  should  be  hermet- 
ically sealed  until  they  are  exposed,  and  again  sealed  immediately 
afterwards.  The  agreement  between  the  results  of  Mr.  Pickering'> 
measures  and  those  of  December,  1889,  shows  that  both  are  erro-^ 
neous.  The  measures  on  the  plates  of  January,  1889,  are 
taken  as  correct,  for  the  present,  at  least 
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NOTICES    FROM   THE    LICK    OBSERVATORY. 


rXEPARKI)    BV    MP.MflERS    OF    THE    .SrAPK. 


International  Congress  of  Celestial  Photography. 

The  International  Astro-Photographic  Congress,  which  met  at 
Paris  in  18S8,  is  now  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  conceme^^H 
with  the  ])roduction  of  the  stellar  charts  of  the  whole  sky;  the  wurl^l 
of  the  second  relates  to  the  application  of  photography  to  the  study 
of  the  i)hysical  conditions  of  the  sun  and  stars.  The  first  section 
publishes  a  Bulletin  of  which  four  parts  (in  quarto)  have  already 
appeared.  The  second  section  has  just  printed  the  Proch-vtrbaux 
of  its  meetings  in  September,  1889,  and  a  summary  of  this  important 
document  follows. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  sixty-six  members  of  the  Congress  were  preseiS^f 
at  the  sessions,  and  joined  in  discussions  of  the  varied  questiotts 
brought  before  the  meeting.     ']"he  President,  M.  Jan.ssen,  in  his 
opening  address,  briefly  reviewed  the  field  of  work,  which  was  thei^| 
considered  in  detail.      The  conclusions  of   the  Congress  are  here 
sumvn&niiiA : 
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Photography  of  tht  Sun.     It  was  voted  that  solar  photograms,  to 
be  used  either  for  precise  measures  or  for  mere  statistics  of  the  spots, 
Khould  be  of  one  size,  and  a  solar  image  of  one  decimeter  in  diame'er 
'(3.94  inches)  was  recommended. 

It  was  recommended  that  photographs  destined  for  the  statistical 
study  of  the  solar  spots  should  be  made  at  as  great  a  number  of 
obser\-atories  as  possible,  so  that,  on  the  average,  several  negatives 
should  be  available  each  day. 

I       It  was  voted  that  the  Congress  recommends  a  comparative  study 
of  the  solar  spots  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Congress  caUs  the  attention  of  observers  to 

the  great  present  importance  of  obtaining  solar  photograms  on  a  large 

L-ale  at  as  many  stations  as  possible.     A  sotar  diameter  of  three 

RJecimeters  (1 1.8  inches)  should  be  considered  as  the  minimum  size 

of  such  photograms,  taken  either  for  the  study  of  the  photosphere, 

^Kfor  the  determination  of  the  distribution  of  spots,  facuL-e,  etc.,  or  for 

^Blhe  detection  of  the  transits  of  small  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun. 

^B       It  was  recommeded  that  the  solar  spectrum  should  be  studied 

^^  photographically,  and  that  this  study  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 

invisiljle  i>ortions  of  the  spectrum ;  and,  also,  that  a  study  of  the 

atmospheric  solar  spectrum  should  be  made  for  different  altitudes  of 

the  sun.     It  was  also  recommended  that  observers  should  study  the 

^^spectrum  of  the  solar  corona  by  jihotography  (without  an  eclipse, — 

I" '"■' 
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Photography  of  the  Afoon.     It  was  recommended  that  observa- 
tories should  secure  series  of  lunar  photographs,  endeavoring  to  have 
as  many  pictures  as  possible  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  lunation,  so 
to  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  the  true  topographical  features  of 
our  satellite.     Enlargements  were  also  recommended. 


Photography  of  Planets,  Comets,  etc.  The  Congress  recom- 
ended  the  study  of  ]jlanets  by  photography ;  and  encouraged  the 
study  of  methods  tor  the  ])hotography  of  meteors  and  shooting  stars. 
With  regard  to  comets,  the  Congress  recommended  that  they  should 
he  photographed  so  as  to  obtain  a  series  of  images  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  ajiparition,  and  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  de- 
tailed photographs  of  the  heads  of  such  bodies. 

I  Photography  of  Clusters.  It  was  recommended  that  clusters  of 
stars  should  be  photographed,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  i)recise 
measures  of  position  as  for  descriptive  purposes,  an4  \.V\a.\.  tot  ^\idc\. 
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jihoiographs  the  processes  prescribed   for  the  international  char 
should  be  adhered  to. 


Photometry  of  Stars.  M.  Janssf.n  described  his  method  f< 
determining  the  brightness  of  stars,  as  follows :  The  method  depends 
on  the  proposition  that  the  brilliancies  of  two  lights  are  inversely  pro- 
l>ortional  to  the  times  reijuired  for  the  two  lights  to  stain  a  sensitive 
plate  to  a  given  amount, — that  is  to  say,  to  accomplish  e(}ual  jihoto- 
graphic  effects.  To  apply  the  method  to  the  stars,  a  plate  is  placed 
beyond  the  stellar  focus  of  the  telescope,  so  as  to  obtain  the  diluted 
disc  or  circle  of  the  star.  'l"his  operation  is  to  be  repeated  a  number 
of  times  vvith  different  e.xposures  for  each  of  the  two  stars  to  be  com- 
pared. The  plates  for  the  two  stars  are  to  be  developed  together, 
and,  linally,  a  diluted  disc  of  star  A  must  be  found  which  will  match 
in  intensity  some  diluted  disc  of  star  B.  The  relative  brilliancies  of 
the  two  stars  are,  according  to  M.  Janssen,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  times  of  exposures. 

Photography  of  Spectra.     'ITie  Congress  recommended  that  com 
parisons  should  be  made  between  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  of  tl 
stars,  using  the  lunar  si^ectrum  as  a  term  of  comparison 

P/totografihy  of  Nebulae.  The  Congress  recommended,  i  st,  that 
photographs  of  nebula:  should  be  taken  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
parable with  future  photographs ;  and  that  to  this  end  the  most  suit- 
able methods  should  bt  adopted,  notably  the  method  of  diluted  discs 
(see  above) ;  2d,  that  methods  should  be  devised  for  the  discovery  of 
nebulffi  by  photography  ;  3d,  that  observatories  should  prepare  "  docu- 
ments," such  that  any  modifications  which  the  negatives  may  suffer 
can,  in  the  future,  be  detected. 

Instruments  to  be  Used.  The  Congress  advises  that  si^ecial  in-' 
struments  should  be  employed  for  each  class  of  researches ;  and 
recommends,  in  general,  reflectors  for  the  ])hotograi)hy  of  nebulae  and 
comets,  and  refractors  of  long  focus  for  the  study  of  clusters  and  of 
planets,  etc. 

Preservation  of  Negatives,  etc.  M.  Janssen  stated  that  negatives 
on  collodion  were  preserved,  at  Meudon,  by  covering  them  with  plain 
glas.s,  and  fastening  the  two  pieces  of  glass  together  with  lead  bands, 
and  the  Congress  recommended  this  process  for  the  preservation  of 
negatives,  etc 

The  Congress  also  recommended  that  the  negatives  obtained  by 
an  observatory  should,  in  geneial,  be  preserved  at  that  observatory 
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5ut  that  a  certain  number  of  copies  should  be  carefully  made  (for 
deposit  at  certain  central  bureaus). 

The  Congress  voted  that  in  order  to  determine  the  solar  parallax, 
was  of  the  highest  interest  to  photograph  the  asteroids  at  their 
favorable  oppositions. 

It  was  further  voted  that  non-photographic  spectroscopy  should 
included  in  the  subjects  of  consideration,  and  that  in  future  the 
title  of  the  Congress  should  be  Congrh  de  Photographit  et  de  Spec- 
troscopU  Celestes. 
^H      The  adjournment  of  the  session  took  place  on  September  26ih. 
H  E.  S.  H. 

^H  Earthquake  Observations. 

^"^  The  desirability  of  obtaining  accurate  records  of  earthquake  dis- 
turbances has  long  been  recognized.  Services  for  this  purpose  are 
organized  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Japan  and  California.  For  the  service 
in  California  inexpensive  but  entirely  efficient  instruments  have  been 

made  by  copying  the  Duplex  Scis- 
_  ^  ^  ^  mometer,  which  Professor  Ewing 

invented  for  Japan. 

Mr.  Mateo  Clark,  of  Lon- 
don, a  member  of  the  Society, 
has  recently  presented  earth- 
quake instruments  of  this  de- 
scription to  the  Observatories 
of  Mexico,  Santiago  de  Chili, 
Cordoba  and  Greenwich.  It  is 
hoped,  if  these  instruments 
prove  to  be  as  satisfactory  in 
their  new  situations  as  they  have 
been  in  California,  that  they  may 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  such  stations 
in  the  different  countries. 

The    California    system    in- 
cludes two  complete  seismome- 
tric  stations,  at  Berkeley  and  at 
Mount    Hamilton,    and    duplex 
instruments    (like    the    cut)    at 
two    points    in    San    Francisco, 
at    Chabot     Observator>'     (Mr. 
urckhalteb),  at  Mr.  Blinn'.s  private  observatory  m  Easx OaJ«.\aktv^, 
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at  Mills  College  (Professor  Keep),  at  the  University  of  the  Pacil 
(Professor  Higbie),  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Nevada  St 
Weather  Service  (Professor  Friend's  private  observatory,  Carson). 
An  instrument  will  soon  be  set  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hamilton. 
Three  more  are  needed  for  the  Santa  Clara  valley — at  I^os  Gates,  at 
or  near  Menlo  Park,  at  or  near  San  Mateo  or  San  Bruno.  If  results 
of  value  can  be  attained  at  all,  we  must  begin  by  studying  the  statistics 
of  small  regions.  Instruments  made  in  California  have  been  furnished 
also  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur\'ey  (Washington),  to  Warne* 
&  SwAsEY  (Cleveland),  to  Captain  Floyd  (at  Clear  I^ke),  and  to  tl 
Blue  Hill  Observator)-  (Massachusetts).  E.  S.  H 


List  of  EARrHQUAKEs  in  California  Durinc.  ihe  Year  18S9 

The  following  paj>er  contains  the  dates  and  places  of  occurrence 
of  earthquakes  in  California  (and  occasionally  in  Nevada)  during  the 
past  year.  When  known,  the  intensity  on  the  Rossi-Forel  scale  is 
given  by  Roman  numerals  enclosed  in  parentheses.  The  observa- 
tions made  at  Mount  Hamilton  and  rei>orts  of  the  difTerent  earth- 
quakes communicated  to  this  Observatory  by  letter,  or  published  in 
the  newspapers,  will  probably  be  printed  in  extenso  elsewhere  as 
continuation  of  the  lists  already  published  by  Professor  Holden,! 
containing  all  available  data  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1888. 

The  instruments  at  the  Lick  Observator)'  give  the  means  of  er^ 
jjressing  the  intensity  of  an  earthquake  shock  in  terms  of  the  maxi- 
mum acceleration  produced  by  ihe  motion  of  the  earth's  surface;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  observations  to  obtain  data 
for  the  comparison  of  the  intensity  determined  in  this  way  with  that 
expressed  in  the  ordinary  terms  describing  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 
This  relation,  when  once  established,  will  allow  the  intensity  of 
earthquake-shocks  to  be  stated  according  to  a  definite  scale,  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible  at  present  Provisional 
tables  for  the  purpose  have  been  given  by  Professor  Holdek.+ 

A  duplicate  set  of  the  instruments  used  at  the  Lick  Observatory 
is  mounted  at  the  Students'  Observator)'  at  Berkeley,  in  charge  of 
Professor  Soule.  Seismographs  of  simijler  pattern,  which  register 
the  horizontal,  but  not  the  vertical,  motion,  and  give  no  record  of  the 
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'Litl  on  RtitrJiJ  EmrthfiMiri  in  Cmti/tmia,  L»u€rCiUi/»mi»,  Orrfm  imd  W'uskuatltm 
Trrritory.    (Sacramento:  Stale  Printing  Office.     1 887. ) 

Kartkfumkti iHCati/emia  (1888).  Amrrkan  Journal  ff  S€inKt,yA.  XXXVII,  Majr,  ig««. 

t  NaU  tm  Rnrth^nakg-t Httntity  in  San  Frautiit'a  1A4Mtrictlm  Jf^nrnnl  cf  Sci*»<r^  Vd 
XXXV,  June.  iSU/, 
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iC,  are  mounted  at  a  number  of  stations  distributed  throughout 
e  State.     Of  these,  reports  were  received  in  1889  from  the  follow- 
g  places : 
Students'  Observator)',  Berkeley,  in  charge  of  Professor  Soule. 
Chabot  Observator)',  Oakland,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Burck halter. 
Private  Observatory  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Blinn,  in  East  Oakland. 
Observatory  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  in  charge 
f  Professor  Higbie. 

Observatory  of  Mills  College,  in  charge  of  Professor  Keep. 
Office  of  State  Weather  Bureau,  Carson  (Nevada),  in  charge  of 
rofessor  Friend. 
1880.  List  of  Earthtjitakes. 

Jan.  19,  1:43  A.  M.     Oakland  (II). 
Jan.  2j,  7:51:58  p.  M.     Mt.  Hamilton  (I?). 
I"'eb.   6,  9:20  p.  M.      Southern  California.     San    Bernardino  (VI), 

Colton,  Los  .Angeles. 
Apr.  3,  2:29  A.  M.     Mt.  Hamilton  (II). 
^^Apr.  14,  7:28  p.  M.     Central    California.     Lick   Observatory   (III). 
^^m       San  Josd,  Santa  Cruz,  Centerville,  Los  Gatos,  Gilroy,  Merced, 
^B        Oakland. 

^^fcjir.  17,  8:32:38  P.  .M.      Mt.  Hamilton  (I). 
I      Apr.  20,  4  A.  M     San  Jos^. 
May  I,  11:55  A.M.     Lompoc. 
May  1 ,  9  A.  M.  ?  p.  .M.  ?     Susanville. 

I  May  19,3:10  A.M.  Central  California.  Mt.  Hamilton  (V),  Berkeley, 
Oakland  (VI),  East  Oakland  (VI),  Collinsvilie  (VII),  Mills 
'  College,  San  Francisco,  Forest  Hill,  San  Jos6,  Stockton,  Lodi, 
Antioch,  Modesto,  Napa,  San  I^andro,  Petaluma,  Rio  Visla, 
I  Newark,  Nevada  City,  Calistoga,  Vacaville,  Santa  Cruz,  Sacra- 
'        mento,    Mountain    View,   Pleasanton,    Haywards,   Los   Gatos, 

Fairfield,  Woodland,  Santa  Rosa,  lone,  Suisun. 
May  26,  7:13  A.  .M.     Central  California,   Mt.   Hamilton  (II).     San 

Francisco,  Gonzales,  Santa  Cruz. 
June  6,  4  A.  M.     Oakland  (II). 
June  6,  8:30  p.  M.     San  Bernardino  (HI). 
June  9,  3:44:24  p.  M.     Mt.  Hamilton  (I). 
June  lo,  7:33:7  A.M.     Mt.  Hamilton  (11). 

June  19,  10  p,  M.     Lassen  county,  California  and  Nevada.    Susan- 
ville, series  of  shocks;  Chico,  Sacramento.  Downieville,  Grass 
Valley,  Carson  City  (Nev.). 
June  20.     Susanville,  shocks  during  the  day. 
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June  20,  V.  M.     San  Jos6. 

June  24,  about  4  a.  m.     San  Josd 

June  25,  3  A.  M.     San  Diego,  Carson  City,  Nev.  (III). 

June  27-28,  during  night.     Carson  City,  Nev. 

Jure  30,  between  8  and  10  a.  m.     Carson  City,  Nev.  (II)  or  (III). 

July  2-3,  during  night.     Carson  City  (II). 

July  4,  8:05  A.  M.     Carson  City,  Nev.  (II). 

July  4-5,  during  night.     Carson  City. 

July  6-7,  during  night.     Carson  City. 

July  9-10,  during  night.     Carson  City. 

July   10,   and   preceding  days.     Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  a  number  of  shocks. 

July  25,  io:8:o  P.  M.     Mt  Hamilton  (IV-V). 

July  31,  4:46:45  a.  m.  Mt.  Hamilton  (V),  Oakland,  East  Oakland 
(VI)),  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  San  Jos^,  Sacramento,  Napa, 
Petaluma,  Martinez,  Gilroy,  Santa  Cruz,  Centerville,  Los  Gato 
Santa  Rosa,  Benicia,  Newark,  Concord,  San  I^andro. 

July  31,  6:19:39  p.  M.     Oakland  (1). 

Aug.  7,  3:42:11  P.  M.     Mt.  Hamilton  (?),  suspected  (I?). 

Aug.  13,  4:43  A.M.     Oakland  (III-IV). 

Aug.  23,  2:32:47  p.  M.     Mt.  Hamilton  (I). 

Aug.  27,  6:15  P.M.  Southern  California,  San  Bernardino  (III),  Po- 
mona (VI-VII),  Los  Angeles  (VI),  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Monica, 
Pasadena. 

Sept.  24,  8  A.  M.     Napa,  Winters,  Woodland. 

SepL  29,  8-10  P.M.     Wawona,  Kingsbury. 

Sept.  30,  12:17:30  P.M.     Kingsbury. 

Oct.  24,  7:20  A.  M.     East  Oakland  (II). 

Nov.  14,  6:54  p.  M.     San  Lorenzo. 

Nov.  15,  7:55  p.  M.     East  Oakland  (II),  Healdsburg. 

Dec.  2,  6:30  p.  M.     East  Oakland.  J.  E.  K. 


Detekmin.ation  of  ihe  Longituuk  of  Mt.  Hamilton. 

Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (Oct.  7, 

1889),  gives  the  results  of  a  longitude  campaign  made  by  Messrs. 

Sinclair  and  Marr,  of  the  Survey,  during  October  and  November, 

1 888.     The  results  are : 

I..  III.     > 
Lafayette  Park  Sution,  S.  F.,  .   .   .   .  8  9  42.77  W.  of  Greenwich. 

.Mt.  Hamilton  C.  Survey  Station,    .    .  8633.72  "  " 

Mt.  Hamilton  (Lick  Observatory), .    .  8634.81  "  " 

The  probable  error  (estimated)  is  about  0*1. 
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The  latitude  observations  made  at  the  same  time  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  will  be  repeated.  They  indicate,  however,  that 
the  difference  between  the  astronomical  and  geodetic  latitude  is  not 

Fuch  above  i "  of  arc.  E.  S.  H. 

The  Red  Spot  on  /up/tf.k. 
A  very  useful  work  could  be  done  by  any  member  of  the  Society 
who  has  the  leisure  for  it,  by  computing  the  times  when  the  meridian 
oi  Jupiter  passing  through  the  red  spot  was  turned  towards  the  earth, 
in  the  years  before  1S78  (the  date  of  its  discovery).  The  invaluable 
ephemerides  for  physical  observations  of  Jupiter  which  are  published 
annually  by  Dr.  Marth  make  this  calculation  a  simple  one  for 
many  years  past.  The  drawings  of  the  planet  previous  to  1878 
should  be  examined,  in  order  to  study  the  appearance  of  the  belt  on 
which  the  red  spot  is  situated  and  to  detect  x'n^  first  appearance  of  a 
disturbance  in  this  region.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  early  as 

^_jS57  Dawes  described  an  appearance  of  the  sort 

^B      The  present  note  is  written  to  call  attention  to  a  very  remarkable 

I  drawing  of  the  planet  made  on  January  5,  1870,  by  Professor  Mavek 
[Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  February,  1870,  page  136),  which 
has  escaped  attention  hitherto.  This  drawing  shows  an  elliptical  ring 
which  strikingly  suggests  the  red  spot  in  form  and  position.  It  was 
central  at  S"*,  Bethlehem  (I^high  University)  mean  time,  on  January 

J      5,  1870.     So  far  as  I  know,  the  work  suggested  is  not  now  in  hand. 

K  E.  S.  H. 

Fable  of  Constants  Relating  to  the  Sun  and  to  the  Moon. 

The  following  tables,  reprinted  from  Young's  The  Sun  and  from 

bison's  The  Moon,  may  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 

A.  J.  H. 
Solar  Statistics. 

(Krom  Young's  Tkt  Sun,  page  978.) 
Solar  parallax  (equatorial  horiEonlal):  8.80'  +0.02'. 

Mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  ihe  earth:  92,885,000  miles;  149,480,000  kilo- 
roelres. 
^■riatioa  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  between  January  and  June: 
^,  100,000  miles ;  4,950,000  kilometreii. 
Linear  value  of  f"  on  the  sun's  surface  :  450.3  miles;  724.7  kilometres. 
Mean  angular  semidiameter  uf  the  sun  :  16'  02.0" +^  l.o". 
an  s  linear  diameter:  866,400  miles;   1,394,300  kilometres.* 
alio  of  the  sun's  diameter  to  the  earth's  :  109.3. 


h 


*Thu  Buy,  perhapK,  be  variaht*  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  mile*. 
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Surface  of  the  sun  comptreil  with  the  earth  :  11,940. 

Vdluroe,  or  cubic  contents,  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  earth:  1,305,000. 

Mass,  or  quantity  of  matter,  of  the  sun  compared  with  (he  earth :  330,000  ±_  3,1 

Mean  density  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  earth:  0.253. 

Mean  density  of  the  sun  compared  with  water:  1.406. 

Korce  of  gravity  on  the  sun's  surface  compared  with  that  on  the  earth  :  27.6. 

Distance  a  body  would  fall  in  one  second  :  444.4  feel ;   135.5  metres. 

Inclination  of  the  sun's  axis  to  the  ecliptic:  7"  15'. 

Longitude  of  its  ascending  nofJe,  74°. 

Date  when  the  sun  is  at  the  node :  June  4-5. 

Mean  lime  of  the  sun's  rotation  (Carrington):  25.38  days. 

Time  of  rotation  of  the  sun's  equator :  25  days. 

Time  of  rotation  at  latitude  20":  25.75  days. 

Time  of  rotation  at  latitude  30":  26.5  days. 

Time  of  rotation  at  latitude  45':  27.5  days.* 

L.ine.ir  velocity  of  the  sun's  rotation  at  his  equator:   1. 261    miles  per 

2.028  kilometres  per  second. 
Total  quantity  of  sunlight :  6,300,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.000  candles. 
Intensity  of  the  sunlight  al  the  surface  of  the  sun  :   190,000  times  thai  of  a  candle 

flame ;  5,300  times  thai  of  metal  in  a  Uessemer  converter ;   146  times  that  <  ' 

a  calcium  light :  3.4  times  that  of  an  electric  arc. 
Brightness  of  a  point  on  the  sun's  limb  compared  with  that  of  a  point  near  th 

centre  of  the  disk :  25  per  cent. 
Heat  received  per  minute  from  ihe  sun  upon  a  square  metre,  perpendicularly 

exposed  to  the  solar  radiation,  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 

(tht  solar  ronslanl):  25  calories, 
lleat-radiation  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  per  square  metre  per  minute:  1,117,000 

calories.  ^^ 

Thick nes.s  of  a  shell  of  ice  which  would  be  melted  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  PC^H 

minute:  48.5  feet;  or  14.75  metres.  ^H 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  the  solar  radiation  at  the  sun's  surface,  continuously 

acting :    109,000   horse-power   per   square    metre ;   or    10,000   (neatly)   per 

square  foot. 
Effective  temperature  of  the  solar  surface  (according  to  RossETTl):  about  laooo^ 

Cent.;  or  1^,000'  Fahr. 


line 


Lunar  Elements. 

(From  Nkison's  TM*  Moom^  page  967.) 

TABLE  nr. 

Synodical  revolution :  29.5305887  days;  29'' 12*' 44'"  2\ 684. 
Sidereal  revolution :  27.3216614  days;  27"^  7'' 43'"  It'.  545. 
Tropical  revolution  :  27.321582  days;  27'' 7"" 43""  4*. 68. 
.\nomalistic  revolution:  27.55460  days;  27''  13''  iS'"  37'.44. 
Nodical  revolution:  27.21222  days;  27'^  5'' 5'"  35\8l. 
Distance  (mean):  60.27035  of  earth's  radii ;  238,840.25  miles. 
Distance  (maximum):  252,972  miles. 
Instance  (minimum):  221,614  miles. 
I'lameler  (mean): 
liiameter  (maximum):  33'  33".20. 


*  These  lA&t  four  numbers  are  somewhal  doubiful,  the  formlilc  nl  xmrious  authdritws  B'^ 
rr*u/(»  AifSma^  by  Aevenil  hourv  in  some  c&sck. 
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imcter  (midiinum):  29'  23".6s. 

.,  f  0.012281      r  .u  LI 

Moss:  {         .        Sol  inc  earin  s. 

volution  of  perigee  (mean):  3232.57$  days;  8.8505  years, 
dvance  of  pengee  each  year  (mean):  40°  40'  31".  I. 
Kevululion  of  nodes  (mean):  6793.391  d.-iys;  18.5997  years. 
Regression  of  nodes  each  year  (mean):   19'  21'  18". 3. 
Maximum  geocentric  libration  in  longitude:  7°  53'  51*0. 
Maximum  gc'jcentric  libration  in  l.-itiiude:  6°  50'  4S''.0. 
Maximum  parallactic  libration:   r  l'  35''.o. 
.Maximum  geocentric  libration:  10°  25'  2a'.0. 
Maximum  libration  (total):  11°  25'  30". 
Surface  of  the  moon  never  seen:  .4100. 

Surface  of  the  moon  that  is  visible  at  one  time  or  another :  .5900. 
.\ngle  subtended  by  one  degree  of  sclenographical  latitude  and  longitude  at  the 

centre  of  the  moon's  disc,  when  at  its  mean  distance:   16". 566. 
I.cagth  in  miles  of  the  same:   18.871. 
Sclenographical  arc  at  centre  of  the  moon's  surface,  sulitending  an  angle  of  one 

seconil  of  arc:  3'  37'.3i. 
Miles  at   the  centre  of  the  moon's  disc  subtending  an  angle  of  one  second  of 

arc:   1.139. 

Surface:  \  °°7,'M78  \  ^f  j^^  ^^h's. 
I    n  II    > 

Volume :  {  °°f 33  \  of  the  earth's. 

Density  :  •        j7.     i  °'^  ^^  earth's  (water  being  unity). 

Action  of  gravity  at  the  surface :  \  °'  '°4^9  \  of  the  earth's. 

I    I  4it    I 

Horizontal  parallax  (constant  of):  57'  2*.325. 

Eccentricity  of  orbit  (mean):  0.05490807. 

Inclination  of  orbit  (mean):  5'  8'  39".96. 

Inclination  of  axis  to  ecliptic:  87"  27'  5l''.o. 

Inclination  of  equator  to  ecliptic:  1°  32'  g'.o. 
^^Ineijualiiies  in  the  nioon"s  longitude — 
^^L  Equation  of  (he  center  (maximum):  6"  17'  l9".o6. 

^^B  Evection  (maximum):  i'i6'27".oi. 

^^B  Variation  (maximum):  39'  30'. 70. 

^^f  Annual  equation  (maximum):   11' 9". 00. 

F  Parallactic  equation  (maximum):  2' 4". 70. 

^Inequalities  in  the  moon's  latitude — 
^K  Eveclion:  8' 57\37. 

^^^^^      Variation:  33'.44. 

^t55ounce,vient  of  the  discovery  of  the  rotation  period  ok 
Mercckv,  by  M.  Schiaparelli. 

I  On  the  8th  of  December,  1889,  the  Accademia  dei  Lituei,*  of 

Rome,  held  a  special  sitting,  which  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy 

'  Calilro  w(u  one  of  the  original  memlxrh  of  thik  Acadeiiiy  (lifi  Liai:ei—^  the  L.ynxe« — oT 
e  «h«rp»cycLtl  one*),  which  wju  nained  after  the  faotaMlc  maimer  uf  the  da^. 
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attended,  in  order  to  hear  a  discourse  by  M.  Schiaparei.lj  on  hii 
discovery  of  the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  Mercury. 

From  a  rejwrt  of  this  meeting  and  from  a  short  paper  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  the  following  brief  account  is  condensed. 

The  rotation  periods  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  ffnus  must  lie 
fixed,  if  at  all,  by  the  observation  of  the  sp>ots  on  their  surfaces. 
Neither  of  these  planets  is  ever  to  be  found  at  any  considcrablL- 
angular  distance  from  the  sun,  so  that  they  must  be  observed  in  the 
twilight  or  in  the  daytime.  At  all  observatories  the  images  of  planets 
in  the  daytime  are  wavering  and  unsteady,  and  at  some  stations  (as 
at  the  Lick  Observaton,',  for  example,*)  daylight  observations  can 
almost  never  be  made  to  advantage.  At  Milan,  M.  Schiaparelu^H 
has  been  able  to  observe  Mercury  some  150-200  times  in  the  years 
1881-6  with  the  eight-inch  telescope;  and  since  that  lime  he  has 
used  the  eighteen-inch  telescope,  which  has  confirmed  his  earlier 
conclusions.  ^h 

'lire  fundamental  facts  relating  to  the  rotation  of  the  planet  ar^^l 

I.  If  Mercury  is  observed  on  two  consecutive  days,  the  aspect  of 
its  spots  is  identical  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  same  is  true  when  the 
interval  between  observations  is  two,  three  or  four  days,  etc.  This 
fact  of  observation  can  be  exjilained  by  either  one  of  three  hypotheses 
—  (a)  the  rotation  period  of  Mercury  is  about  twenty-four  hours ; 
{b)  or  the  planet  makes  two  or  more  rotations  in  this  period  ;  (c)  or 
the  relation  is  so  stow  that  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  makes 
no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  markings. 

II.  The  observations  at  Milan  showed  Profes,sor  ScHiAPAREt 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  motion  of  the  spoi.s  on  the  apparent  d 
was  too  slow  to  permit  of  the  possibility  of  the  hypotheses  a  or  k 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  rotation  period  was  of  many  days. 

III.  Observations  in  1882-3,  confirmed  in  1886-7,  showed  that 
the  planet  revolved  about  the  sun  at  least  somewhat  as  the  moon 
revolves  about  the  earth,  namely:  in  turning  always  the  same  face, or 
nearly  the  same  face,  to  the  primary  body.  The  observ-ations  them- 
selves were  so  difficult  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  Alercury 
revolved  on  its  axis  txnctly  in  the  period  of  one  revolution  in  its  orbit 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  moon).  Professor  Schiaparei.i.i  takes  the 
sidereal  period  of  Mercury  (87,9693  days)  at  once  as  its  rotation 
time,  although  his  observations  might  be  satisfied  by  a  period  some 
four  hours  or  so  difierent  from  this,  longer  or  shorter. 


I 


•See  fuNkutiotu  itftht  Astvotftiiu.U  Sodtty  of  tfu  faciei.  Vol.  II,  p.  jy. 
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IV.  The  observations  were  too  difficult  to  permit  the  determina- 
lion  of  the  position  of  the  rotation  axis,  but  all  his  drawings  agree 
with  the  assumption  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  approximately  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  It  is  certain  that  the  axis  is  not 
inclined  as  much  as  23°  or  25°  {like  the  earth's  or  Mars'),  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inclination  varies  from  90'  by  as  much  as  8°. 

V.  All  the  observations  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  rotation  of 
the  planel  on  its  axis  is  uniform  ;  from  which  datum,  combined  with 
the  notable  eccentricity  of  Mercury's  orbit,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  a  large  libration  in  longitude  with  respect  to  the  radius-vector. 
The  period  of  this  libration  is  eighty-eight  days,  and  its  amplitude  is 
twice  the  maximum  equation  of  the  center,  or  47°  21'. 
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The  author  dwells  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  faint 
markings  at  all,  and  of  depicting  them  when  seen,  but  gives  a  plani- 
sphere of  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  us.  On  the  equator  three 
points  are  marked  O  (center  of  the  disc)  and  two  points  A  and  B, 
23"  41'  from  O,  and  on  either  side  of  it.  O  is  the  point  turned 
towards  the  sun  (the  point  which  has  the  sun  in  the  zenith)  at  the 
times  of  perihelion  and  aphelion ;  A  and  B  are  the  two  points  which 
have  the  sun  in  the  zenith  at  the  times  of  greatest  positive  or  negative 
libration. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  spots  on  Mercury  at  all, 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  well-founded  opinion  as  to  their  nature. 
They  may  simply  depend  upon  the  diverse  materials  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  solid  strata  of  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  moon. 
But,  as  Mercury  is  known  to  have  a  dense  atmosphere,  Professor 
ScHiAPAREr.Li  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  they  might  be  analagous  to  our  own  seas.  With  regard  to  this 
point,  he  says:  "We  have  in  the  case  of  Mercury  (as  in  Mars),  a 
world  which  is  sufficiently  diverse  from  our  own;  which  receives 
light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  not  only  in  a  greater  amount  but  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  earth ;  and  where  life,  if  so  be  life  exists 
there,  finds  conditions  so  different  from  those  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  them.  Tl^  perpetual  presence 
of  the  sun  almost  vertically  above  certain  regions,  and  its  perpetual 
absence  from  other  regions,  appears  (o  us  to  be  something  intolerable. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  such  a  contrast  should  produce  an  atmo- 
spheric circulation  which  is  at  the  same  time  stronger,  more  rapid 
and  more  regular  than  that  which  sows  the  elements  of  life  on  the 
rih ;  and  that  on  this  account  it  may  come  aVioul  \.V\a.\.  aw  t(\\i\- 
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lihrium  of  temperature  which  is  far  more  complete  than  with  us  i 
produced  over  all  the  planet." 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  summary  derived  from  the  important 
and  elegant  papers  which  have  already  been  published  in  advance  of 
the  more  elaborate  memoir  in  which  Professor  Schiaparelli  will 
discuss  all  his  observations  for  the  years  1881-1889.  As  early 
as  1882,  M.  ScHiAPARELLi  announced  to  one  of  his  correspondents 
(M.  Teriiv)  his  discovery  in  the  verses  which  follow  : 

Cynthim  ad  exemplum  versus  Cyllenius  axe 
y£ferniim  noctem  sustinet,  atque  diem  : 
Altera  perpetuo  fades  comburitur  astu, 

Abdita  pars  ttnebris  altera  Sole  caret. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  1888,  Professor  Schiaparelli  asked  the  attention  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observatory  to  the  inferior  planets,  and 
Mr.  Schaeberle,  Mr.  Barnard  and  myself  have  observed  Venus 
and  Mercury  in  the  daytime  on  a  very  great  number  of  occasions 
with  the  meridian-circle  and  with  the  twelve-inch  equatorial,  but  with 
little  success.  For  reasons  which  I  have  given  in  full  in  the  Hand- 
book of  the  Lick  Observatory  (page  26),  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
make  delicate  observations  in  the  daytime  at  Mt.  Hamilton.  A 
station  on  one  of  the  very  small  coral  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  has  the  very  best  conditions  for  this  class  of  observations,*  and 
a  mountain  observatory  has  the  very  worst.  On  only  one  occasion 
during  the  past  two  years  was  it  worth  while  to  turn  the  great 
telescojw  u])on  Venus  in  the  daytime,  and  for  a  very  few  moments 
the  view  was  somewhat  better  than  it  had  been  in  the  twelve-inch. 

If  the  observations  of  M.  Schiapareli.i  require  confirmation,  an 
expedition  to  one  of  the  smaller  atolls  of  the  Pacific  would  yield  the 
surest  and  the  quickest  results.  E.  S.  H. 


*  As  is  evident,  a  /ru^ri,  and  as  I  tiad  occasioa  to  learn  pnictiailly  during  my  lUiy  on 
Caroline  l&laod,  in  April  and  May,  1883. 
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[INUTES   OK  THE    MEETINGS    OF  THE    BOARD  OK    DIRECTORS,  HELD 

IN  San  Francisco  March  29,   1890. 

Mr.  HoLUEN  in  the  Chair.     A  quorum  was  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

\V.  H.  Maw,  of  London,  J.  Ewkn  Davidson,  of  Branscombe,  Mackay, 
Queensland,  and  Andrew  Greig,  of  Tayport,  Scotland,  were  elected  to  life 
membership,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Society. 

A  deed  was  received  from  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Donohok,  conveying  the  dies 
for  the  DONOHOE  Comet  Medal,  and  ten  finished  medals,  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter, stating  that  the  principal  of  the  Medal  Fund  had  been  deposited  (bank  book 
No.  51,529)  in  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  January  I,  1890.  Anacknowl- 
edgement  from  the  bank  to  receiving  the  fund  accompanied  the  letter.  Received 
and  ordered  on  nie. 

I    The  Librar)'  Committee  reported  (hat  a  number  of  lx>oks  had  been  ordered. 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  $74.40  were  ordered  paid. 
The  resignation  of  W.  C.  Gibbs  was  received  and  accepted. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
Rtsvhed,  That  the  Comniitlee  on  the  Comet  Medal   is  authorized  to  make 
y  arrangements  for  striking  (lie  medals  which  may  seem  best,  and  to  send  the 
dies  abroad,  if  necessary. 

Ktsolvtd,  That  designs  for  a  r.eal  for  the  Society  be  procured. 
Jttsjivtii,  That  the  Committee  on  Publication  is  iaslrucled  to  print  the  pub- 
'        licalions  of  the  Society  and  to  distribute  them,  according  (o  ihc  present  system, 
until  further  orders. 

KitolveJ,  That  the  list  of  Corresponding  Observatories  and  Institutions,  as 
printed  in  I'uhl.  A.  S.  P.,  No.  7,  is  authorized. 

The  Directors  then  adjourned. 

A  meeting   of  the  newly  elected   Hoard  of  Directors  was  held  immediately 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  mecling  of  the  Society,  and  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  year  were  ekcie<l,  according   to  the  lists  printed  on  the  last  page 
of  the  present  number  of  the  publications. 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  or  the 
Pacific,    held    (by   Invitation)   at    the   California 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, March   29,  1890. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  apjirovcd. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  lo  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  the  use  of  their  rooms. 

Twenty-three  new  members  were  elected.     (Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
present  numljcr  on  page  S9  ) 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  a  list  of  lumes  proposed  for  elec- 
tion, as  follows : 

For  Dirtclort:    Messrs.  Alvord,  Burckhalter,  Grant,  Hill,  Holdrn, 

MOLCRA,  PlERSON,  SCHAKIJHRLE,  SOULK,  WVCHE,  ZlKL. 

For  Commillte  on  ruhtieation  :     Messrs.  HoLDEN,  Keeler,  Vale. 

Messrs.  McConnell  and  Ziel  were  appointed  as  tellers.     The  polls  were 
open  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  and  the  persons  above  named  were  duly  elected. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  seventy-five  presents  had  been  received  since  the 
last  meeting,  and  the  th.nnks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  ^\\«». 


^4  Publications   of  the 

The  Tfeuurcr  then  read  his  annuol  report,  u  follows : 
Krceipts  to  March  29,  tS9o, 

From  dues ..$2,14500 

From  sale  of  puUiCAUuiu. 


Current  Expknses  to  March  29. 

For  publical  ions $    646  45 

For  other  purposes 379  80 


$1,026  35 
Cash  in  bank   1,120  75 


Funds. 


$2,147  «» 


DoNOHOE  Medal  Fund ...» $    500  00 

Montgomery  Library  Funu  2,500  00 


$3,oco  00 
Cash  in  b.ink .    1,12075 


Total  cash  on  hand.  .$4,120  75 


1'he  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  reported  as 
follows : 

"  Your  commiltee  nppoinled  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  have 
made  an  examinatinn  of  said  accounts  from  the  commencement  of  his  term  to  the 
present  date,  and  lind  them  to  be  entirely  correct. 
"San  Francisco,  March  jg.  1890. 

"  (Signed)  Geo.  H.  Strong,  Chairman, 

EnwARD  S.  Grav, 
Chase  Gitcheli_" 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  dischar]ged 

A  communication  from  Messrs.  F.  H.  Hausman  and  J.  G.  Jonks  was  read 
proposing  that  the  Society  establish  an  Obser\'fltory  in  San  Francisco  for  the  use 
of  the  mcm)>ers.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  to  report  on  this  subject 
at  the  next  meeting.     Messrs.  Hausman,  Jones  and  Pierson,  Committee. 

The  President  again  called  the  attention  of  the  photographers  of  the  Sodi 
to  the  matter  of  ijhotographing  the  Moon  in  the  day  time,  and  expressed  ll 
hope  that  the  subject  might  receive  their  attention.  (See  rtibl.  A.  S.  P.,  Vol. 
page  32.) 

The  Society  was  informed  that  a  Clark  telescope  was  for  sale,  and  that 
Mr.  N.  E.  UeckWITH,  of  Los  Gatos,  could  furnish  particulars  of  its  size  anil  of 
its  cost. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  : 

a.  "  Die  Astronomische  Gesellschaft, "  by  Dr.  H.  Kreutz,  of  the  Obserra' 
tory  of  Kiel. 

h,     !'The  Orbit  of  /i'  Herculis"  by  A.  O.  Leuschner. 

f.  "On  the  Similarity  of  Certain  Asteroid  Orbits,"  by  Prof.  DaMII 
KiRKWOOD,  LL.  D, 

•/.     Annual  Address  by  the  retiring  President, 

f.  Account  of  the  Observations  of  the  Total  Solar  Ellipse  of  December  23, 
1889,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Schaehekle. 

The  latter  only  was  read.     The  papers  are  printed  in  the  present  nurolier. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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ECLIPSE    OF     DECEMBER    21,    1889. 


By  Eowaiid  S.  Holden. 


H  The  following  extracts  from  the  forthcoming  Eclipse  Report 
may  have  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  publication  in  advance 
of  the  main  volume.  They  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
preliminary  reports  on  the  negatives  secured  by  the  British  par- 
ties, which  are  given  in  The  Obstrvatory  for  March,  1890,  (page 
105  (with  a  plate),  and  in  the  Monthly  Notices,  R.  A.  S.,  volume  50, 
pages  219  and  265  : 


I 


"Dimensions  of  the  Corona. 


There  are  four  main  wings  to  the  corona.     For  the  purpose  of 
describing  them,  I  have  used  the  following  nomenclature: 


I   is  the  N.  edge  of  the  N.  wing  on  the  W.  side  of  the  sun. 


^r  I  have  measured  on  the  negatives  the  distance  from  the  moon's 
centre  to  the  point  where  each  of  these  faint  edges  terminates.  The 
measures  are  entirely  independent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
below  that  the  further  one  goes  from  the  moon's  centre  the  wider 
ap&rt  are  the  edges  VIII  and  V. 
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Table  I. — U.  S.  N.  O.  Camera  Negatives. 
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2* 

3 

5 
7t 


Sec, 
5 

lO 

•5 

20 

33  ± 


Disunte  rrotn 
the  centre  of 
the  Moon  to 
evtremc  point 
of  the  faint 
edge  VIII. 


82 

71 

82  + 

77  + 
53 


Distance  from 
the  centre  of 
the  Moon  to 
extreme  point 
of  the  faint 
edgeV. 


86 
7« 
«5 
85 
57 


Diuaoc«  be- 
t ween  ihe 
ed£e»  VIII 
ana  V  at  the 
distance  from 
the  Moon'h 
centre  given 
in  column 
VIII. 


46 
40 
46 
41 


Di«tmncc  from 
the  oenlrc  of 
the  Mood  to 
extreme  point 
of  the  faint 
edge  IV. 


77 
66 
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83 

63 


Dtsunce  fron 
the  centre  of 
the  Moon  \a 
ertreme  poun 
of  the  axil  of 
the  wine  I 
ana  11. 
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Six-inch  Clark  Telescope  Negatives. 
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Extension   of  the  Oitter  Corona. 

The  negatives  of  the  December  eclipse  might  not,  of  themselves,' 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  this  feature.  'J'he  exact  evi- 
dence which  they  yield  is  presented  in  Table  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  these  negatives  are  examined  with  the 
special  object  of  finding  such  a  feature,  they  yield  no  evidence  against 
it.  In  fact,  they  show  that  the  outer  corona  is  some  45'  wide  at  80' 
from  the  moon's  center,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  trumpet-shaped 
form  is  present.  UTiile  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  December  nega- 
tives are  not  decisive  on  this  point,  this  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  evidence  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  extension  of 
outer  corona  rests. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  this  evidence,  as  follows :  / 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  negatives  of  January,  1889,  show  a  strongly  niarke< 


do 

I 

ke~ 


*  Negalive*  i  and  3  were  itandardixed.     1  The  Sun  came  out  on  7  after  1 1 1  cootact. 

t  Plates  I  and  4  were  standardized,     i  Plate  "Last"  was  kpuiled  by  the  sun  coming  out  00 
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divergence  in  the  edges  of  the  outer  corona  beyond  the  55'  circle,  and 
his  negative  "C  "  enables  us  to  trace  this  trumpet-shaped  extension  to 
75'  or  so.  'I"he  negatives  of  Messrs.  Lowdkn  and  Ireland  show  the 
same  outlines  to  130'  and  more. 

The  negatives  of  Father  Charroppin  show  the  same  thing,  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  out  as  far  as  100'  or  more.  The  same  extension 
is  more  or  less  plainly  shown  on  the  negatives  of  Messrs.  Dornin, 
Johnson,  Treat.  Passavant,  Grimwood,  Lange,  Burckhalter 
and  Taber.  These  negatives  were  made  by  eleven  different  instru- 
ments at  four  widely-separated  observing  stations.  Moreover,  the 
naked-eye  drawing  of  Miss  Treat  shows  the  same  feature  exactly. 
It  therefore  app>ears  to  be  certain  that  the  extension  of  the  outer 
corona  first  photographed  in  January,  i88g,  has  an  objective  exist- 
ence. The  negatives  of  December,  1889,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  feature ;  but,  so  far  as  they  give  any  evidence 
at  all,  they  confirm  that  obtained  in  the  previous  January. 

rhe  Eclipse  Committee  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  con- 
sidered it  "doubtful  whether  this  extension  has  been  photographed," 
and  made  a  programme  for  the  December  eclipse  which  was  designed 
to  decide  the  question.  It  appiears  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the 
committee  that  with  two  instruments  of  different  light-ratios,  "/y,  the 
extension  would  necessarily  be  greater  (for  the  same  exposure)  in 
that  instrument  having  the  greater  light-ratia  In  their  Report  {Mon. 
Not,  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  50,  p.  4)  it  is  said:  "The  failure  of  exposures 
of  say  three  minutes  to  give  a  sensibly  greater  extension  than  one 
minute,  is  adduced  by  Captain  Abnev  as  a  reason  for  believing  the 
evidence  to  be,  on  the  whole,  against  the  reality  of  corona!  streamers." 
Special  mirrors  were  constructed,  of  aperture  15  inches,  focus  45 
inches,  for  use  at  the  December  eclipse ;  "  the  chief  point  in  the  use 
of  the  mirrors  is  to  get  long-exposure  pictures.  Short  exposures  will 
also  be  of  interest,  but  the  question  the  mirrors  were  built  to  settle 
is  the  reality  of  the  coronal  extension  "  (by  employing  long  exposures). 
In  the  Monthly  Notices  (vol.  5  o,  p.  2  20  and  p.  2  7 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the 
Eclipse  Committee  has  given  a  preliminary  account  of  the  negatives 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  mirrors  above  described  (*//■=  yi)  and 
of  cameras  (■'//"=  ,',).  The  [ilates  taken  with  the  mirrors  showed 
no  greater  extension  than  those  taken  with  the  cameras.  "This 
result,  however,  does  not  apjiear  to  be  conclusive ;  the  failure  of  the 
fifteen-inch    mirror   to   show   more   than   the   four-inch    lens   may 

r"v  be  due  to  some  accidental  and  purely  instrumental  cir- 
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power  and  not  in  the  light  of  the  object  photographed.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  definite  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  extension.  It  is  almost  certain  that  for  some  cause  the  tweniy- 
inch  mirror  was  not  efficient  on  the  occasion  of  the  eclipse,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  dewed.  With  an  effective  aperture  of  fifteen 
inches,  the  short-exposure  plates  should  have  shown  much  more  if 
the  mirror  had  been  in  its  normal  state.  Hence  the  failure  to  photo- 
graph the  corona  more  than  about  a  diameter  from  the  limb  in  forty 
seconds  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the  (jossibility  of  pho- 
tographing 'the  extension'  in  the  future"  (with  long  exposures). 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  questions  involved  should  be  re- 
garded in  a  somewhat  different  way.  If  it  is  desired  to  photo- 
graph a  faint  nebula  or  star  on  the  background  of  a  perfectly 
dark  night-sky,  the  method  above  suggested  is  the  appropriate 
one.  If,  however,  it  is  wished  to  record  the  slight  contrast  be- 
tween the  corona  and  a  sky  which  is  by  no  means  dark,  it  must 
necessarily  fail,  as  can  readily  be  proved  by  attempting  to  pho- 
tograph light,  fleecy  clouds  near  the  sun  (when  the  latter  is  tempo- 
rarily covered  by  a  cloud)  in  a  daylight  sky.  Even  with  quite  short 
exposures,  the  slight  contrasts  are  lost,  and  longer  exposures  give  a 
uniform  background.  As  an  example,  I  may  refer  to  experiments  by 
Mr.  BuRNHAM  (with  a  camera  a  =  J^  inch,/=r9,  stop  =  =^,  plate 
Seed  26)  on  photographing  fleecy  clouds  near  the  totally  obscured 
sun  (which  was  about  twenty-five  degrees  above  the  western  horizon). 
He  took  four  plates  with  times  of  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  one-sixteenth 
and  one-thirty- second  of  a  second.  The  plates  'k&k  from  the  same 
box,  and  were  develojJed  together.  There  is  very  great  improvement 
in  the  faint  contrasts  of  cloud  and  fog  as  the  time  becomes  shoitei 
and  shorter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  time  of  one-sixty-fou 
second  or  less  would  have  given  even  better  results.* 

The  visual  contrast  between  a  faint  nebula  and  a  very  dark  <\'* 
may  be  the  same  as  the  contrast  between  a  fairly  bright  corona  and 
a  fairly  bright  sky,  and  yet  the  two  objects  must  be  photographed 
according  to  different  methods.  The  dark  sky  has  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  plate,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  light-ratio  of  the  camera 
and  the  longer  the  exposure,  the  more  of  the  nebula  is  shown.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sky  at  a  total  eclipse  is  actinically  fairly  bright 
(about  one-tenth  as  bright  as  the  polar  rays  in  January,  1 889),  and 
the  camera  has  a  great  light-ratio  and  the  exposure  is  prolonged 
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yond  a  certain  limit,  the  slight  contrast  between  the  sky  and  the 
fainter  corona  will  inevitably  be  lost* 

The  problem  of  photographing  the  outer  corona  is  the  same  as 
that  of  photographing  light  clouds  near  the  sun,  or  a  star  in  the  day- 
time ;  and  it  appears  that  the  failure  of  the  mirrors  of  the  British  ex- 
peditions to  show  more  extension  than  the  cameras  could  have  been 
predicted,  even  for  the  shorter  exposures,  and  still  more  for  the 
longer  ones." 


\     THE    ASTRONOMICAL     SOCIETY    OF    CAMDEN,    NEW 
L  JERSEY. 


Bv   A.  B.  Dkpuy,  Secretary. 


NoTR. — A  lettei  from  Mr.  Depoy,  Secretary  of  the  Catnden  Astronomical 
ty  (and  also  a  niemt)er  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific),  has  lately 
been  received,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  organitation  antJ  work  of  the  former 
body.  Mr.  Depuy  has  consented  to  allow  extracts  from  his  letter  to  be  printed 
here,  as  follows: 

"In  the  fall  of  1888, 1  was  persuaded  to  purchase  an  old  reflector. 
,\fter  setting  it  up  in  my  back-yard,  I  invited  some  of  my  friends  to 
call  and  examine  it.  Among  them  were  Mr.  E,  E.  Read  Jr.,  our 
President,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bowden.  Mr.  Read  was  the  possessor 
of  a  three-inch  glass  of  French  make,  considered  very  fine,  and  Mr. 
BowuEN  of  a  four-inch,  by  Fitz.  After  seeing  through  my  "cannon," 
as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  Mr.  Reau  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  smaller  glass,  and  determined  to  purchase  a  large  one.  It  was 
subsequently  proposed  that  we  should  form  ourselves  into  a  society. 


*  M.  A.  de  la  Baums  Pluvinbl  pboiofraphed  ihe  eclipM  of  December  from  a  point  near 
Cayenne,  with  five  cameras  of  ditferent  light-ratios  mounted  on  the  &ame  stand.  He  says  of  his 
results  {CtmfUt-RtHdui^  1S90,  February):  "Uoe  premitre  comparaison  des  cinq  tfpreuves 
moatrv  que  let  objectifs  les  plus  lumineux  n'ont  pas  donnas  des  images  plus  completes  que  les 
objecttf*  les  moins  lumineux.  L'emploi  d'instrumeiits  trup  puisaants  n'est  pas  m^me  \  recom- 
ouader,  car  Tima^e  qu'lis  dunnent  du  ciel  peut  fitre  assei  intense  pour  se  coafondre  avec  I'image 
dca  r^ions  peu  lumineuses  de  la  couronue." 

As  excellent  illustration  of  the  two  methods  referred  to  may  be  had  bv  employing  the  same 
cancfm,  fint,  to  photograph  the  earth-light  on  the  Moon  in  the  dark  evening  slty,  and,  secomj,  to 
pliotogyaph  the  Moon  itself  in  broad  daylight.  In  the  first  case  the  sky  has  little  actinic  eiTect 
and  the  exposure  may  be  made,  consequently,  quite  long — several  minutes,  for  example.  (See  a 
aocc  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Baknard  in  the  present  number  of  the  Puhikatians.)  In  the  second 
iBitaDoc  the  quickest  exposures  will  alone  give  good  results.  As  an  example,  1  may  quote  nega- 
tive made  with  the  great  telescope  {' j  ^  =  y^  j  )  on  April  33,  1690,  with  the  Moon  nearly  on 
the  meridian,  about  4  r.  M.  An  exposure  of  one. tenth  second  on  Seed  96  plates  gave  a  good 
cooaajl  l«tween  the  limb  of  the  moon  and  the  sky  ;  other  negatives  taken  April  s6th,  at  i  p.u., 
with  the  aperture  contracted  to  fifteen  inches  i  "/>- «  |*|  1  and  exposure  of  one  tenth  of  a  sec- 
«ad  aa  samilar  plates,  are  far  more  satisfactory,  as  the  details  00  the  mtwn's  surface  bcg;in  lo  show . 
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and  that  we  should  build  and  thoroughly  equip  an  observatory  for 
the  use  of  the  members. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1889,  we  held  our  first  meeting,  with  fi 
members  present.  Mr.  Read  was  elected  President,  and  myself 
Secretary.  We  appointed  committees  on  the  observations  of  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  planets  .ind  nebulae.  These  committees  make 
reports  (verbal)  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  and  a  written  report  each 
year  of  the  work  done  during  that  time. 

Our  instruments  are  as  follows :  The  observatory,  owned 
Mr.  Read,  containing  a  sji-inch  refractor,  mounted  on  an  equatorial 
stand,  with  driving-clock  and  circles  complete,  by  Cooke;  sidereal 
clock ;  chronograph ;  two-inch  transit ;  spectroscopy,  and  electric  illu- 
mination for  circles.  My  own  outfit  consists  of  a  9J.4-inch  reflector 
and  photographic  apparatus;  Mr.  Bowden  has  a  four-inch  refractor; 
Dr.  R.  M.  Luther,  a  three-inch  refractor;  Professor  F.  P.  Leaven- 
worth, at  Haverford,  has  a  ten-inch  Clark  refractor;  H.  H.  Fur- 
NEss,  Jr.,  has  a  complete  observatory,  covering  a  4j^-inch  refractor. 

We  now  have  fourteen  members,  most  of  whom  have  telescopes 
ranging  from  three  to  six-inch  aperture. 

As  to  our  work :  Mr.  Read  makes  regular  observations  of  the 
sun,  noting  all  spots,  determining  their  positions,  and  making  draw- 
ings of  all  prominences.  Mr.  Furness  is  occupied  with  the  same 
work.  Professor  Leavenworth  devotes  himself  to  double-star 
measurements.  Mr.  Hewiit,  one  of  our  members  living  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  will  shortly  have  mounted  an  excellent  six-inch  glass  by 
GjiUBB.  I  am  at  work  on  the  moon,  and  have  made  about  two 
dozen  negatives,  which,  although  very  inferior,  are  showing  signs  of 
improvement. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  we  are  all  being  greatly  benefited  by 
our  association ;  and  although  our  growth  is  slow,  compared  with 
that  of  our  friends  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  we  are 
gradually  getting  in  a  condition  to  do  some  real  work  in  the  future. 
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ELEMENTS   OF   COMET   BROOKS  (March   19,   1890). 


Bv  A.  O.  Leuschner. 


From  the  observations,  Harvard  College,  March  21,  Lick  Ob 
servatory,  March  26  and  31,1  have  deduced  the  following  elements 
of  Comet  Brooks  (1890,  March  19) : 
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T  ^  1890,  June  2  .  37711  G.  m.  t. 

-=     69°S4'si".i-v 

Q  =  320°  33'  i2".4  V  M.  Equinox.  1890.0 


f  =  120"  55'  57".o 
log  q  =■  0.276490 
O— C:  AA..cos/3=  +  4".6 


A)8=-2".7 


4:  =  0.199962  sin  (182"  50'  ao".6  -|-  v)  sec'  %  v 
ji  =  0.237990  sin  (289°  28' 3o".2  +  v)    "        " 
o'  36". 7  +  v)    " 


Cr.  A/.  T. 
April  23 . 5 
May   13.5 
Perihelion 
June  2*2 . 5 


a 

Brighint 

24°    6' 

..87 

40°  50' 

2.76 

59°  44' 

3-33 

65°  4' 

2.86 

X  =  0.107627  sin  (  48° 

The  following  positions  were  computed  from  these  elements : 

a 

3>6°3'' 
309'' 57' 
287°  16' 
235°  10' 

The  unit-brightness  is  the  brightness  at  the  time  of  the  first  obser- 
ration  (Harvard  College,  March  21).  According  to  this  ephemeris 
the  comet  will  be  brightest  shortly  after  perihelion-passage.  It  will 
not,  however,  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  March  21,  its 
distance  from  the  sun  was  143  million  miles  and  from  the  earth 
248  million  miles.  At  the  time  of  perihelion  the  distances  will  be 
194  million  miles  from  the  sun  and  175  million  miles  from  the 
earth.  Armin  O.  Leuschner. 

Licx  Observatory,  1890,  April  7. 


Award  of  the  Donohoe  Comet  Medal. 

TTie  comet  medal  has  been  awarded  (for  the  first  time)  to  Pro- 
fessor William  R.  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  for  his  discovery  of  a  comet  on  March  19,  1890.  This 
comet  is  the  thirteenth  discovered  by  Professor  Brooks, 


Translations   of    Articles   in    Foreign    Journals    for   the 

PVBUCATtONS  A.  S.  P. 

Very  frequently  articles  appear  in  foreign  journals  which  ought  to 
be  available  in  the  English  language  to  our  members.  Members  of 
the  Society  can  render  a  great  service  by  translating  such  articles  for 
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reprinting  in  our  Publications ;  and  they  can,  also,  in  this 
materially  lighten  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Publication.  May 
we  then  suggest  to  any  member  of  the  A.  S.  P.  who  is  willing  to 
undertake  an  occasional  translation  from  German,  French  or  Italian 
into  English,  that  he  communicate  with  either  of  the  undersigned,  and 
signify  his  willingness,  and  also  say  which  languages  he  is  most 
familiar  with?  The  articles  for  reprinting  will  be  selected  by  the 
Committee  (and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  in  the  mat- 
ter), and  the  books  containing  ihem  can  usually  be  sent  to  the  trans- 
lators. E.  S.  HoLLiEN,  J.  E.  Keeler,  C.  G.  Yale, 

Committee  on  Put^liiotian. 


ON  THE  CRITERION  OF  CONTINUITY  OF  FUNCTIONS 

OF   A    REAL   VARIABLE   AND    ON    THE 

THEOREM  OF  MEAN  VALUE. 


I 


Uv  IkviNG  Stringham,  Ph.  D. 


lonof^ 


The  following  geometrical  representation  presents  the  criterion 
continuity  of  a  function  of  a  real  variable  in  an  interesting  form,  and 
leads  to  a  sort  of  generalized  theorem  of  mean  value  expressing  a 
relation  between  the  incremental  and  decremental  derivatives. 


The  Geometrical  Representation. 


Let  Jf  be  a  point  of  the  curve  represented   by  the  equati 
y  =f{x).     (Figure  i.)     Draw  two  parallel  chords,  P  Q  and  P" <^, 

the  latter  intercepting 
the  curve  at  two  points, 
P',  Q',  near  A'  on  ei- 
ther side,  and  suppose 
X  to  be  a  continuously 
increasing  or  decreas- 
ing variable  within  the 
interval  P  Q,  assuming 
once  only  all  real  val- 
ues between  a  and  b, 
where 


J 


Fi<;UKE   I, 


OM=a, 
so  that  the  abscissa  of 
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ny  point  between  P  and  Q  will  lie,  in  numerical  value,  between 
a  and  b.  Complete  the  figure  by  drawing  through  P,  /",  Q,  Q, 
etc.,  lines  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  and  let  , 

Af'N'  =  k,     M'L  =  fk, 
so  that  the  values  of  0  and  <  lie  between  o  and  -|-  i.     Then 

II  AfAf'  =  eh  —  tk,     OM'  =  a  +eA  —  ck, 

f  OL^a    -\-6h,     Oir  =  a-\-Bh  —  ik-Yk; 

Bid  by  similar  triangles 
I  RQ  _  R'Q^ 

.       .  PR~  P'R'' 

that  IS 

f  (fl  +  h)—f  (a)  _f  (a  +9h-ik  ^  k)—f  ifl  -^Bh—tk) 
'  h  ~"  '  "k  ' 

with  the  conditions 

tl   >  tf  >  O,        I   >  £  >  O. 
e 


]is  will  be  referred  to  as  the  difference  equation. 
The  Criterion  of  Continuity. 


If  the  difference  equation  persist  while  t  varies  continuously  be- 
een  o  and  -\-  i,  LX,  or/  (a  +  Oh),  will  be  a  irue  ordinate  to  the 
curve  for  every  value  of  e  so  chosen,  and  the  function  will  be  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  interval  P' Q' ;  it  will  be  discontinuous  for 
the  values  of  t  that  make  the  difference  ecjuation  impossible.  Hence, 
the  ordinate  f  {a  -\-  Oh)  will  vary  continuously  within  the  entire  in- 
terval P  Q,  provided,  independently  of  the  value  of  t  and  for  every 
value  of  h  between  zero  and  A/N,  the  ordinates  M'  P',  N'  Q  have 
a  common  limiting  value  as  they  approach  each  other,*  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  provided  the  limiting  value  of  their  diiferencc  is  zero 
when  k  approaches  zero.  Hence  the  criterion  of  continuity  for  the 
function  within  the  interval  P  Q  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

If  for  every  value  of  t  behveen  o  and  -f-  i  and  every  value  of  h 
between  o  and  b  —  a,  t/u  condition 

k'=  o  I  f  (a  +  tf  h  —  ck  +  k)  —  f  (a  +  tf  h  —  ek)  I  =  o, 
h>k>o,      «>^>o. 
be  satisfied,  then  the  function  I  (x)  if  continuous  throughout  the  in- 
terval from  a  &>  b. 

Compare  Haruack.  Diffenntml  u.  Initgrmi  Retknung.  p.  S5. 
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In  particular,  the  function  is  continuous  within  the  indefinitely  small 
interval  P'  Q,  defined  in  position  by  the  abscissa  [a  -|-  tf  hjk  _  oi  *//<>*' 
every  value  of  c  between  o  and  -\-  i 

k  ='o  {f  (a  +  eh  —  tk  +  k)  —  f  (a  +  flh  —  €k)  J  =  o, 
I  >  tf  >  o. 


Any  value  t/  [a  -f-  ^h]it  _„  that  permits  the  failure  of  this  co\ 
tion  defines  a  point  of  discontinuity. 

In  applying  the  criterion,  the  abscissa  a  -\-  6h  will,  of  course, 
usually  be  an  assumed  and  therefore  a  known  quantity. 


The  Theorem  of  Mean  Value. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  limiting  value  of  the  difference  ratio 
for  k  =  o  in  critical  cases,  it  is  expedient  to  write  the  difference 
equation  in  the  form 
Aa  +  h)—f{a) 

J  A 


_    f{a  +  eh-.k  +  i)—f(a  +0A) 

^  '  —ik  +  i 


—  tJt 
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This  is  obtained  by  adding/ (a  +  $/i)  to  the  term — f{a  -h  6h  —  tk) 
and  subtracting  it  from  f  (a  -{-  Oh  —  ih  -j-  i).  The  coefficients  of 
(i  —  t)  and  «  in  this  equation  I  call  the  incremental  and  decremental 
difference-ratios  respectively,  and  the  corresponding  derivatives,  ob- 
tained by  passing  to  the  limit  for  k  =  o,  I  name  the  incremental  and 
decremental  derivatives  ;*  for  brevity,  these  will  be  referred  to  col- 
lectively as  the  two  critical  derivatives.  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
derivatives  from  each  other  symbolically,  the  former  will  be  denoted 
byy+  {a  -\-9h),  the  latter  hy  fi  (a  -f  Bh).  \ 

If  in  the  difference  equation  in  its  revised  form  we  are  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  limit  for  k  =  o,  it  becomes  (since  t  does  not  in  gen- 
eral vanish  with  k), 


/(i±^.zV(f)  =  (,_.)/;  (a  +  Qh)  +  «/:(«  +flA). 


Now,  so  long  as  the  function  remains  continuous  and  one-valued, 
k  may  be  made,  by  virtue  of  the  criterion  of  continuity,  to  pass  to  its 
limit  zero,  and  if  then  the  critical  derivatives  are  determinate,  the 
above  equation  exists  for  some  value  of  c  and  some  value  of  B,  satis- 


I 


•  In  German  *' Vor-  unJ   Rilcku^iins-itcoommene  DiflerencUl>quotieDten."     See  HcniAck 
Di^ertHtiat  H.  lnttf;tAl  Rt<knuni^  p.  33. 


see  nsnucs  1 
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fying  the  conditions  i  >  c  >  o,  i  >  fl  >  o.  This  result  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  formal  theorem : 

If,  within  the  interval  from  a  to  a  -j-  h,  f  (x)  be  a  continuous  and 
one-valtud  function,  and  if  its  incremental  and  decremental  derivatives 
are,  througlwut  this  interval,  separately  finite  and  determinate,  then 
for  some  value  of  i  and  for  some  value  of  6  satisfying  the  conditions 

«  >  *  >  o,   I  >  tf  >  o, 

there  exists  a  value  a  +  flh,  of  the  t>ariable,  inttr  mediate  be  tureen 
a  and  a  -|-  h,  such  that 

fja4-h)-f(a)  _(,_.)  f^  (^  -I-  tfh)  +  c  f:(a  -r  ^h). 

h 
I'his  theorem  obtains  for  all  finite  determinate  values  of  the  critical 

derivatives,  however  great  they  may  be ;  and  since  <_i?_Z — '       '  W 

h 

is  finite  by  construction,  if /+  (o  -\-  Oh)  approaches  ±  ac,  either  t  be- 
comes unity  OT  fi_  {a  +  6h)  approaches  ^  (x;  but  if /I  («  +  Oh) 
approaches  rt  ac  while  /!^  {a  -f  Oh)  remains  finite,  then  c  becomes 
zero.     Hence  the  following  corollary : 

If  at  a  point  at  which  the  function  is  continuous  and  one-valued, 
cue  of  the  critical  derivatives  becomes  -j-  oc,  either  the  other  becomes 
1  —  QD  or  else  t  is  zero  or  unity. 

Hence,  also,  if  the  critical  derivatives  are  e(]ual,  they  are  finite 
(may  be  zero) ;  and  again,  if  they  are  equal,  the  function  being 
continuous  and  one-valued,  the  corresponding  critical  difference-ratios 
approach  a  definite  limit  when  k  approaches  zero.  Tlie  above 
theorem  of  mean  value  then  takes  the  special  form 

l^^-L!^tzn^^f'(a-VOh), 
h  •' 

which  is  Rolle's  Theorem. 

In  particular,  if  /+  (a  -f  Oh)  and  fL  {a  -\-  Oh)  are  both  zero 
for  all  values  of  h  within  the  interval  considered,  then  f  {a  •\-  h) 
remains  throughout  equal  \o  f{a),  a  constant. 

These  results  may  be  briefly  recaptitulated  as  follows:  The  func- 
tion being  continuous  and  one-valued  within  the  interval  considered, 
the  values  of  the  critical  derivatives  and  the  forms  of  the  theorem  of 
mean  value  correspond  in  the  following  manner,  where  /  («,  h) 
stands  for /<^±^^rZ(l). 
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If  the  critical  derivatives  are  finite  and  different, 

/  (a,  h)  =  (1  — €)/;  (a  4-  9h)  +  tf_(flJr  OA). 
If  both  are  infinite, 


/  {".  A) 


If  only  one  is  infinite, 


00 


limit 


either/  {a,  h)  =/;  (a  +  Oh)  ±l'^\  j  c/'  {a  +  OA.  -  «*)  I 

or/  («,  //)  =/_(a  +  0/i)  ±  Z™;,  •(('-<)/'  («  -f  «A.  -e*+*)j 

If  identical  (cannot  be  infinite), 

f  {a,  h)  =y  (a  +  *A).     [Rolle's  Theorem.] 

If  both  are  zero, 

/  {a,  h)  =  o,   y^(x)  =  constant 

If  only  one  is  zero, 
/'  {a,  //)  =  ./:  {a  +  6h),  or  =  (i  —  e)/;  (a  +  tf  A). 

The  Circle  of  Curvature. 

Through  the  three  points  /",  Q',  X  of  Figure  i,  let  a  circli 
passed,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  and  suppose  the  chords  P'X,  QX  \o 

intersect  the  x-axis  in 
E  and  F,  respectively. 
I^t 

angle/"  £5"=  A, 
angle  Q  FS  =  ft, 
R  =  radius  of  circle, 

Ihen 

R= £ 

2  sin  (X  — fi) 

U  c  =  a-\-  eh,  the 
co-ordinates  of  F"  and 


4 
I 


KlCURR    2. 

of/",  <r— t/(', 


/(.-c*). 


of  ^',  f  —  c-fr  +  /J,  /(<•  —  e*  +  k). 
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Hence, 

l^=k^^-\f(f—tk^.k)—f{c—a)^ 

=  **  +  -t'  [(i  —  t)  tan  fi  +  «  tan  A]' ; 


j^  _  ^  k  |/i  +  [<  tan  A  +  (t  —  t)  tan  ^]' 
2  sin  (X  —  /ai) 


^  ^  sec  X  sec  /x  I    i  +  [t  lan  X  -|-  (i  —  c)  tan  ^]' 

~  2  tan  X  —  tan  /* 

Evidently  the  condition  for  the  existence  of  a  circle  of  curvature  is 
X  —  ft  =  ±i  180°,  when  ^  =  o. 

When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  above  expression  for  R  easily 
reduces  to  the  well-known  expression  for  radius  of  curvature. 

'      DOES  THE  COLOR   OF   A  STAR   INDICATE  ITS  AGE? 


I 


BV    WU.I.1AM    M.    PiBRSON. 


Much  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  relative  ages  of 
the  stars,  and  widely  divergent  conclusions  have  resulted.  Zoellnkr, 
in  1865,  maintained  that  yellow  and  red  stars  are  simply  white  stars 
in  various  stages  of  cooling.  D' Arrest  refused  to  adopt  the  theory. 
VcXJEi-,  however,  in  1874,  classified  the  spectra  of  the  stars  on  Zoell- 

er's  theory  as  being  the  "  rational  "  basis.  Father  Secchi  leaned 
towards  the  same  theory.  Professor  Young  indicates  great  doubts  as 
to  its  correctness,  and,  in  that  connection,  says  :  "  But  it  is  very  far 
from  certain  that  a  red  star  is  not  just  as  likely  to  be  younger  than  a 
white  one,  as  to  be  older.  It  probably  is  now  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  possesses  a  more  extensive  enveloj>e  of  gases,  but  it  may 
be  increasing  in  temperature  as  well  as  decreasing.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge  about  its  age."  (Gen'l  Astr.,  Sec.  858.) 
M.  Janssen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Meudon,  France,  has, 

owever,  maintained  the  same  theory.     An  abstract  of  his  valuable 

per,  read  before  the  Institute  of  France,  will  be  found  in  Volume 

7  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger  (p.  202).     His  conclusions  are  that  in- 
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asmuch  as  the  bluish  star  indicates,  spectroscopically,  the  existence 
of  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  in  its  composition,  it  is  probably  the 
hottest,  while  stars  more  or  less  red,  such  as  our  sun  and  Aldebaran, 
where  the  spectrum  displays  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of 
metallic  vapors,  have  passed  the  stage  of  most  active  radiatioa  Thus 
the  blue  star,  on  that  theory,  would  be  the  youngest,  and  the  red  star 
the  oldest.  ^ 

In  the  hope  that  further  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject  may™ 
not  be  wholly  useless,  I  venture,  with  great  hesitation,  the  following 
suggestions :  ^| 

If  we  knew,  approximately,  the  relative  sizes  of  two  stars,  and  also  ™ 
knew  that  the  two  stars  had  a  common  origin,  and  were,  therefore, 
in  all  ijrobability,  comjjosed  of  the  same  constituent  elements,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  external  appearance  or  color  of  the 
two  might  be  an  index  of  their  relative  ages,  or  their  relative  develop- 
ment from  their  common  origin.  ^| 

Do  not  the  binary  stars  afford  us  these  important  conditions  ?       " 

As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  all  these  binary  systems,  where  the 
components  are  of  unequal  magnitude,  the  color  of  the  smaller  of 
the  two  stars  is  invariably  nearer  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than^g 
that  of  the  larger.  ^| 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  the  two  comjxjnents,  it  is  evident  that, 
whether  the  orbit  of  the  binary  be  i)erpendicular  to  our  line  of  sight 
or  not,  we  know  that  the  two  components  are,  substantially,  equally 
distant  from  the  eye.  If  the  apparent  magnitude  of  one  be  less 
than  that  of  the  other,  we  know  that  it  is  because  the  one  is  actually 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  not  because,  as  in  instances  of  double 
stars  not  binary,  one  may  be  at  an  enormously  greater  distance  than 
the  other. 


As  to  their  common  origin,  there  are  three  possible  theories, 
far  as  our  present  scientific  knowledge  extends  : 

First — That  in  the  proper  motion,  which  all  stars  have,  two  suns 
may  have  come  within  the  range  of  each  other's  attraction,  and 
into  orbital  relations  with  each  other; 

Second — That  two  distinct  nebulous  masses  have,  in  like  mannerJ 
been  brought  into  the  same  orbital  relations,  ripening  afterwards  into 
suns  ;  and. 

Third — That  the  two  suns  are  the  product  of  one  nebulous  mass, 
one  part  thrown  off  or  rather  left  behind  by  the  rotation  of  the 
"original  mass,  according  to  the  Laplace  theory,  and  both  thereaftci 
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condensing  into  suns,  and  revolving  around  a  common  center  of 
gravity. 

The  first  theory  is  inadmissible,  unless  we  are  to  conclude  that 
in  the  journeys  of  the  stars  through  space  the  larger  star,  whose  light 
was  lowest  in  the  spectrum,  always  chanced  to  draw  within  its  at- 
traction a  smaller  one,  whose  light  was  higher.  The  chances  of  all 
these  larger  stars  having  made  this  peculiar  selection  of  companions 
are  so  infinitesimally  small  as  to  require  no  discussion. 

The  second  theory  is  not  improbable,  but  as  yet  no  such  orbital 
movement  of  nebulie  has  been  observed,  although  occasionally  sus- 
pected.    (F'LAMMARION,  in  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  Ixxxviii,  p.  27.) 

The  third  theory  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  generally  accepted 
nebular  hypothesis,  and  on  it  I  shall  base  what  I  have  to  suggest  on 
ihe  subject. 

Assuming,  then,  the  correctness  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and 
that  one  nebulous  mass  had,  in  contracting,  left  behind  a  portion  of 
its  mass  which  revolved  around  it  or  about  a  common  centre  of  gravity, 
and  that  both  masses  had  condensed  into  suns,  we  have  a  common 
origin  for  the  binary  stars,  and  the  fact  that  both  suns  are  composed 
substantially  of  the  same  substances. 

If,  then,  we  know,  on  the  assumptions  we  have  made,  that  two 
stars  of  a  given  system  have  a  common  nebulous  origin,  and  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  and  that,  therefore,  their 
respective  magnitudes  represent  a  difference  in  their  actual  volumes, 
what  does  observation  show  as  to  the  resijective  colors  of  the  two 
components? 

I  append  to  this  paper  a  table  of  188  undoubtedly  binary 
stars,  the  details  of  which  I  have  gathered  from  all  the  sources  at  my 
command,  and  containing  every  binarj'  whose  magnitudes  and  colors 
I  could  collect.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  difference  in 
magnitudes  of  the  components  from  those  binaries  whose  members 
are  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  where  the  difference  is  nine  and 
one-half  entire  magnitudes. 

Of  130  of  these  systems  where  the  companions  do  not  differ 
more  than  one  magnitude,  the  colors  of  the  two  are  precisely  simi- 
lar or  so  nearly  so  as  to  require  such  peculiar  nomenclature,  as  the 
characterizing  of  one  as  white,  and  the  other  pale  white ;  one  as 
yellow,  the  other  yellowish ;  one  bluish  white,  the  other  purplish 
white,  etc.  As  the  disparity  in  magnitude  increases,  so  does  the  dis- 
parity in  color, — the  smaller  of  the  two  invariably  assuming  a  hue 
nearer  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than  the  larger  until,  in  the  ia- 
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stances  of  Struve,  946,  /3  Ltporis,  i  Una  Majoris  and  Sirius,  the 
light  of  the  smaller  is  of  such  a  peculiarly  bluish  tint,  or  else  so  dim, 
as  to  lead  acute  observers  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  a  companion  sun, 
but  has  cooled  down  to  the  planetary  stage.  'ITius,  in  the  case  o( 
Sirius,  Otto  Struve  thought  that  the  nature  of  the  small  companion 
must  be  either  very  different  from  Sirius,  or  it  would,  from  its  proba- 
ble mass,  shine  as  a  first-magnitude  star;  while  Davis  asks,  "Is  it  an 
enormously  large  globe  endued  with  very  small  light-producing  power? 
or  perhaps  shining  by  reflection  from  Sirius  V 

The  binary  t  Ursa  Majoris,  where  the  primary  is  of  the  5, 
magnitude  and  yellow  in  color  and  the  companion  is  of  the  thir- 
teenth magnitude  and  ]mrple,  the  light  of  the  latter  b  so  dim  as  to 
have  led  eminent  astronomers  to  think  that  it  may  shine  by  reflected 
light,  and  to  be  therefore  planetary,  and  Buffham  to  remark  that  it 
is  very  dull  for  its  size. 

So  /3  Leporis,  where  the  primary  is  3.5  magnitude  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  eleventh,  the  larger  star  is  yellow  and  the  companion 
blue — but  the  latter  is  so  dark  as  to  also  lead  observers  to  suspect 
that  it  is  planetary. 

The  binary  Stritve  946  is  composed  of  a  7.5  and  a  tenth-magni- 
tude star,  but  the  smaller  is  again  thought  to  have  reached  the 
planetary  stage. 

In  other  words,  in  all  these  binary  systems,  if  the  stars  are  of  the 
same  size,  they  are  invariably  of  the  same  color;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  magnitudes  differ,  the  colors  of  the  components  differ  in  an 
approximately  exact  ratio,  and  where  one  of  the  members  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  its  color  is  invariably  nearer  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  that  of  the  larger.  Thus,  if  the  larger  is  red,  the 
smaller  may  be  yellow  or  white;  if  the  larger  is  yellowish  or  white, 
the  smaller  is  green,  or  lilac,  or  blue;  while  no  binary  has  ever  been 
discovered  where  the  larger  star  is  blue  or  white  and  its  smaller  com- 
panion yellow  or  red ;  or  where  the  smaller  was  nearer  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  than  its  primary. 

Assuming  then  that  two  stars  have  the  same  nebulous  origin, 
exposed  to  the  same  conditions  in  space,  that  the  smaller  of  the  i 
is  invariably  of  a  hue  farther  removed  from  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  the  larger,  the  question  arises — which  is  the  older? 
I.  e.,  which  the  more  deveIoi>ed  from  the  original  nebulous  con- 
diton, — the  larger  or  more  nearly  red,  or  the  smaller  or  more  nearly 
blue? 

If  the  bluer  star  be  the  hotter,  and,  therefore,  the  newer, 
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more  recently  emerged  from  its  nebulous  origin,  then  if  the  binary 
stars  are  to  be  included  in  the  discussion,  the  smaller  of  two  bodies 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  having  a  common  origin,  must 
be  the  hotter.  Of  course,  this  may  be  so,  for  in  all  of  these  specula- 
tions we  are  dealing  tentatively. 

But  the  laws  of  heat  and  of  the  cooling  of  masses  would  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  that  theory.  Of  two  masses  of  matter  of  unequal 
volume,  but  having  a  common  origin,  and  of  the  same  original  tem- 
perature, the  smaller  mass  would  cool  and  contract  more  rapidly 
than  the  larger  under  similar  conditions.  In  our  own  solar  system 
it  is  manifest  that  the  moon  has  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  earth, 
and  the  smaller  and  terrestrial  planets  and  asteroids  than  the  larger 
ones,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

When  in  the  nebular  evolution  the  mass  which  now  represents  the 
planet  Jupiter  was  left  behind  by  the  mass  now  the  sun,  it  must 
have  been  as  hot  as  the  mass  from  which  it  separated.  When,  after- 
wards, it  assumed  the  globular  form  and  condensed,  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  sun.  Viewed  from  a  point  in  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solar  system 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  then  appeared  as  a  binary  system,  com- 
posed of,  say  for  illustration,  stars  of  the  second  and  fifteenth  mag- 
nitude. But  the  sun  Jupiter,  under  the  laws  relating  to  physics, 
cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  sun  Sol,  and,  finally,  after  ages  of 
cooling,  assumed  its  present  planetary  form  (although  still,  perhaps, 
shining  to  some  extent  by  its  own  light). 

If,  then,  we  are  to  apply  to  these  binary  systems  the  laws  of  heat 
and  of  the  cooling  of  masses  ;  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  analo- 
gies of  our  own  solar  system,  and  if  it  be  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  same  laws  operate  in  other  systems,  then  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  smaller  of  two  components  of  a  binary  star  cannot 
be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  larger,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
older  in  development  from  the  nebulous  stage.  If  that  be  so,  then 
observation  of  the  binary  stars  proves  that  the  cooler  the  star  the 
more  its  color  tends  toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  would 
further  seem  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  that  conclusion  that  the 
tendency  towards  the  blue  in  the  color  of  any  star,  binarj'  or  inde- 
pendent, would  indicate  that  the  star  is  cooler  and  older,  relatively, 
than  the  star  whose  hue  tends  towards  the  red  or  yellow. 
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Table  of  Binary  Stars,  with  Relative  Colors  and  Magsitoh 
Binaries  indicated  by  (*)  are  those  whose  orbits  have  been  computed. 


l_ 

1  DiiTcr-                                                                  ■ 

^H.               BINARY    STARS. 

Maokitooes.  M"Siir- '                     colors.               ■ 

Mo. 

1 

I.    Struve,  367 

8 

8 

0.0 

Both  yellowish  white.    1 

2.    Struve,  1517 

7-3 

7.3 

0.0 

Both  faint  yellow.          1 

3.    42  Coma  Ber.* 

6 

6 

0 . 0    Both  white  or  both  yel]^ 

4.    y  Cor.  Austral* .  . 

6 

6 

0.0 

Both  faint  yellow.         J 

5.    Struve,  ai73* 

6 

6 

0.0 

Both  yellow  gold.         1 

6.    Struve,  1037* , . .  . 

7-1 

7-> 

0 . 0    Both  yellowish.             I 

7.    p  Eridani* 

6 

6 

0.0    Both  yellow.          ^^« 

8.  y  Virginis* 

3 

3 

0.0  1  Both  yellow.          ^^| 

9.    8  Equulei* 

4-5 

4.5    0 . 0    Both  yellow.          ^^H 

10.    Struve,  186 

7* 

7.2    0.0  i  Both  white.            ^^| 

II.    0.  Struve,  187  ..  . 

7-3 

7-3 

0.0    Both  white.           ^^^k 

la.    Struve,  1883 

7 

7 

0,0  1  Both  yellowish.       ^^B 

13.    Struve,  3091 

7-7 

7-7 

0 . 0  1  Both  yellow.          ^^1 

14.    Struve,  1934 

8-S 

«S 

0  0    Both  white.            ^^| 

1 5-    Struve,  572  (4  Aurjgse) 

6S 

6-5 

0 . 0  1  Both  yellowish.       ^^ 

16.    Struve,  577 

7-7 

7-7 

0.0    Both  white.                   1 

17.    Struve,  589 

8 

8 

0.0    Whitish  yellow.            fl 

18.    Struve,  619 

8.7 

8.7 

0.0    Both  white.            ^^1 

19.    Struve,  1093 

8.  a 

8.  a 

0.0    Both  white.           ^^| 

ao.    Struve,  2267 

8 

8 

0.0  1  Both  white.           ^^H 

ai.    Suuve,2799(2oPe(rasi) 

6.6 

6.6 

0.0    Both  yellowish.       ^^| 

aa.    Struve,  2928 

8 

8 

0.0 

Both  white.            ^^1 

a3.    Otto  Struve,  495  . . 

7-4 

7-4 

0.0 

Both  white.           ^^| 

a4.    Struve,  3056 

74 

7-4 

0.0 

Both  yellowish.           ^k 

as.    Struve,  3050 

6 

6 

00 

Both  yellowish.            ■ 

a6.    Struve,  1348 

7-5 

7.6 

0. 1 

Both  white.                  1 

27.    7  Tauri 

6.6 

6.7 
5-» 

0   1 

Both  white  yellowish,  ■ 
White,  pale  white.        ■ 

/  •    /           

28.    ^  Draconis* 

S 

0    I 

29.    i  ,\quarii* 

4 

4.1 

0.  I 

Flushed  white,  creamy. 

30.    Struve,  1819*.  .  .  . 

7-9 

8 

0., 

Both  yellowish.            M 

31.    XCassiopeiae 

6.0 

6.1 

0. 

Both  white.           ^^1 

3a,    Struve,  749 

7-1 

7-2 

0.1 

Both  whitish.         ^^| 

33.    Struve,  932 

8.2 

8.3i   0.1 

Both  white.           ^^^k 

34.    Otto  Struve,  156.  . 

6-5 

6.6,   01 

Both  white.           ^^| 

35.    Struve,  2422 

'    7.6 

„.,....„  - 
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7 

7. 21   0.2 

Both                                         ^^H 

37.   OttoStruve,  170    . 

7-' 

7-3    02 

Both                                        ^^^1 

38.   22Cygni 

7-4 

7.6    0.2 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^| 

jg.   {  Cancri 1 

5-5 

5-7    0-* 

Both  yellow.                                ^^^B 

40.  49  Serpentis 

41.  Struve,  1338.  .  .    .i 
4J.  Otto  Struve,  298* . 

6-7  - 

6.9    0.2  1 

Pale  white,  yellowish  white.        ^^^| 

7 

7-2 

0.3 

Both                                           ^^H 

7 

7-3 

0.3 

Both  yellow.                              ^^^| 

43.  k  Scorpii* 

4.9 

S-2 

03 

Both  yellowish.                          ^^^| 

44.  Struve,  2 

6.3 

6.6 

03 

Yellow,  deeper  yellow.             ^^^| 

45.  c"  Lyrae 

4.9 

7-S 

5-2 
7.8 

03 
0-3 

Both  white.                                ^^^| 

46.  Struve,  3121*. .. . 

Both  yellowish  white.                ^^^^ 

47.  Smive,  II 26 

7.2 

7-S 

03 

White,  ashy  white.                     ^^^H 

48.  Struve,  677 

7-7 

8       03 

Both  white.                                ^^^| 

1 49-  Struve,  1 643 

8.4 

8.7 

0.3 

Both                                           ^^H 

Bso.  Struve,  1647 

7-S 

7.8 

0.3 

Both                                          ^^^H 

^51.  Struve,  1785 

7-2 

7-S 

03 

Both                                           ^^H 

5J.  Struve,  1820 

8.2 

8-Sl  0.3 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^H 

S3-  Struve,  1863 

7-« 

7-4    0.3 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^H 

54-   t  Arietis 

5-7 

6 

0-3 

Both  white.                               ^^^| 

55-   Otto  Struve,  234* . 

7 

7-4 

0.4 

Both  white.                              ^^^| 

56.  Struve,  1781 

7.8 

8.2 

0.4 

Both  yellowish  white.                ^^H 

57.   OttoStruve,  261    . 

6.3 

6.7 

0.4 

Both  white.                              ^^H 

58.   {  Bootis 

3-5 

3-9 

0.4 

Both                                          ^^H 

59.   Struve,  1074 

7.8 

8.2 

0.4 

Both                                          ^^H 

60.   Struve,  2847 

7.6 

8 

0.4 

Both  yellowish.                           ^^^^ 

61.   ij  Coronae  Bor.*. . 

5-2 

S-7i   OS 

Both  yellow.                             ^^^| 

6j,   a  Geminorum* .... 

3 

3-5 

0-5 

Bright  white,  pale  white.         ^^^| 

63.   Struve,  1876 

8.1 

8.6 

o-S 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^| 

64.   Struve,  13 

6.6 

7-» 

OS 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^H 

65.    {  Sagittarii* 

3-S 

4 

o.S 

Colors  not  found.                     ^^^| 

66.    P  xxii 

6 

8 

6.S 
8-S 

o-S 
OS 

Both  white.                               ^^^| 
Both  yellowish  white.               ^^^^ 

67.    Struve,  3046 

68.   Struve,  3006 

8-5 

9 

o-S 

Both  white.                              ^^H 

69.    a  Coronae* 

8.6 

9.1 

o.S 

Both  white.                               ^^^| 

^70.    Struve,  266 

7-5 

8 

05 

Both                                         ^^^1 

^fei.    Struve,  1932 

S-6 

6.1 

o.S 

Both                                         ^^^1 

72     Struve,  1937 

5-2 

S-7 

0.5 

Both  yellow.                             ^^^H 

73.    Struve,  257 

7-2 

7-7 

o.S 

Both  yellowish  white.               ^^^| 

74.    Otto  Struve,  52  . . . 

6.2 

6.7 

o-S 

Both  white.                               ^^^H 

75.    Struve,  511 

1    7-S 

8 

OS 

Both                                          ^^^1 

^j6.    20  Draconis 

1    6.4 

........        _ 

^^H                    112 
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^H      77' 

Struve,  2384.     , 

.     8 

8-5 

°S 

Both  yellow.                1 

^B 

Struve,  2556.    . 

7-3 

7.8 

0-5 

Both  white.                   1 

^H              79- 

e  Equulei 

•     5-7 

6.2 

OS 

Both  yellowish.            1 

^H 

Struve,  2026 

1    8.6 

9.1 

0.5 

Both  yellow.                1 

^H 

Struve,  1500.  .  . 

.     7-6 

8.2 

0.6 

Both  yellowish.     ^J 

^H 

Struve,  1944 

7-5 

8.1 

0.6 

Both  white.          ^H 

^M              83- 

Struve,  2199 

7-2 

7.8 

06 

Both  yellowish. 

^H               84- 

Struve,  2438,    . 

•     7 

7-6 

0.6 

Both  white. 

^1              85- 

Struve,  742, . , . 

.       7-2 

7.8 

0.6 

Yellowish,  white. 

^H 

<^  Ursx  Majoris= 

".'    5 

5-6 

06 

Colors  not  found. 

^H       87. 

It.  Bobtis* 

6.7 

7-3 

0.6 

Both  greenish  white. 

^H 

61  Cygni*.  ... 

•     5-3 

5-9 

0.6 

Yellow,  deeper  yellow. 

^H       89. 

T  Ophiuchi* 

5 

5-7 

07 

Both  yellowish  white. 

^H 

Struve,  73 

.     6.2 

6.9 

0.7 

Both  golden. 

^H 

Struve,  1 216.    . 

7-5 

8.2 

0.7 

Both  white. 

^H 

8  Sextantis 

8.6 

9-3 

0-7 

Both  yellowish. 

^H             93- 

Otto  Struve,  224 

7-3 

8 

07 

Colors  not  found. 

^H 

Struve,  1734 

■     7-* 

7-9 

07 

Both  white 

^H              95' 

Struve,  910      .  . 

8.3 

9 

0.7 

Both  yellowish. 

^M 

Struve,  1081 .  .  . 

7-8 

8.5 

0.7 

Both  white. 

^H              97- 

Struve,  2744.  , . 

6-3 

7 

07 

Both  white.          ^^| 

^H 

Struve,  2804.  . . 

7-3 

8 

07 

Both  white.           ^^| 

^H             99- 

Struve,  1356. . 

.     6.2 

7 

0.8 

Both  yellow.         ^^| 

^^^1 

Struve,  1476.  . . 

7-2 

8 

0.8 

Both  white.           ^^| 

^^^B 

Otto  Struve,  2 1 5 

6.S 

7-3 

0.8 

Wiite,  ashy  white. 

^^^H 

14(1)  Orionis*  . 

6 

6.8 

0.8 

Both  white. 

^H      103- 

«D  Leonis* 

6.2 

7 

0.8 

Yellow,  yellower. 

^^H       104- 

Struve,  945 .... 

7» 

8 

09 

Both  white. 

^H      105- 

i  Ursse  Majoris* 

4 

4.9 

0.9 

White,  grayish  white. 

^^H 

Struve,  228.  .    . 

6.7 

7.6 

0.9 

Both  white. 

^H      107- 

12  Lyncis 

5-« 

6.1 

09 

Both  yellowish  white. 

^^H 

Struve,  1 187  ,  . . 

71 

8 

0.9 

Both  white. 

^^^B             109. 

Struve,  234. ..  . 

7.8 

8.7 

0.9 

Both  white. 

^^H 

Struve,  305 .... 

7-3 

8.2 

0.9 

Both  yellow. 

^^H 

Struve,  1457. .  . 

7-4 

8.4 

1 .0 

Both  yellowbh  white. 

^^H 

Struve,  1808. . . 

8 

9 

1   0 

Both  white. 

^H           "3- 

66  Piscium.  . .  . 

6.2 

7a 

1 .0 

Both  white. 

^H             114- 

42  Ceti 

6.2 

7-2 

1 .0 

Both  white. 

^H           i>5- 

Struve,  676. ..  . 

7-5 

8.5 

1 .0 

Both  white.          ^^| 

^H 

Struve,  2315 . 

7 

8 

1 .0 

Both  white.             ^^ 

^H      127. 

Struve,  2822      . 

A 

5 

1 .0 

White,  whitish  blue.     J 
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itruve,  1989   . 

7-' 

S.I 

1.0 

Both  while.                               ^^^H 

ilruve,  2934.    .  . 

8.2 

9.2 

1 

I.O 

Whitish  yellow,  white.              ^^^| 

Jtruve,  941 

7 

8 

1 .0 

Bluish  while,  purplish  white.          ^^^^| 

»'  Herculis* .    . . 

9-5 

»°S 

1 .0 

Both                                              ^^^1 

\  Serpentis 

3 

4 

1 .0 

Yellow,  ashy  yellow.                 ^^^H 

I  Centauri  .... 

I 

2 

1 .0 

Both  yellowish  or  reddish.             ^^k 

(6  Andromedte* 

6 

7 

1 .0 

Bright  orange,  yellow.              ^^^H 

3tto  Struve,  400* 

1    7-2 

8.2 

1 .0 

Colors  not  found.                     ^^^H 

itruve,  3062*. . . 

i    6.9 

8 

I.I 

Yellowish  white,  bluish.           ^^^H 

Struve,  1757*.  .  . 

7.8 

8.9 

I .  I 

Pale  white,  yellowish.               ^^^H 

itruve,  2509.  .  . 

7 

8.1 

1. 1 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^H 

Itruve,  2289 

6 

71 

1 . 1 

Both  bluish.                              ^^^| 

Itruve,  21 14 

6.2 

7-4 

1 .2 

Both  white.                               ^^^H 

itruve,  963. 

5-9 

7-1 

1 .2 

Golden,  purplish.                       ^^^^| 

itruve,  1639 

6.7 

7-9 

12 

White,  ashy.                              ^^^H 

)tto  Struve,  ; 

538. 

6.5 

7-7 

12 

Both  yellow.                              ^^^H 

itruve,  1374 

7 

8.3 

>   3 

Yellowish,  sky  blue.                  ^^^H 

,7  Peeasi  .  . 

5-8 
63 

7.2 
7-7 

1 .4 

Both                                          ^^^1 

•  1               0             ' 

)ito  Struve. 

.'.'. 

14 

White,  ashy  olive.                     ^^^H 

'  Leonis* . . 

2 

3-S 

'■5 

White,  gray  green.                    ^^^H 

itruve,  2107' 

h 

6-5 

8 

'■5 

Yellowish,  bluish.                     ^^^H 

2  Ononis  . 

5-2 

6.7 

'•5 

Both  yellowish.                         ^^^H 

truve,  2281 

5-7 

7.2 

»   5 

Both                                          ^^^1 

*nive,  535 . 

6.7 

8.2 

IS 

Yellowish,  bluish.                      ^^^H 

iruve,  1 1 04    .  . 

6.7 

8.3 

1.6 

Both  white.                               ^^^| 

)tto  Struve,  296 

7 

8.6 

1.6 

Colors  not  found.                      ^^^^ 

»  Andromedas. .  . 

4.9 

6-5 

1.6 

Yellow,  green.                            ^^^| 

truve,  1837 

7-« 

8.7 

1.6 

Pale  yellow,  greenish.                ^^^| 

itruve,  2106.  .. . 

6.7 

8.4 

1-7 

Both                                           ^^^1 

Bobtis* 

4-7 

6.6 

1-9 

Deep  yellow,  flushed  purple.            ^^^^^ 

'  AndromedjE .  .  . 

35 

5-5 

2.0 

Deep  yellow,  sea  green.            ^^^H 

truve,  208 

6-5 

8-5 

2  .0 

Yellow,  pale  gray.                     ^^^H 

Aquarii* 

4-S 

6-5 

2.0 

Pale  yellow,  purple.                 ^^^H 

Cephei 

5 
9 

7 
II 

2  .0 

Yellowish,  bluish.                      ^^^^| 

0  (o")  Eridani* 

2.0 

Orange,  sky  blue.                      ^^^H 

0  Ophiuchi*  .  , 

4.1 

6.1 

2.0 

Topaz,  purplish.                        ^^^H 

)tto  Struve,  483 

6 

8 

3.0 

White,  ashy.                              ^^H 

)tto  Struve,  413. 

5-5 

7.6 

2.  I 

White,  ashy.                              ^^^| 

Ophiuchi 

4 

6.1 

2.1 

Yellowish,  bluish.                      ^^^H 

truve,  422 

6 

8.2 

2.3 

Yellow,  blue.                            ^^^H 

4 

6-3 

2-3 

Yellowish,  b\ui&\\.                    ^^^| 
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159.  2  Catnelopardali . '   5.1 

160.  IT  Cephei* 5.2 

161.  T  Cygni 5.6 

162.  /9  Cygni 3 

163.  38  Geminorum . .  1   5.4 

164.  o  Virginis 5.8 

165.  Struve,  946 7.5 

166.  Otto  Struve,  159.     4.7 

167.  o  Cephei 5.2 

168.  25  Can.  Venat.*      5 

169.  35  Comae  Bor. .       5 

170.  1  Cassioi>ei!e. ....  I    4.2 

171.  y  Cor.  Boreal*  .  . '    4 

172.  Struve,  489 4.4 

173.  t  Leonis 4.8 

174.  0' Ursaj  Majoris.     5 

175.  Struve,  29s ,    6 

176.  €  Bootis I    3 

177.  »;  Ca-ssiopeiae* .  .  . 

178.  <  Draconis 

179.  f  Ceti 

180.  84  Ceti 

181.  e  Hydne 

182.  8  Cygni* 

183.  Struve,  1066.  .  .  . 

184.  aScorpii(Antares) 

185.  /3  Leporis 

186.  /3  Delphini* 

,0,  o  Canis  Majoris  I 

188.  1  Ursae  Majoris.. 


4 

4 

3 
6 

3-8 
3 

3-2 
I 

35 
I 


7-4 
7-5 
7-9 
5-3 
7-7 
8.2 
10 

7-2 

7.8 

7.6 

7-8 

7-« 

7 

7-5 

7-9 

8.2 

9.2 

6-3 
7.6 
7.6 
6.8 

10  I 
7.8| 

7-9 
8.2 

7 

1 1 

10 


*  3 
2.3 

»  3 

23 

2    3 


35  13 


4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
8 
2.9 
30 
31 
3  » 
3  » 
3  » 

3  3 
36 
36 
3.8 
4.0 
4.0 

4  9 

50 
6,0 

7  S 
8.0 
9.0 
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Yellow,  bluish. 
Yellow,  purple. 
Yellow,  blue. 
Gold  yellow,  smalt  blue. 
Light  yellow,  purple. 
Yellowish,  smalt  blue. 

White,  blue     Corapaoioa  mipecud 
to  be  plADCiary. 

Yellow,  bluish. 
Yellow,  very  blue. 
\\Tiite,  blue. 
Yellowish,  blue. 
Yellow,  blue. 
Greenish  white,  purple. 
Yellow,  Olive  green. 
Yellowish,  blue. 
Flushed  white,  sapphire  blut. 
Yellow,  ashy. 
Reddish,  bluish. 
Yellowish  white,  purple. 
Light  yellow,  blue. 
Pale  yellow,  lucid  blue 
Yellow,  blue. 
Pale  yellow,  purple. 
Pale  yellow,  greenish  blut 
Yellowish,  purplish. 
Red,  green. 

Deep  yelluw ;  oofnpanion  blue 
panion  suspected  to  be  a  pluct. 

Triple;   primary   greenish.  oWTrpsfr 
ionl  dusky. 

PriiuAT)' white;  dKnpaniondiiD.  (^^oa- 
paniun  >uspecled  lu  be  *  pUneL. 

Primary'   deep    yellow ;     (»inpaiuoa 
blue.    C'oupuuoa  m^wciM  to  Ifl 
a  pbnet.  H 


J 


Note. — The  foregoing  taMe  is  compiled  from  the  list  ol  binaiy  stus 
appended  to  Professor  Holdkn's  paper  on  the  colors  of  bin.tries  in  the  Ann- 
icon  Journal  of  Scienct,  vol.  XIX,  p.  467;  the  list  in  Mr.  Gorb's  appendu 
to  Professor  Burnham's  article  on  Double  Stars  in  "Astronomy  for  Amateurs"; 
Professor  Young's  table  in  his  "General  Astronomy ";  and  from  WElin's_ 
"Celestial  Objects." 
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NOTE  ON  THE  DEFINITION,  THE  RESOLVING  POWER 

AND   THE   ACCURACY  OF   TELESCOPES 

AND   MICROSCOPES. 


Bv  Proprssor  a.  a.  Michaklson, 

Clark  Uaivenity,  Worcester.  Mau. 


[The  following  nole  is  reprinted  (with  a  correction)  Trom  \\ie  Amcriean  Jour- 
nal of  Scinui  for  February,  1 890. ] 

[       Let  US  take  the  following  nomenclature  : 
B  =  diameter  of  objective. 
F  ^=  focal  length  of  objective. 

:  apparent  semi-diameter  of  objective  viewed  from  the  object. 
j8  =  apparent  semi-diameter  of  objective  viewed  from  the  image. 
d  =  smallest  distance  between  lines  which  can  be  clearly  "resolved."' 
X  =  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 
b  =  breadth  of  the  diffraction  fringes  with  this  kind  of  light. 
,M=  Magnification. 

=  Resolution. 
D  =^  Definition. 
lA  ^Accuracy. 

^^B      Then  if  M  is  the  ratio  of  size  of  image  to  object, 
^^H  sin  a 


^ 


sin  j3 


I 


The  resolution  is  measured  by  the  closeness  of  two  lines  which 
can  be  clearly  distingtiished  or  "  resolved."     Let  us  therefore  put 

I 


Now  two  lines  are  clearly  distinguishable  when  the  central  fringes 
of  their  images  are  separated  by  the  width  of  one  fringe.     The  actual 

limit  at  which  the  resolution  disappears  may  be  anywhere  between 

b 
b  and  -.    (See  "Wave  Theory,"  Lord  Ravleigh,  Enc.  Brit.)    But  it 

X 


I 


can  readily  be  shown  that  b 


2sin/3 


and  d=bl'M. ;  hence, 


R  ^  -  sin  a. 


The  definition  of  an  objective  is  measured  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  forms  of  minute  objects  may  be  recognized.  Thus,  were  it  not  for 
diffraction,  D  would  be  simply  proportional  to  M.     But  for  a  given 
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magnification  the  form  of  the  image  is  dearer,  or  the  definition  greater 
as  the  fringes  are  narrower ;  hence,  we  may  put 

D=-^-=R 


Definition  is  not  capable  of  being  so  precisely  formulated  as  Res 
olution,  and  would  undoubtedly  vary  with  the  form  of  the  object,  its 
nearness  to  other  objects,  etc.  In  view  of  these  uncertainties,  it 
would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  introduce  a  constant  coefficient  in 
the  last  equation. 

The  error  of  setting  of  the  cross-hairs  of  an  eye-piece  on  the 
middle  of  a  diffraction  band  of  sufficient  width  will  be  bje  where  t  is 
a  constant  not  far  from  loo,  and  the  corresponding  error  in  distance 
would  be  b'ic --  M.  This  smallest  measurable  distance  is  therefore  * 
times  as  small  as  the  smallest  resolvable  distance;  hence, 

A=:«R. 

These  formula  may  be  applied  to  the  microscope  (in  which  case 
the  maximum  values  correspond  to  a  ^  9o°)i  or  to  the  telescojje  (in 
which  a  is  nearly  zero,  and  angular  measurements  alone  are  of  im' 
portance).     Accordingly  we  obtain  the  following: 

MicroKope.  Telescope. 

M  =  i/sin  /3  F 

R  =  2/X  B/A. 

D  =  2/X  B/X 

A  =*2/\  *B/A. 

The  formulae  for  microscopes  apply  when  the  object  is  very  near 
the  lens.  They  show,  first,  that  with  a  microscope  of  given  length 
the  magnifying  i»ower  depends  on  the  smallncss  of  the  objective,  and 
on  nothing  else;  second,  that  the  resolution,  definition  and  accurac)' 
(upon  which  the  usefulness  of  a  microscope  chiefly  depends)  are  the 
same  for  all  microscopes,  no  matter  how  large  the  objective  may  be, 
or  how  great  the  magnifying  power,  provided  the  latter  be  sufficient 
to  show  diffraction  fringes;  third,  that  these  qualities  vary  inversely 
with  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  a  microscope  may 
have  a  high  resolving  power  with  but  moderate  definition,  and  via 
versa.  This  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  in  giving  an  exact  signifi- 
cation to  the  terms.  If  those  here  employed  be  admitted  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  qualities  must  go  together. 

In  the  telescope  the  size  of  the  image  and  hence  the  magnifica- 
tion depends  entirely  on  the  focal  length.     The  resolution  is  in 


in  this  A 
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case  the  reciprocal  of  the  smallest  angular  distance  which  can  be 
clearly  distingubhed.  It  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  objective 
and  inversely  with  the  wave-length.  These  formulas  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  revolving  mirror  as  used  in  galvanometers,  etc.,  except 
that  in  this  case  the  accuracy  is  doubled,  so  that 

A  =  a^-B/X. 

The  foregoing  statements  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  theoreti- 
cally f)erfect  lenses.  If  the  lenses  be  imperfect  the  ratio  of  their  per- 
formance to  that  of  a  perfect  lens  may  be  expressed  by  a  constant  de- 
pending on  the  accuracy  of  the  surfaces  and  the  nature  of  the  glass. 


ii8 
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NOTICES   FROM  THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 


Prbpared  by  Members  op  the  Staff. 


Indexes    to    Scientific    Periodicals. 

An  index  to  the  volumes  of  the  Vierleljahrsschrift  der  Aslronomi- 
schen  Gtsellschaft  from  Volume  I  (1866)  to  Volume  XXV  (1890)  ii 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  it  will  supply  a  real  want 

An  index  to  the  Memorie  delta  Soeutd  Spettroscopisti  Italtani  ii 
very  much  needed  from  its  Volume  I  (1872)  onwards.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  our  members  who  are  familiar  with  Italian  might  bt 
willing  to  charge  themselves  with  this  useful  work,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  editor  (Professor  Tacchini)  would  welcome  such 
assistance.  If  any  of  our  members  are  willing  to  undertake  any  such 
pieces  of  work,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  them  in  any  way  in  my  pwwcr. 
The  example  of  the  American  Journal  of  Scunce,  which  prints  a  com- 
plete index  every  ten  years,  is  an  excellent  one  to  follow.  If  such  a 
thing  as  uniformity  in  this  matter  were  to  be  hoped  for  at  all,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  propose  a  general  plan  for  indexing  scicfr 
tific  journals  which  might  meet  with  approval.  My  own  idea  would 
be  to  provide  each  separate  volume  with  its  index,  as  at  present,  and  | 
to  print  a  general  index  to  preceding  volumes  every  even  decade ;  ' 
— in  the  volumes  for  1880,  1890,  1900,  1910,  etc. 

In  the  library  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  library  of  the  Lick  Observatory  I  introduced  the 
plan  of  distinguishing  every  such  "  Index- Volume "  with  a  special 
mark  on  its  back,  so  that  a  long  series,  like  that  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  for  example  (1666-1890),  can  be  quickly  exam- 
ined. This  very  simple  device  saves  much  time  and  annoyance,  and 
is  worth  the  attention  of  librarians.  E.  S.  H.  ^| 

Index  to  the  Uranometries  of  Argelander,  Heis  and  Goinj). 

No  one  can  use  the  Uranometries  of  Argelander  and  Gould 
without  wishing  for  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  constellations 
which  shall  give  the  page  where  each  one  is  to  be  found.  I  have 
long  used  such  an  index,  which  is  printed  below,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  has  saved  me  much  time  and  no  little  annoyance.  It  is  advisable 
to  copy  it  inio  each  work,  once  for  all.  Heis  and  Behrmann  have 
been  careful  to  provide  an  index  to  their  Uranometries  (on  the  last 
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p>ages).     Other  works  of  this  class  are  so  infrequently  used  that  it  is 

n«t  worth  while  to  make  a  special  index  to  them.  E.  S.  H. 

CuuUUaiitn,                                                          AxcKLANDSii.    Hns.  Gould. 

"~~                                                                                       Pige.  Page.  P«««. 

Andromeda 44  41 

AnOia ; 1*7 

Apos  (avis  indica) 134 

Aquarius.... 112  170  205 

Aqnila 75  157  220 

Aia 147 

Argo  Navis 96  134 

Aries SO  57 

Anri)^ 17  60 

Bootes 27  87  234 

Caelum 174 

Camelopardalis 4  23 

Cancer 63  75  233 

Canes  ▼enatid 25  39 

Canis  major 95  132  196 

Canis  minor 62  74  231 

Caprtcomus no  168  202 

Carina 140 

Cassiopea 2  15 

Centaarus 105  150  150 

Cepheus 11  9 

Cetui 85  112  209 

Chamxleon 134 

Circinus 145 

Colamba 92  131  183 

Coma  Berenices 69  84 

Cor  Carol! 

Corona  austrina 115  178 

Corona  borealis 30  91 

Corvus 104  149  213 

Crater 100  148  213 

Crux ..  155 

Cygnos 38  102 

Delphinus 80  in  231 

Dorado 146 

Draco 7  2 

Eqnvleus 80  4,6  1^1 
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Eridanus 

Foraax 

Gemini 

Grus 

Hercules 

Horologium . . . 

Hydra 
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Lacerta 

Leo 

Leo  minor 

I^epus 
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Sextans 68  141  236 

Taurus 52  64  230 

Telescopium . .  162 

Triangulum 50  56 

Triangulum  australe 145 

Tncana .,  138 

Ursa  major 21  32 

Ursa  minor I  i 

Vela ..  165 

Virgo loi  142  314 

Volans ..  139 

Vulpecula 78  108 

Index    to   Chacornac's    Charts   (including  all  the   later 
Paris  Charts  at  present  available  at  the  L.  O.). 
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Index  to   Peters'  Charts,    1-20. 
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Medal  ok  the  Great  Comet  of  1680. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  silver  medal  of  the  great  comet  of 

1680,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  I 

am  enabled  to  print  a  cut  of  it  here.     The  medal  was  struck  in  the 

Low  Countries,  at  some  (un- 
known) monastery,  proba- 
bly while  the  comet  was  still 
visible,  and  it  was  distrib- 
uted as  a  kind  of  amulet  or 
charm    against  its  evil  ef- 
fects.   So  far  as  I  know,  this 
medal    and  a  companion- 
piece  of  the  same  design,  and  of  about  half  the  size  (of  the  same 
time  and  place)  are  the  only  ones  ever  struck  to  commemorate  a)i     ] 
astronomical  event  (except,  of  course,  medals  distributed  by  scien- 
tific societies). 

This  great  comet  was  discovered  November  30,  1680,  by  Kirch, 
and  was  observed  until  March  18,  168 1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
obverse  bears  two  dates — Anno  1680,  16  December,  and  1681,  Janu- 
ary. If  I  should  hazard  a  guess  as  to  these  dates,  I  should  assume 
December  1 6  to  be  the  date  when  the  comet  was  first  seen  at  the 
monastery,  and  that  the  medal  was  struck  in  January,  1681.  The 
first  observation  of  Hevelius,  in  Dantzig,  is  dated  December  2d, 
and  it  might  well  be  that  the  comet  was  not  seen  at  a  particular  place 
till  the  1 6th. 

At  this  time  the  comet  was  in  the  constellations  AquUa,  Sagitta 
and  Cygnus.  1  find  that  I  cannot  accurately  identify  all  the  stars  as 
laid  down.  The  reverse  side  of  the  medal  is  taken  up  with  an  in- 
scription which  is  at  once  rhythmic  in  form  and  consolatory  in  effect. 
A  free  translation  is : 

This  Star  threatens  Evil  Things:  bitt  Trust! 
God  will  turn  these  to  Good. 

This  inscription  contains  also  the  year  of  the  comet,  implicitly. 
Collecting  those  letters  which  are  written  large,  we  have : 

M  ......        r=     1000 

D  -        -        -        .         -        -        -    =      500 

C  =       100 

L  -....-.^jo 

WWW =         30 

I =  I 


Total, 


1681  I 
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^"  The  mental  image  which  we  may  form  of  the  monkish  artist, 
with  his  rhyming  motto,  his  logogriph  of  1681,  his  erroneous  design 
of  the  star  groups  made  indoors  while  the  constellations  were  shin- 
ing outside,  may  serve  to  recall  to  us  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  time 
only  two  centuries  ago.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  was  for 
this  very  comet  of  1680  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  computed  an  orbit 
by  his  new  methods,  which  showed  that  it  revolved  about  the  sun  in 
a  conic  section,  peacefully  obedient  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  This 
medal,  then,  seems  to  mark  a  distinct  division  between  two 
epwchs  in  the  history  of  astronomy  (and  in  the  history  of  human 
belief),  and,  therefore,  to  have  a  value  quite  apart  from  and  above 
its  numismatic  rarity.  E.  S.  H. 

Award  to  the   Lick   Observatory  at  the   Paris   Exposition. 

The  Lick  Observatory  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  a  franfe 
of  photographic  views  of  Mount  Hamilton  and  some  photographs  of 
the  moon  taken  with  the  great  telescope.  The  negatives  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Burnham  and  Barnard,  and  the  smaller  prints  were 
also  by  them.  The  enlargements  from  these  negatives  were  made 
by  Mr.  Taber  of  San  Francisco.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Observatory  for  the  whole  exhibit.  E.  S.  H. 

("Weighing  a  Double  Star." 
"  In  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering's  third  Annual  Report  of  the 
RAi'ER  Memorial  work,  a  very  interesting  fact  is  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spectrum  of  {  Ursm  Majoris,  of  which  more  than  sev- 
enty photographs  have  been  taken.  It  has  been  found  that  the  K  line 
ap|)ears  doubled  at  intervals  of  fifty-two  days,  beginning  from  March 
27,  1887,  and  that  for  several  days  before  and  after  the  dates  on 
which  it  appears  doubled  the  line  presents  a  hazy  appearance.  The 
o'.her  lines  in  the  spectrum  are  much  fainter,  and,  although  well- 
shown  when  the  A' line  is  clearly  defined,  are  seen  with  difficulty 
when  it  is  hazy.  Several  of  them  are  certainly  double  when  the  K 
line  is  double.  ******* 
As  Professor  Pickering  remarks,  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  brighter  component  of  this  star  must 
be  a  double  star,  having  components  nearly  equal  in  brightness  and 
too  close  to  have  been  separated  as  yet  visually,  and  that  the  time 
of  revolution  of  the  system  is  104  days.  When  one  component  is 
approaching  the  earth,  all  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  will  be  moved 
towards  the  blue,  while  all  the  lines  in  the  spectcun\  of  t.U&  ovVve^t 
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component  will  be  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.     When  the  mo- 
tion becomes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  lines  recover    ■ 
their  true  wave-length  and  become  single.  ^^L 

"  The  relative  velocity  as  derived  from  one  set  of  measures 
comes  out  as  ninety-four  miles  a  second,  and  as  one  hundred  and 
two  miles  per  second  from  another  set.  If  the  orbit  is  circular,  and 
its  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  the  distance  traveled  by  one  com- 
ponent in  fifty-two  days,  regarding  the  other  as  fixed,  would  be  about 
nine  hundred  million  miles ;  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  com- 
ponents would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-three  million  miles,  or  about 
equal  to  that  of  iXfars  from  the  sun.  The  combined  mass  of  the 
two  must  be  about  forty  times  that  of  the  sun,  to  give  the  require^^f 
I)eriod;  and  if  the  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  dimen-  ' 
sions  of  the  orbit  and  the  corresponding  masses  must  be  greater 

"  In  a  later  postscript,  written  on  January  i  ith,  Professor  PicK< 
ERINC  says  that  the  period  of  t,  Ursa  Afajoris  appears  to  be  fifty-l 
days,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  that  its  orbit  is  notice*! 
ably  elliptical. 

"  A  similar  phenomenon  has  also  been  observed  wiih  regard  ti 
the  spectrum  of  ^  Aurigie.  The  velocity  of  its  components 
to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  second,  and  their  period  four 
days ;  their  orbit  nearly  circular.  If  its  plane  passes  through  the 
sun,  it  must  have  a  radius  of  eight  million  miles,  and  their  joint 
masses  must  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  mass  of  the  sun.'' — Fram 
Knowledge  for  March,  i8go. 

Comet  Observations  at  Mount  Hamilton. 

From  a  summary  of  the  comet  observations  made  ail  over  the 
world,  during  part  of  1888  and  all  of  1889,  which  is  given  in  the 
Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Aitronomische  Gtsellschaft  (i&qo,  page  7o),lhe^i 
following  is  condensed :  ^| 

Comet  1887  V  =  Olbers'  comet  was  observed  at  Mt  Hamilton 
by  Mr.  Barnard  until  July  5,  1888.  His  last  observations  were  three 
months  later  than  those  at  any  other  Observatory. 

Comet  1 888  IV  =  Fave's  comet  was  observed  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory four  days  after  the  last  European  observation  (\'ienna). 

Comet   1 888  V:    The   last  observation  was  made  at  the  Lick  ^ 
Observatory.  fl 

Comet   1889  I  was  discovered  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Mr.  " 
Harvarv,  on  September  2,  1888.     This  comet  is  remarkable  for 
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Ifiie  long  duration  of  its  visibility.     It  was  last  observed  at  Mt.  Ham- 

BlOD   on    May    15,    1890,    about    twenty-one    months    after    dis- 

'covery.     No   other  comet  has  had   a   longer   period  of    visibility. 

The  Great  Comet  of    181 1,  was   visible  for   sixteen   months   and 

twenty  days  only. 

Comet  Brooks,  1889,  January  14  (?).  This  comet  was  discov- 
ered by  Brooks  on  January  14.  It  was  never  seen  after  that  date 
either  by  its  discoverer  or  by  other  observers.  At  Mt.  Hamilton  it 
was  \'ery  carefully  sought  for,  both  by  Mr.  Barn.\rp  and  by  Professor 
Swift,  who  was  here  on  a  visit 

Comet  1889  II  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Barnard  1889,  March  31. 
TTie  last  observation  at  Mt.  Hamilton  was  made  on  November  16, 
after  which  time  severe  storms  set  in.    The  last  observation  was  made 
I     at  Vienna  on  November  2 1 . 

^B      Comet  1889  III  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Barnard,  1889,  June 
^^P3.     It  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period  (according  to  Dr. 
If.rberich)  of  128.3  years.     It  was  last  observed  at  Mt.  Hamilton, 
.August  6. 

Comet  1889  IV  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Davidson,  in  Queens- 
land, July  ig.  It  was  photographed  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by 
JIf.  Barnard,  and  its  photographic  brightness  was  determined  (see 
J'ubl.  A.  S.  P.,  vol,  I,  p.  34),  as  well  as  its  spectrum  {loc.  cit.,  p.  36). 
I  The  last  observation  was  made  (November  21)  at  Vienna. 
^B  Comet  1889  V  was  discovered  by  Brooks  1889,  July  6.  It  moves 
^^■1  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period  of  seven  years.  On  August  i 
^^Bc  comet  was  found  to  consist  not  only  of  one  body,  but  of  a 
^^amily  of  comets  moving  together  in  space.  This  discovery  was 
made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  has  been  described  in  Publ.  A.  S.  P., 
voL  I,  p.  72.  The  companion  comets  were  observed  by  him  until 
November  25.  The  last  observation  of  the  main  comet  was  made 
at  Mt.  Hamilton  March  20,  a  month  later  than  at  any  other  observa- 
tory. Still  another  interesting  feature  is  presented  by  this  comet  in 
the  similarity  of  its  elements  to  those  of  Lexell's  lost  comet,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chandler  and  described  in  Publ.  A.  S.  P.,  vol 
II,  p.  21. 

Comet  1889  VI  was  discovered  by  Professor  Swift,  at  Rochester, 
on  November  16.  Its  orbit  is  elliptic  with  a  period  of  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  last  observation  was  made  at  Mt.  Hamilton  on  January 
■I,  1890. 

I    Comet  1S90  —  was  discovered  by  M.  Borelly,  at  Marseilles,  on 
werember  1 2.   This  is  the  first  comet  discovered  in  Eutopes\T\ct\?>?>^. 
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The  foregoing  summary  shows  that  the  excellent  atmosphere  at 
Mt.  Hamilton  has  made  it  [x>ssible  for  the  Lick  Observatory  to  ren- 
der material  services  to  cometar)-  astronomy  by  following  faint  comets 
as  long  as  they  are  visible  at  all,  thus  making  greater  arcs  available 
in  the  calculation  of  their  definitive  orbits.  E.  S.  H, 


New  Instruments  for  the  Lick  Observatory. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bache  Fund  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  loaned  to  the  Lick  Observatory  a  spectro- 
scope specially  designed  for  the  obser>-ation  of  faint  objects,  as  the 
Aurora  and  the  Zodiacal  Light.    It  will  be  used  here  to  examine  the 

spectrum  of  the  latter  object The  Trustees  of  the  Thompson 

Fund  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
have  made  a  grant  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  small  spectro- 
scojje  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  great  telescope  in  the  obser- 
vation of  variable  stars.    The  thanks  of  the  Observatory  are  returned 

for  these  material  additions  to  our  spectroscopic  equipment. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Crocker  has  authorized  the  construction  of  an  equator- 
ial stand  to  take  the  Willard  photographic  telescope  bought  by 
him  for  the  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  December,  1889,  The 
mounting  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Brashear,  and  will  be  provided  with 
a  driving-clock,  controlled  in  the  manner  invented  by  Mr.  Keeler. 
The  WiLi.ARU  lens,  together  with  a  5j4-inch  Dallmever  camera 
(lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pierson),  will  be  mounted  side- by  side,  for  the 
present,  and  will  be  employed  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  making  photo- 
graphs of  the  Milky  \Vay. The  large  periscopic  eye-piece  made 

by  the  Gundlach  Optical  Company  has  been  received.  Its  glasses 
are  made  from  the  new  Jena  material.  The  field-lens  is  of  crown, 
and  is  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  rays  from  this  pass  through  a 
triple  eye-lens,  three  inches  in  aperture.  The  whole  length  of  the 
eye-piece  is  ten  inches,  and  it  weighs  about  thirteen  pounds.  The 
field  of  view  is  over  thirty  minutes.  The  equivalent  focal  distance  is 
five  inches,  and,  therefore,  its  magnifying  power  on  the  great  telescojie 
(focus  694.4  inches)  is  about  140  diameters.  It  will  not  utilij^ 
the  whole  area  of  the  objective,  consequently.  It  gives  admi- 
rable  views  of  the  larger  nebulas,  the  moon,  etc,  as  the  field  is 

flat    and   the    color-correction    is    excellent. A    self-registering 

thermometer,  made  by  Richard  Frfcres  of  Paris,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  trial  The  instrument  runs  a  week  at  one  winding, 
and  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Its  cost  is  but  135  francs  in  Paris. 
An  improvement  to  an  old  instrument  is  often  more   imiwrt- 
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im  than  the  addition  of  a  totally  new  one.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Professor  T.  C.  Mendf.nhali.,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  very  important  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  measuring  engine  of  the  Lick  Observatory  by  the  determination 
of  the  errors  of  its  glass  scale  A.  This  scale  has  300  divisions,  about 
0.02  inches  apart.  Mr.  O.  H.  Tittman,  together  with  Messrs. 
Parsons  and  Fischer  of  the  Survey,  have  investigated  this  scale, 


1^ 
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and  have  determined  the  errors  of  each  one  of  the  300  divisions  to 
the  nearest  o.ooooi  inch.  The  scale  thus  becomes  available  for  the 
examination  of  micrometer  screws,  etc.,  and  particularly  for  the  meas- 
ures of  stellar  photographs  taken  with  the  large  telescope  where 
i'=  0.1658  inches,  1"=:  0.00276  inches,  etc.  In  order  that  the 
benefit  of  this  work  of  the  Coast  Survey  shall  be  as  widely  spread  as 
possible,  the  Lick  Observatory  offers  to  determine  the  errors  of  scales 
not  longer  than  four  or  five  inches  belonging  to  institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia, provided  such  scales  are  to  be  used  for  strictly  scientific 
lUrposes.  E.  S.  H. 


A  recent  addition  to  the  original  spectroscopic  apparatus  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  is  a  short-focus  observing  telescope  for  the  large  star 
spectroscope  by  Mr.  Brashear.  It  i-s  used  with  the  same  micrometer 
and  other  accessories  that  serve  for  the  larger  telescope,  and  is  more 
convenient  for  ordinary  work.  The  objective  and  a  new  collimator- 
objective  of  ij4  inches  ajierture  and  20  inches  focus,  are  made  of 
Jena  glass,  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  to  diminish  loss  of  light  by 
reflection.  As  small  lenses  made  of  Jena  glass  can  now  be  readily 
obtained,  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  they 

sess   over   ordinary   objectives   for    spectroscopic   work.      With 
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ordinary  objectives,  if  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  angular  distance 
between  two  lines  in  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  differ  greatly  in 
color,  the  focus  must  be  adjusted  for  each  line,  otherwise  the  obser- 
vation will  be  affected  by  error  of  parallax ;  but  the  adjustment  of 
focus  introduces  another  source  of  error  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
eye-piece  slide,  and  moreover,  if  the  light  is  to  pass  through  the  prism 
in  parallel  rays,  the  change  of  focus  must  be  divided  between  the 
observing  telescope  and  the  collimator.  (In  certain  special  forms  of 
apparatus  this  is  effected  automatically.)  With  objectives  properly 
made  of  Jena  glass,  however,  the  chromatic  aberration  is  so  small  that 
all  except  the  extreme  parts  of  the  spectrum  have  practically  the  same 
focus,  and  no  adjustment  is  required,  an  advantage  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  convenience  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 
The  superiority  of  Jena  glass  objectives  for  usual  telescopic  work  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hastings,  and  for  spectroscopic  work  the 
vantages  are  even  more  manifest.  The  images  of  bright  objects  wi 
such  a  telescope  are  nearly  free  from  false  color,  resembling  the  images 
formed  by  a  reflector,  and  have  almost  an  abnormal  appearance  to  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  ordinarj'  form  of  refractor.  J,  E.  K, 

Observatory  for  Napa  College.  ^^ 

The  Trustees  of  Napa  College  have  determined  to  erect  an  ob- 
servatory for  the  use  of  the  students  and  for  general  purposes,  and 
intend  to  purchase  a  refractor  of  seven  or  eight  inches  apenure 

shortly.  ^J 

Post-office  at  Moitot  Hamilton.  ^H 

A  post-office  has  been  established  at  Mount  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
S.  W.  BuRNHAM  (in  addition  to  his  more  strictly  astronomical  honors) 
has  been  appointed  to  be  United  States  Postmaster.  It  is  requested 
that  in  future  all  letters  and  parcels  sent  by  mail  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  U.  S.  A." 
Money  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  the  post-office  of  San  Jos^ 
Telegrams  from  points  in  the  United  States  should  also  be  addressed 
to  San  Josd.  Cable  telegrams,  however,  should  be  sent  to  "Astron- 
omer, San  Francisco."  Parcels  from  abroad  may  be  dispatched 
through  the  agents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (free  of  cost). 

E.  S.  H. 


OCCULT.^TION  OF  MaKS  BV  THE  MoON,  189O,  APRlL  8. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  April  9  (civil  date),  Man  wm 
occulted  by  the  bright  limb  of  the  moon,  shortly  after  sunrise. 
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occuluiion  was  obsen-ed  by  Messrs.  Holden  and  Keeler  with 
the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial  and  by  Professor  Schaeberle  with  the 
twelve-inch.  From  14'' onwards  the  images  had  been  very  unsteady 
(weight  1)  owing  to  a  high  wind  ;  but  just  at  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
ai>|iearance  of  the  planet  the  seeing  was  average  (weight  3).  With 
the  large  telesc0[>e  the  observations  were  made  by  E.  S.  H.,  and 
noted  on  Chron.  1667  by  J.  E.  K.  The  observed  times  reduced  to 
Pacific  standard  time  (Greenwich  m.  t.  minus  8 '')  were : 

^H  1890,  .\pril  8    ...  17         23 

^^^K  07.4 

^^^  17         48       39.7   ; 

^^       Professor  Schaeberle's  obser%'ations  were  : 
Wlact  or 


sun  rises. 
Contact  I. 
Contact  II. 


Contact  I. 
Contact  II. 


17         48         5.9 
«7         48       39-5 

^V'ith  the  large  telescope  it  was  noted  that  the  point  of  first  con- 
act  on  Afars  was  near  to  the  preceding  end  of  Mare  Sirenum.  Nix 
Olympica  was  visible.  The  unusual  illumination  of  the  sky,  caused 
by  the  daylight  and  by  the  proximity  of  the  moon,  gave  to  the  red 
parts  of  Mars  a  decidedly  smoky  appearance,  quite  different  from 
the  more  vivid  color  under  ordinary  conditions.  There  was  no 
shade  on  Mars  parallel  to  the  limb  of  the  moon  at  any  time,  such 
as  has  been  observed  (here  and  elsewhere)  at  occultations  of  Jupiter. 
The  limb  of  Mars  suffered  no  distortion.  Professor  Schaeberle's 
notes  follow: 

"■Mars  appeared  dark  red,  tinged  with  brown.  The  moon's 
surface  was  very  much  brighter  than  that  of  Mars  and  decidedly 
yellow.     Not  the  slightest  distortion  of  the  planet's  outline  could  be 

I  detected." 
E.  S.  H.,  J.  M.  S.,  J.  E,  K. 
OCCULTATION  (rE-APPEARANCE)  OF  JaPETUS,    1890,  APRIL  9. 
'       Dr.  Marth,  in  his  indispensable  "  Ephemerides  of  the  Satellites 
of  Saturn,"  pointed  out  that  on  April  9,  fapetus,  the  VIII  Satellite 
of  Saturn,  would  reappear  from  its  occultation  by  the  ball  of  the 
planet  within  the  space  between  the  gauze-ring  and  the  planet,  and 
after  moving  across  this  space  would  again  be  occulted  by  the  ring, 
and  would  again  reappear  beyond  the  bright  ring.     Only  the  first 
part  of  this  interesting  phenomenon  was  observable  at  Mount  Ham- 
ilton.    Preparations  to  observe  it  were  made  by  Mr.  Keeler  and 
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myself  with  the  great  telescope,  and  by  Mr.  Barnard  with  the 
twelve-inch.  ^| 

The  seeing  was  generally  good  (weight  4  on  a  scale  of  5).  A 
magnifying  power  of  about  700  was  used  by  E.  S.  H.  and  of  about 
900  by  J.  E.  K.  The  times  given  here  are  Pacific  standard  time 
(8"  slower  than  Greenwich  mean  solar  time).  The  observations 
follow : 

The  whiie  spot  reported  on  Saturn's  rings  was  specially  looked 
for.  \Vhenever  the  vision  was  especially  poor  for  a  brief  moment,  a 
slight  confusion  or  lumpiness  could  be  seen  on  rings  A  and  B  near 
the  shadow  of  the  ball  on  the  ring.  This  disappeared  the  moment 
the  vision  improved.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  pht- 
nomenon  is  due  to  bad  atmospheric  conditions,  and  to  nothing  else. 

io''s2'°.o,  P.s.t., 
Japetus  was  first  seen 
like  a  little  knot  on  or 
near  the  square  comer  of 
ring  B,  or  rather  half-way  (?) 
between  the  ball  of  the  planet 
and  ring  B.    (See  the  cut,  posi- 
tion c.)    The  vision  was  not  good 
at  this  lime,  and  the  satellite  was 
extremely  difficult  to  see. 

At  1 1"  02™  48*,  P.  s.  \-,  Jape- 
tus was  noted  as  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  following  edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  ball  on  the  rings. 
(See  the  cut,  position  b.)  The  vision  gradually  improved.  At  1 1  * 
07"  03*,  P.  s.  t,  it  was  noted  that  Japetus  was  in  the  position  b,  and 
this  observation  is  satisfactory.  At  this  time  Japetus  was  about  half 
as  bright  as  Enceladus,  which  was  near  the  preceding  end  of  the 
ring. 

At  ii""  ii"  03',  P.  s.  t,  Japetus  was  slightly  within  the  gauze- 
ring  (C),  about  as  far  from  the  inner  edge  of  ring  B  as  the  width 
of  ring  A  where  the  shadow  of  the  ball  crosses  .'\..  .\t  11''  24"  13', 
P.  s.  t,  the  satellite  was  barely  visible.  The  preceding  times  were 
noted  by  E.  S.  H.,  and  no  other  records  were  made,  because  the 
satellite  was  so  faint  that  it  appeared  to  the  observer  that  no  funher 
observations  of  value  could  be  made.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  no  object  as  faint  as 
Japetus  could  possibly  be  observed  through  the  Cassini  division^ 
between  rings  A  and  B. 
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At  ii"*  39"°,  P.  s.  t.,  J.  E.  K.  notetl  that  the  satellite  was  no 
longer  visible,  and  it  was  recorded  that  just  before  this  it  was  distant 
from  the  inner  edge  of  ring  B  by  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  gauze- 
ring.  (See  the  cut  near  a.)  With  a  power  of  about  1400,  J.  E.  K. 
could  at  times  see  the  new  division  in  ring  A. 

The  satellite  was  carefully  searched  for  by  Mr.  Barnard  with 
the  twelve-inch,  and  no  trace  of  it  was  seen  or  suspected.  This  result 
shows  how  delicate  was  the  observation,  and  makes  it  probable  that 
this  phenomenon  has  not  been  observed  elsewhere  than  at  the  Lick 
Observatory.  E.  S.  H.,  J.  E.  K.,  E.  E.  B. 

Contributions  of  Albrecht  Durer  to  Astronomy. 
[Extract  from  a  Lbtter  ok  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters.) 

~Apropoi  of  a  note  with  the  above  title  in  Fttbl.  A.  S.  P.  (vol.  II, 
p.  20),  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Director 
of  the  Litchfield  Observatory,  of  Clinton,  New  York,  a  portion  of 
which  1  take  the  liberty  of  reprinting  here.     Dr.  Peters  says: 

"  In  the  last  number  of  the  Publications  is  a  little  note  of  yours 
on  the  two  star-maps  published  by  Heinfogel,  with  the  figures  of 
the  constellations  drawn  by  Durer,  which  specially  interested  me, 
as  a  copy  of  these  maps  came  into  my  possession  a  few  years  ago. 

"  By  an  accident,  some  copies  of  these  maps  were  discovered  in 
Vienna,  and  Professor  Weiss*  gave  to  me  the  copy  which  he  had 
exhibited  at  the  Kiel  meeting  of  the  Astronomische  Gesdlschaft.  (.See 
v.  J.  S.,  vol.  2a,  p.  269.)  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  these 
maps  to  yoti,  as  I  know  you  appreciate  such  historical  documents,  f 

"Compare  on  these  maps  Cefui  01  Piseis  australis,  Gemini,  Bootes, 
Hercules,  which  are  quite  original  with  Durer,  with  modern  draw- 
ings. Centaurus  cum  Lupo  resembles  the  drawing  in  Sufi,  and  that 
upon  the  Arabic  globes  somewhat.  Andromeda  has,  with  Durer,  a 
rather  awkward  position.  In  the  Progymnasmata  of  TvcHO  Brahe 
we  find  a  drawing  of  Cassiopea  that  resembles  Dlirer's.  The 
general  and  principal  difference  between  Durer's  and  the 
modern  figures  consist  in  this;  that  the  former  represents  the  figures 
as  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  globe — that  is,  with  their  backs 
towards  us.     Queer  contortions  of  the  head  thus  originated,  as,  for 


*  Director  of  the  Imperial  OlMcrvatory  at  Vienna. 

\  Tbew  have  been  depouted  in  the  library  of  the  Lick  Obiervalory,  and  will  be  exhibited  l« 
the  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  May  31. 
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example,  in  Orion,  Perseus  and  Auriga  (Ericfit/toHius),  the  latter 
almost  incredible  and  not  worthy  of  a  Durek.  Remark,  also,  the 
head-gear  of  the  four  astronomers  in  the  comers!  Those  of  Man:- 
Lii;s  and  of  At-  Sufi  may  be  all  right;  but  that  Ptolemy  should  ha\-e 
worn  a  beaver-hat,  or  Aratus  what  looks  almost  like  a  derby,  one 
cannot  well  imagine  !  In  the  left-hand  lower  corner  of  the  map  for 
the  southern  hemisphere  you  will  find  the  names  of  the  authors — 
Stabius,  Heinfogel  and  Dijrer — and  what  each  of  them  has  con- 
tributed to  the  work."' 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Dr.  Peters  will  allow  me  to  print  this 
private  note  on  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  historj-  of  astronomy 
about  which  his  ripe  scholarship  allows  him  to  speak  with  authority. 

\V.  M.  CoNWAV,  Esq.,  of  London,  author  of  a  work  on  Di;rkr, 
kindly  writes  me  to  say  that  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer  (II,  laa,  123, 
180)  refers  to  the  maps  in  question.  E.  S.  H. 


Reports  or  the  Solar  Eclipses  or  January  and  or  Decem- 
ber, 1889. 

The  edition  of  the  report  of  the  eclipse  of  January,  1889  ha 
been  distributed,  and  there  are  no  more  copies  on  hand.  The  report 
on  the  December  eclipse  is  in  course  of  preparation.  It  will  proba- 
bly contain : 

I.  Reports  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  December,  1889, ! 
Messrs.  Holden,  Burn  ham,  Schaeberle,  Barnard. 

II.  Reports  on  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  of  July,  1888,  t 

all  the  astronomers. 

III.  Catalogue  of  the   Library  of  the    Lick    Obser\-atory,  I 
Edward  S.  Holden.     It  will  be  illustrated  with  silver  prints  from 
the  eclipse  negatives  and  from  drawings,  etc.  E.  S.  H. , 


!rv^^ 


"The   California    Earthquakes    (1850-88)  and  their  Rel 
TiON  TO  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 
[By  Dr.  F.  K.  Ginzel]. 

Under  this  title  Dr.  Ginzel  (Astronomer  in  the  Royal  Observ^ 
tory  of  Berlin)  has  printed  two  articles  in  Himmel  und  Erde  for 
March  and  April,  1890,  to  which  attention  is  called.  The  immediate 
object  of  Dr.  Ginxel's  essay  is  to  demolish  the  theory  by  which  Dr. 
Falb  of  Vienna  claims  to  predict  earthquakes ;  and  this  object  is 
accomplished  in  a  neat,  workmanlike  and  unanswerable  manner.    His 
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discussion  of  the  data  has  a  wider  interest  than  this  however,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  philosophy  of  scientific  method  in  general,  are  of 
j-iermanent  value.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  to  direct 
attention  to  this  essay,  which  will  have  both  a  local  and  a  general 
[     interest  to  our  members.  E.  S.  H. 

I 


Variations   in  the   Latitudes  of  Berlin,    Potsdam,  Pragi;e 

AND   StRASSBURG. 


It  is  known  that  the  four  observatories  named  are  making  simul- 
taneous determinations  of  their  latitudes  (by  Talcoit's  method) 
for  the  detection  of  short-period  variations  in  this  element.  During 
the  first  half  of  1889  no  variations  were  found.  The  observations  of 
the  last  half  of  the  year  seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  latitude  at  all  these  observatories,  amounting  to  about  half 
a  second  of  arc.     The  work  is  to  be  continued. 

The  observatories  of  Pulkowa,  Copenhagen,  Upsala  and  Lund 
are  engaged  in  obser\'ations  to  determine  the  long-period  changes  of 
latitude,  if  such  exist 

The  Latitude  of  Koenigsberg. 

Dr.  Rahts  has  compared  his  recent  observations  of  Polaris  with 

hose  of  Bessel,  with  the  object  of  detecting  any  change  in  the  lati- 

ade  of  Koenigsberg  in  the  past  forty  years.     Professor  Bruns  of 

"^Leipzig,  has  reviewed  Dr.  Rahts'  memoir  in  the  C.  J.  S.  der  Ast. 

Gesell.,  vol.  25,  p.  15  ;  and  the  following  is  a  free  translation  of  his 

remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  problem  : 

"It  is  theoretically  cert.iin  that  the  latitudes  of  stations  on  the 
earth  are  subject  to  variation,  just  as  all  other  data  which  depend  on 
the  arrangements  of  the  masses  of  matter  in  the  earth's  interior. 

"A  whole  series  of  processes  can  be  named,  any  one  of  which 
necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in  the  latitude.  Furthermore, 
it  is  certain,  empirically,  that  these  changes,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
detected  at  all,  at  present  attain  only  such  magnitudes  as  are  just 
barely  measurable  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  modern  observa- 
tions. If  now  we  wish  to  investigate  variations  of  the  latitude,  and 
to  be  independent  of  assumed  values  for  the  declinations  of  stars,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  measures  of  the  meridian-zenith-distances  of 
circumpolar  stars,  since,  for  known  reasons,  ob.servaiions  of  the  sun 
are  of  less  precision. 

"  The  value  of  the  latitude  depends,  therefore,  directly  on  the 
amount  of  the  refraction  at  the  zenith-distance  of  the  pole.     If,  then, 
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we  reduce  observations  made  at  two  different  times  with  the  same 
refraction-tables,  any  difference  between  the  two  observations  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  variation  of  the  latitude,  but  also  upon  the 
differences  between  the  tabular  and  the  true  refractions  at  the  two 
epochs.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  illogical  to  simply  assume  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  nature  a  datum  which  depends  on  meteorological 
conditions  to  be  constant,  without  further  research.  In  other  words, 
it  is  essential  in  each  determination  of  an  absolute  latitude,  to  deter- 
mine also  and  at  the  same  time  the  correction  of  the  refraction-table 
itself.  If,  for  example,  we  examine  closely  the  well-known  table  of 
variations  of  the  latitude  of  Pulkowa,  which  Nyren  has  printed  in 
his  memoir  on  this  subject,  we  shall  easily  see  that  the  above- 
mentioned  requirement  is,  in  general,  not  fulfilled.  It  is  sufficiently 
strange,  and  yet  the  fact  can  easily  be  established,  that  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  variations  in  the  different  determinations  of 
the  latitude  of  Pulkowa  at  different  times  are  solely  due  to  errors  in 
the  assumed  refractions,  cannot  be  controverted  without  a  new  series 
of  observations,  or  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  materials  now 
in  hand.  ^J 

"The  latitude  of  Koenigsberg,  from  Dr.  Rahts'  observations,  is 
54°  42'  so".43  (observations  of  1886-1887);  Bessel's  value  is  54° 
42'  so".56  (observations  of  1842-1844).  No  attention  has  been 
paid  in  these  observations  to  the  important  point  above  mentioned 
This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  present  work  alone :  for  a  glance 
into  astronomical  literature  will  show  plainly  that  many  astronomers 
regard  a  refraction-table  as  very  much  the  same  thing  as — let  us  say 
a  table  of  logarithms,  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner." 


Latitude  of  Washington. 
I  have,  among  my  papers,  collections  of  all  the  observatio 
available  for  such  a  discussion  of  the  latitude  of  the  Mural  Circle 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  (1845-1878), 
and  they  are  at  the  disposition  of  any  one  who  has  the  necessary 
leisure  to  reduce  them  properly.  Such  a  discussion  would  require  1 
determination  of  the  refraction  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
division  errors  of  the  Mural  Circle  before  it  is  dismounted  from  its 
place  in  the  present  observatory  building.  E.  S,  H. 
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Note  on  Photographing  the  Dark  Part  of  the  Mooiir 

It  is  found  by  experiments,  made  on  the  evening  of  April  2 1  st,  thai 
the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  when  the  moon's  age  is  2.9  days,  can  be 
photographed  with  the  twelve-inch  Equatorial  with  a  Seed  26  plate  in 
twenty  seconds — the  complete  outline  of  the  dark  part  just  showing 
with  this  exjwsure.  With  forty  seconds  and  seventy  seconds  the  dark 
part  was  conspicuous  and  details  on  it  were  clearly  shown. 

E.  E.  B 


Copies  or  Photographs  taken   at  the  Lick   Observatory- 
How  TO  obtain   them. 

The  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  has  been  authorized  to  sup- 
ply copies  of  some  of  the  negatives  taken  at  Mount  Hamilton  to  cer- 
tain photographers,  in  order  to  make  such  copies  available  generally. 
Copies  of  some  of  our  negatives  have  been  furnished  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  firms  accordingly.  Some  of  these  firms  (L  W.  Taber,  8 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  ;  Hill  &  Watkins,  Santa  Clara 
Street,  San  Jose,  and  Cayton  .\.  Douglas  &  Co.,  185  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,)  are  prepared  to  furnish  prints,  enlargements  and 
lantern  slides  from  such  negatives  as  they  now  have.  Other  negatives 
will  be  furnished  to  them  from  time  to  time.  E.  S.  H. 
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These  measures  were  made  with  the  36-inch  equatorial. 

S.  W.  a 
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IlNUTES   OF  THE    MEETING   OF  THE    BOARD     OF    DIRECTORS,    HELD 

AT  THE  Lick  Observatory,  May  31,   1890. 

Ji.  quorum  was  present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  By-Laws  as  printed  in  Piibl.  A.  S.  P.,  Vol,  II,  pages  34,  35,  36,  were 
adopted  by  Ihe  consenting  votes  of  nine  members,  to  wit :  Messrs.  Alvord, 
Burcxhaltbr,  Gramt,  Hill,  Holden,  Molera,   Pierson,  Schaehekle, 

ZlEI.. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Ktiolveii,  That  the  consenting  votes  of  nine  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  required  for  the  election  of  an  Honorary  or  of  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

Jiticlved,  That  the  bond  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer  A.  S.  P.  be  fixed  at 
SS.ooo. 

Ktiolved,  That  the  Society  will  assume  the  loss  of  the  dues  for  1890  of 
Rev.  C.  M.  Charroppin  (lost  in  the  mails.  February  II,  1890). 

/ifsolved.  That  the  President  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  be  nuthoriied  to 

a  paper,  accepting  the  arrangement  kindly  offered  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
ercantile  Library  Association,  relating  to  the  care  of  the  books  belonging  to 
the  Library  of  the  A.  .S.  P.  and  of  the  books  of  the  Montgomery  Library. 

The  following  thirty-three  members*  were  then  elected  by  the  Directors : 

Seth  Babson 408  California  Street,  S.  F.,»Cal. 

N.  Y.   Bailey Early  Grove,  Mississippi. 

A.  Cameron Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

Frederick  H.  Ciiapin, Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Charroppin,  S.  J.,       .     .     University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  M.  Thor.nburgh  Cropper,        .     .     1023  Ellis  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Earnest  L  Dver 966  18th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Oliver  Everett, 408  California  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Mn.  J.  A.  Fillmore, Occidental  Hotel,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

br.  David  Gill,  F.  R.  S {^'^^of^f^fiicT'''    ^"^''^^"^ 

jj    H    Heminc  i^*  '•'^  Street,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis, 

I  ■  ■  '' I     Minn. 

President  A.  C.  Hirst.       { ""jj^^^^^''^^^^   ""'  ^""'''='    *^°"'8' 

John  R.   Hooper, Howard  Nat.  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C-  W.   Irish Reno,  Nevada. 

Torvald  KOhl Odder,  Denmark. 

Henry  B.  Loomis Seattle,  Washington. 

Prof.  A.  A.  MiCHAELSON, Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hon.  Albert  Miller,* 532  California  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Miss  Grace  Morrill, Occidental  Hotel,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Paul  Morrill, Occidental  Hotel,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

C.  Moorman What  Cheer,  Keokuk  County,  Iowa. 

C.  J.  Nickerson Oroville,  Cal. 

Charles  Lane  Poor *J'^^'"''    "°P'''"'    University,    Balii- 

j      more,  Mu. 


*  An  Asterisk   (*}  \%  affixed  to  the  names   of  Life    Members  duly  elected. 
iuUc»  arc  noi  within  ihc  Postal  Union. 
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«4o  PubUcalions  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  &c. 

Prof    H    S    Pbitchktt  i  Observator)'  of  Washington  Uiuver^ 

Frol.    H.   S.    1  KITCHKTT ^      jjjy^   g,     Lo^j^^   j^^  1 

Dr.  H.  C.  Sawvkr 1320  Market  Street,  S.  F.,  Ctl. 

RlcARDO  SCHOTT  V  LariOS Malaga,  Spain. 

»..    n>n>r^>  M    Q>ii>i>  I  Catholic    University     of     America.' 

Rev.  Georos  M.  Sbarlk,       .    .     .     .  ^     BrookUnd.    D.    C. 

Melville  Smith, 24  Winihrop  Street,  Augusta,  Me. 

C.   F.  A.  Talbot, 204  California  Street,  S.  F.,  Cat. 

Richard  M.  Tobin Hibernia  Uank,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

W.   R.  Warner I  Care  of  Warner  &  Swase,-.  East  Pros- 

'  I     pect  btreet,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  C.  WiNLOCK Smithsonian    InsUtution.   Washing. 

'  (     ton,   D.  C. 

Adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting   of  the   Astronomical   Society 
THE  Pacific,  held  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
May  31,   1890. 

The  roinules  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Society  was  notified  that  the  By-Laws  as  printed  in  Vol.  II,  paces 
35.  36,  had  been  adopted. 

The  list  of  new  members  elected  was  read  by  the  Secretarj'. 

The  Committee  appointed  March  29,  lo  report  upon  a  plan  for  eslaliluihing 
an  observatory  for  the  members  of  the  Society,  asked  for  more  time  and  was 
continued. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  : 

a.     "  The  Eclipse  of  December  21,  1889,"  by  Edward  S.  Holuen. 

h.  *'  The  Astronomical  Society  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,"  by  A.  B.  DEftlv 
Secretary. 

c.     "Elements  of  Comet  Brooks  (March  19),"  by  A.  O.  I.euschker. 

(/.  "On  the  Criterion  of  Continuity  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable,  and 
on  the  Theorem  of  Mean  Value,"  by  Professor  I.  Stringham. 

t.     "  Does  the  Color  of  a  Star  indicate  its  Age  ?"  by  William  M.  Piersos. 

/.  "  Remarks  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  the  Corona,  previously  pro- 
posed," by  Professor  J.  M.  Schaeberle. 

g.  "  Note  on  the  Definition,  the  Resolving  Power  and  (he  Accuracy  of 
Microscopes  and  Telescopes,"  by  Professor  A.  A.  Michaelson. 

Owing  lo  lack  of  lime,  only  /  and  /  were  read.  All  ihe  papers  except 
/  are  printed  in  the  present  number  of  the  publications. 

Adjourned. 
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Corrections  to  Dr.  Kreutz's  Article  on  Die  Astronomischb  Gbsell 

SCHAFT. 

Dr.  Kreutz  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  following  corrections  lo 
translation  of  his  original  article  as  printed  in  PuhlifatioHj  A.  S.  P.,  volume 
page  41.  The  expression  "German  Astronomical  Society"  was  not  em|>l' 
by  the  author,  and  does  not  truly  represent  the  in/trnatianaJ  character  of 
Society.     On  page  45  (tine  19)  for  "naturally"  reotl  "in  reality." 
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OFFICERS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

Edwaed  S.  Holdbn  (Lick  Obsen-alory),  ....        Prcsidmt 

\Vm.  M.  PiERSON  (76  Nevada  Block.  S.   F.),     •        •        -         "I 

Frank  SouLt  (Students'  Observatory,  Berkeley),  -  I-  Vict-Prctiienti 

'.  H.  Wythe  (OakUnd), J 

Ihas.  Burckhalter  (Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland),  -  \  c      ,     ■ 

.  M.  SCHAEBERLE  (Lick  01»crvatory),     -        -        -        .         /         ^'trttarus 
E.  J.  MoLERA  (850  Van  Ness  Avenue,  S.  F.),        -        -        -  Trtiuurer 

Boarii  of  Directors — Messrs.  Alvord,  Eurckhaltkr,  GRANT,  HiLL,  HoLOEN, 

MoLERA,  PlERSON,  SCHAEBERLE,  SOULt,  VV^THE,  ZlEL. 

FtHcmce  Committee — Messrs.  PiERSON,  Molera,  Hill. 
Committee  on  Publication — Messrs.  HOLDEN,  Keeler,  Yale. 
Library  Committee — Messrs.  MoLERA,  BiJRCKHALTER,  PlERSON. 
Committee  on  the  Camet  AfeJai—Mtsit%.    HOLDEN  (ex-officio),    SCHABREKLE, 
Burckhalter. 


NOTICE. 


The  attention  of  new  members  is  called  to  Article  VIII  of  the  By-Laws, 
which  provides  that  the  annual  subscription,  paid  on  election,  covers  the  calen- 
dar year  only.  Subsequent  annual  payments  ore  due  on  January  ist  of  each  suc- 
ceedini;  calendar  year. 

It  is  intended  that  each  member  of  the  Society  shall  receive  a  copy  of  each 
one  of  the  Publications  fur  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to  membership  and 
for  all  subsequent  years.  If  there  have  been  (unfortunately)  any  omissions  in  this 
matter,  it  is  requested  that  the  .Secretaries  be  at  once  notilicd,  in  order  that 
the  missing  numbers  may  be  supplied. 

Members  are  requesteiJ  to  preserve  the  copies  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Society  as  sent  to  them.  Once  each  year  a  title  page  and  index  of  the  preceding 
numbers  will  also  be  sent  to  the  members,  who  can  then  bind  the  numbers 
together  into  a  volume. 

Complete  volumes  for  past  years  (preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  any 
member  was  elected)  will  also  l>e  supplied  to  niemlwrs,  so  far  as  the  stock  in  hand 
is  sufficient,  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  either  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  titles  of  papers  for  reading  should  be  communicated  to  either  of  the 
Secretaries  as  early  as   possible. 

Those  members  who  propose  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  at  Mount 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  "The  Secretary  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacilic,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  408  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  transportation, 
lodging,  etc 
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THE     URANIA     GESELLSCHAFT.* 


By  Dr.  M.  Wilhklm  Meyer,  Director. 


A  few  months  ago  Himmel  und  Erde,  the  journal  published  by 
the  Urania  Society,  printed  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  con- 
struction and  scientific  work  of  a  great  American  observatory — of 
that  observatorj'  which  is  regarded  by  all  astronomers  of  the  world 
with  a  certain  kind  of  envy,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  pride 
which  naturally  results  from  the  close  association  of  the  interests  of 
all  astronomers,  of  whatever  nation ;  for  we  all  know  well  that  the 
possession  of  this  great  instrument  of  investigation,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  munificence  of  a  single  individual,  and  has  been  so 
happily  wrought  out  to  completion,  must  advance  the  cause  of  astro- 
nomical science  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  the  Director  of  the  observatory 
referred  to,  has  now,  on  his  side,  requested  me  to  prepare  an  account 
of  the  founding  of  the  Urania  Institution,  with  which  I  have  been 
closely  connected  from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  has  been 
in  close  relations  with  the  Lick  Observatory  from  that  time,  since  the 
two  eslablishments  have  in  many  respects  a  similar  aim.  A  further 
parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  institutions,  namely:  the 
Urania  Institution,  like  the  Lick  Observatorj-,  is  devoted  to  the 
advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  although  with  less  powerful  appli- 
ances and  instruments;  it  owes  its  origin  to  private  capital,  and 
depends  for  its  support  upon  the  interest  of  the  great  public  in 
scientific  investigations.  It  is  with  so  much  the  greater  pleasure 
herefore  that  I  have  prepared  the  following  description  of  our  own 
stitution. 

In  view  of  the  continually  increasing  interest  which  the  public 
takes  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  their  manifold  applications  to  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  the  founders  of  the  Urania  Institution  long 
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ago  resolved  to  establish  some  popular  scientific  centre  or  building 
in  which  the  desires  of  the  people  for  increased  knowledge  in  these 
directions  could  be  satisfied.  Tlie  original  plan  of  Professor 
FoERSTER  for  a  popular  observator)',  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
visitors  at  the  Berlin  Observatory  (of  which  he  is  Director),  and  the 
consequent  disturbance  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  institution,  was, 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Meyer,  the  present  Director  of  the  new 
institute,  so  modified  as  to  include  physical,  microscopical  and  other 
branches  of  natural  science.  An  auditorium  or  scientific  theatre,  in 
which  curious  or  remarkable  natural  phenomena  could  be  presented 
to  the  public  by  the  aid  of  scenic  art,  was  also  included  in  the  plan. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Herr  von  Gossler, 
at  once  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  project,  and  placed  the  nec- 
essar)'  site  for  the  building  at  our  disposal,  in  the  park  for  the  national 
exposition  at  Berlin. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1 888,  the  patrons  of  the  new  undertaking, 
at  that  time  already  numbering  122,  met  and  formed  a  joint-stock 
company — but  a  stock  company  of  such  a  remarkable  character  as 
has  ijerhaps  never  before  existed.  The  shares  (each  of  500  marks 
or  about  $125)  are  not  transferable,  and  they  cannot  be  bought  or 
sold.  The  object  of  the  company  is  defined  to  be  simply  the  dif- 
fusion of  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature.  Yearly 
dividends,  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  may  be  paid,  if  justified  by 
the  financial  success  of  the  undertaking.  Every  member  has  the 
right  of  admission  to  all  lectures  or  other  entertainments,  and  receives 
free  of  charge  the  illustrated  journal,  Himmel  und  Erde,  published 
monthly  by  the  society.  The  available  capital  at  the  time  of  in- 
corporation was  about  $51,000,  and  has  since  been  increased  to 
$100,000,  while  the  number  of  members  is  now  375.  I 

'ITie  Board  of  Directors  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following 
members : 

President,  Professor  H.  Landolt;  Vice  President,  Dr.  H.  Paetei 
Herr  T.  Heese;  H.  Herzog;  Dr.  M.  Marcuse;  Herr  T.  Schiff 
Herr  W.  von  Siemens;  Herr  W.  Zwicker. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  is  composed  of  the  following  persons : 

The  President:  Herr  Geheimer  Regicrungsrath  Professor  Dr. VV, 
Foerster  (Director  of  the  Berlin  Observator)-). 

The  Director  of  the  Society :    Dr.  Max  Wilhelm  Mever. 

Member  on  behalf  of  the  Konigliche  Staats-Regierung :  der 
vortragendc  Rath  im  K.  Unterrichts-Ministerium  Herr  O.  Neumann. 

Herr  Rentier  A.  Tost. 


ng 
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"  The  direction  of  the  work  of  construction  was  undertaken  by 
Geheimer  Oberregierungs-Rath  Herr  Spieker,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  designs  for  the  building 
were  perfected  by  Herr  Ditmar,  Landesbauinspiektor,  and  the  build- 
ing erected  in  accordance  with  these  plans  by  Herr  Andree,  Regier- 
tnngsbaumeister.  The  accompanying  photo-lithograph  shows  the 
principal  faqade  of  the  completed  building,  and  the  various  figures 
give  the  plans  of  the  different  stories.  The  institution  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  on  July  2,  1S89,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 

•  had  been  visited  by  not  less  than  60,000  persons. 
The  work  of  the  institution  is  divided  into  five  principal  dei>art- 
menis,  the  astronomical,  physical,  mechanical,  microscopical,  and  the 
•  department  of  scientific  lectures  in  connection  with  the  auditorium, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  editorial  management  of  the  monthly 
journal.  Each  of  these  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  me- 
chanical, is  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  official.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Astronomical  Department  is  at  present  Dr.  F.  Korber; 
the  former  su(ierintendent,  Dr.  M.  Zwink,  having  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  in  the  Strassburg  Observatory.  With  him  are  asso- 
ciated Herren  Archenhold  and  ScHWAHN,and  a  number  of  younger 
astronomers,  who  assist  with  the  telescopes  on  public  evenings.  The 
Physical  Department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  E. 
Goldstein;  Herr  P.  Spies  is  superintendent,  assisted  by  several 
younger  physicists,  who  aid  in  instructing  the  public  in  the  use  of  the 
instruments.  The  Microscopical  Department  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Professor  W.  Prever,  but  the  office  of  superintendent 
is  as  yet  vacant.  The  auditorium  is  in  charge  of  Herr  W.  Kranz, 
who  has  the  supervision  of  the  scenic  arrangements,  machinery  and 
apparatus  connected  with  the  public  exhibitions,     The  more  strictly 

» business  affairs  of  the  Association  are  managed  by  Herr  Bruck. 
There  are  about  thirty  minor  officials  and  employes  in  the  different 
departments,  so  that  some  forty  jiersons  are  engaged  in  carrj-ing  on 
the  work  of  the  institution,  exclusive  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 

I  journal. 
I  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account 
of  the  equipment  and  work  of  the  different  departments.  The 
principal  instrument  of  the  Astronomical  Department,  and  the  one 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  attraction  of  the  establishment, 
is  a  twelve-inch  refractor  with  objective  by  Schott  &  Co.  of  Jena, 
which  in  Germany  is  only  exceeded  in  size  by  the  telescope  at  Strass- 
burg.    The  figure  of  the  glass,  as  well  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
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mechanical  parts  of  the  mounting,  appear  from  the  tests  we  have 
been  able  to  apply  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  of  great  excellence. 

The  instrument  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  a  iX)lar)Eing 
helioscope,  and  a  complete  set  of  eye-pieces  ranging  in  power  froi 
70  to  1,300  diameters.     Photographic  and  spectroscopic  apparati 
has  not  yet  been  supplied.     Among  the  novel  or  interesting  detail 
of  the  attachments  may  be  mentioned  the  electrical  illumination 
the  circles  and  micrometer,  and  the  electrical  driving-clock,  which 
is  similar  to  the  one  used  on  the  ten-inch  refractor  at   Geneva, 
this  arrangement  the  current  from  a  storage  battery  drives  an  electii 
motor  attached  to  the  clock-work,  its  power  being  regulated  by 
conical  pendulum. 

Since  it  is  the  object  of  our  institution  not  only  to  exhibit  natui 
phenomena  and  the  workings  of  natural  forces,  but  to  illustrate  the  a] 
plications  of  mechanical  and  technical  skill  in  their  study,  the  latest 
mechanical  devices  have  been  employed  in  the  equipment.  The 
dome  of  the  twelve-inch  refractor,  for  example,  is  provided  with  a 
hydraulic  elevating  floor  similar  to  the  one  in  use  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, capable  of  lifting  twenty  persons  into  the  most  convenient 
position  for  observation.  The  dome,  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  is 
also  rotated  by  hydraulic  power,  and  the  shutter  closed  by  the  same 
means.  An  arrangement  will  be  added  by  which  the  rotation  of  the 
dome  can  be  electrically  controlled  from  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope. 

The  Urania  Observatory  has  also  five  other  telescopes,  A 
inch  refractor,  with  optica!  parts  by  Reinfelder  and  Hertf.l 
mounting  by  Hevde,  stands  in  the  smaller  dome,  on  the  east.  I 
is  provided  with  clock-work  and  micrometer.  In  the  west  dome  is 
simple  four-inch  equatorial,  also  with  clock-work.  On  the  wei 
platform,  in  the  open  air,  but  protected  by  canvas  covers,  are  a 
inch  reflector,  with  alt-azimuth  mounting,  and  a  two-and-a-half-ia 
transit  instrument  for  time  observations.  On  the  east  platform  is 
equatorially  mounted  comet-seeker  of  five  inches  aperture,  the  opli 
arrangements  of  which  offer  some  peculiarities  of  constructii 
The  objective  is  of  Jena  glass,  with  curves  worked  according  t( 
Gauss'  formula,  the  outer  surface  being  concave.  This  combinaiioi 
gives  a  remarkably  large  field  and  great  brilliancy. 

The  four  last  described  instruments  and  the  mechanical  parts 
the  twelve-inch  refractor  are  by  Carl  Bamberg,  of  Friedenau,  ne; 
Berlin. 

The  standard  clock  of  the  observatory,  by  Tiede,  stands  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  large  dome,  and  electrically  controls  two  less  perfect 
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clocks,  one  in  each  of  the  small  domes.  One  of  these  in  its  turn 
controls  a  dial  in  the  large  dome.  Electric  connections  extend  from 
all  parts  of  the  observatory  to  a  chronograph,  on  which  the  exact 
time  of  an  observation  can  be  recorded  by  means  of  the  standard 
clock. 
^P  All  these  arrangements  are  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  de- 
signs, and  have,  of  course,  not  been  provided  merely  for  the  satisfac- 
»tion  of  public  curiosity,  but  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  we  have  already  been  able  to  fully 
verify,  that  the  great  majority  of  visitors  are  not  greatly  edified  by  a 
view  through  a  telescope.  It  is  true  that  an  observatory  possesses  a 
great  attraction  for  the  public ;  each  person  expects  to  see  undreamed- 
of wonders  in  the  worlds  above  us  when  he  looks  into  an  in- 
strument The  disappointment  is  therefore  very  great  when,  for 
example,  the  brilliant  light  of  the  full  moon  has  attracted  crowds  of 
Wsitors  to  the  observatory,  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  them  that 
even  the  best  telescopes  show  but  little  on  the  full  moon,  and  that 
the  most  favorable  time  for  observation  is  when  the  moon  is  near 
quadrature ;  or  when  they  are  shown  a  fixed  star,  and  learn  that  the 
minuteness  of  the  point  of  light  seen  in  the  telescope  is  owing  to  the 
immense  distance  of  the  suns  scattered  through  space.  Instructive 
articles  in  the  papers  setting  forth  these  facts  are  of  but  little  service. 
It  is  necessary  to  gradually  modify  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the 
public  by  a  more  thorough  and  striking  method  of  instruction  ;  and 
to  this  end  we  must  pursue  a  proper  course  with  our  own  astronom- 
ical workers,  and  give  them  opj>ortunities  to  carry  on  actual  scientific 
investigations.  In  this  way  only  can  they  fully  succeed  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  a  comprehensive 
glance  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

When,  on  account  of  the  throngs  that  come  to  the  observatory  on 
clear  evenings,  the  time  allowed  to  each  person  is  less  than  is  required 
for  a  complete  satisfaction  of  his  wishes,  and  one  is  comptelled  to  leave 
the  telescope  somewhat  dissatisfied,  we  ask  such  a  visitor  to  pass 
from  the  observatory  itself  into  the  auditorium,  where  instruction  is 
given  on  the  subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  illustrated  by  means  of 
views  projected  on  a  screen,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  of  6,000  candle- 
power.  From  the  mutual  support  of  the  two  departments  our  visitors 
derive  a  pleasure  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  In  the  first  half  year 
as  many  as  503  such  lectures,  each  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  were 
given  in  the  auditorium,  and  a  continually  increasing  collection  of 
intern  slides,  now  about  700.  in  number,  has  been  \iscd 'wv  \\\u'5.\.t^v- 
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ing  them.    These  lectures  were  not  all,  however,  devoted  to  astronomy,  ^^ 
but  covered  the  various  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  institution. 

The  Physical  Department  is  even  more  attractive  to  the  visitors 
of  Urania  than  the  Astronomical,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  novel 
manner  in  which  Professor  Goldstein  has  arranged  the  apparatus.  . 
In  all  other  museums  and  collections,  handling  the  instruments  is  ^| 
strictly  forbidden ;  but  here  they  are  so  contrived  that  the  visitors,  by  ^^ 
touching  an  electric  button,  can  set  the  machinery  in  motion.  If,  for 
exa.mple,  the  visitor  presses  a  knob  on  the  first  case  of  the  electrical 
collection,  he  sends  a  powerful  current  from  the  storage  batteries 
through  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  by  which  the  wire  is  heated  to 
incandescence,  and  he  is  taught  one  of  the  simplest  effects  of  the 
ftassage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  resisting  medium.  The 
next  case  contains  a  somewhat  similar  piece  of  appairatus,  but  quite 
a  number  of  different  metals  are  acted  on  by  the  current  Another 
case  illustrates  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electricity ;  another, 
the  reverse  of  this  process,  the  production  of  a  current  by  chemical 
combination.  In  the  same  way  are  illustrated  all  the  most  important 
and  interesting  phenomena  of  electrical  action,  such  as  the  magnetic 
effect  of  a  coil  transmitting  a  current,  the  mutual  attraction  or  repul- 
sion of  currents  and  their  inductive  effects,  as  well  as  the  operation  of 
instruments  based  upon  these  principles. 

Opposite  to  the  electrical  is  the  optical  collection,  where  we  find 
mirrors  and  lenses  illustrating  the  formation  of  images;  sftectroscopes, 
with  which  the  spectra  of  various  substances  can  be  examined  at 
pleasure  by  pressing  a  knob;  polariscopes,  Geissler  and  Crookes 
tubes,  illuminated  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
other  instruments. 

The  electric  current  which  serves  for  these  instruments  and  for 
the  other  purposes  of  the  institution,  is  furnished  by  ten  large  storage 
batteries,  which  are  charged  by  a  dynamo,  driven  by  a  twelve-horse- 
power gas-engine  in  the  cellar.  From  the  storage  batteries  wires  lead 
to  all  parts  of  the  building.  All  the  electrical  machinery  and  con- 
nections were  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  mention  the  great  number  of  instruments 
in  the  Physical  Department,  some  of  which,  as,  for  example,  those  in 
the  acoustical  collection,  excite  great  interest  in  the  public.  But  we 
must  make  special  reference  to  the  phonograph,  which,  on  account 
of  its  pecular  interest,  is  mounted  in  a  room  by  itself^  Unfortunately, 
this  instrument,  like  a  telescope,  can  be  used  by  but  one  or  at  most 
a  very  few  persons  at  a  time,  aivd  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  vis- 
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ular  order,  as  at  the  telescopic  exhibitions.    Two  complete 

phonographs,  with  many  accessories  (cylinders  with  musical  pieces, 

etc,)  have  been  generously  presented  to    the   institution    by  Mr. 

IrisoN,  and  the  skill  of  our  own  physicists  has  largely  increased  the 

uipment.     AVith  these  instruments  special  exhibitions  are  given,  on 

evenings,  at  advanced  rates. 

After  the  Physical  Department  comes  the  Microscopical,  intro- 

cing  us  to  the  wealth  of  animate  and  inanimate  forms  which  sur- 

Dnd  us  on  every  side,  but  which  would  be  forever  unknown  lo  the 

ided  vision.     We  may  regard  the  Physical  Department  as  a  con- 

tjng  link  between  the  Astronomical  and  the  Microscopical,  the 

'hole  bringing  before  our  minds  a  true  picture  of  nature,  and  teach- 

us  what  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  forget  in  contemplating  the 

it  bodies  dealt  with  by  astronomy — that  every  infinitesimal  particle 

these  is  itself  a  world  of  wonders,  whose  place  and  purpose  in 

rroing  the  mighty  whole  of  creation  is  hidden  from  all  except 

iofinite  wisdom. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  objects  which  offer  the  greatest  instruction 

d  entertainment  under  microscopical  examination,  only  a  few  can 

exhibited  in  the  institution.     Fifty  compound  microscopes,  and 

lany  simple  ones,  are  mounted  in  favorable  situations  in  the  build- 

g.     In  some  of  these  are  crystals  showing  the  beautiful  colors  pro- 

ced  by  polarized  light ;  in  others  diatoms,  low  forms  of  animal  life, 

rtsof  insects,  and  other  preparations  selected  by  Professor  Preyer 

as  best  illustrating  the  variety  of  curious  forms  abounding  in  the  land 

d  sea.     Among  the  interesting  features  of  this  department  is  a 

iece  of  apparatus  which  renders  visible  the  development  of  the 

hick,  the  egg  being  warmed  by  electricity  in  a  manner  devised  by 

rofessor  Preyer.     Joining  this  department  is  a  collection  of  scien- 

c  instruments  by  various  makers  in  Germany,  illustrating  the  most 

5ned  devices  for  exact  measurements  and  physical  investigations. 

ese  instruments  are  exhibited  by  permission  of  the  institution,  and 

for  sale. 

The  fifth  department  of  our  institution  consists  of  the  scientific 
eatre,  or  auditorium,  and  its  adjuncts.  The  nature  of  the  enter- 
inments  given  here  has  been  stated  above.  The  stage,  which  has 
ready  been  found  somewhat  too  small  for  its  purpose,  is  a  copy  on 
small  scale  of  the  stages  of  our  large  theatres,  with  all  the  me- 
anical  devices  used  in  them,  and  was  planned  by  Herr  Brandt,  of 
the  Royal  Theatre  of  Berlin.  The  electric  lighting  is  by  Siemens  & 
JHalske,  and  the  hydraulic  machinery  of  the  stag,e  b^  C.  tt.o^¥^  &. 
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Co.,  who  were  aJso  the  builders  of  the  dome  for  the  iwelve-incB 
equatorial. 

It  is  evident  that  many  additions  to  the  ordinary  outfit  of  a  tb 
atrical  stage  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Urania  exiiibitioe 
Since  there  are  no  actors,  a  floor  is  not  ordinarily  required,  the  le 
turer  standing  at  a  small  desk  placed  on  one  side,  but  it  is  placed 
position  for  the  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  the  stage  being  Iha 
occupied  by  a  long  table.  For  e.xhibitions  which  are  illustrated  wil 
lantern  projections,  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  curtain  is 
with  a  while  screen,  and  the  views  are  projected  by  a  lantern  ha* 
a  6,000  candle-power  electric  light  at  the  other  end  of  the 
The  apparatus,  by  Plossl  &  Ca,  of  Vienna,  is  arranged  to  projc 
opaque  as  well  as  transparent  objects,  microscopic  preparations,  and 
polariscopic  and  spectroscojjic  phenomena  For  the  present  the 
short  afternoon  lectures  that  were  given  during  the  first  half  jear 
our  exi-stence  have  been  discontinued,  and  longer  entertainments 
given  in  the  evening.  Two  illustrated  lectures  prepared  by  ih 
present  writer,  entitled  "From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,"  and 
History  of  the  Primeval  World,"  have  been  repeated  by  Hcrr  BerA 
MANN  one  hundred  and  twenty  times.  Other  subjects  have 
"Light,"  "Heat,"  "Sound,"  "Electricity,"  "The  Sun,"  "The  Mc 
"The  Planets,  Comets  and  Meteors,"  "Life  in  the  Depths  of 
Ocean,"  "The  Relations  between  Plants  and  Animals,'"  and  maaj 
others,  drawn  from  the  domains  of  physics,  astronomy  and  blc 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that  our  entertainment 
are  not  mere  lectures,  but  are  given  with  all  due  regard  to  spectaculi 
effect,  the  assistance  of  the  scenic  artist  and  stage  mechanician  being 
called  upon  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  physicist  or  the  astron* 
omer.  By  this  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  spectator  and  his  love  of  iba 
beautiful  and  the  striking,  we  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  a  de 
impression  than  if  the  appeal  were  made  to  his  intellect  alone: 
the  "  History  of  the  Primeval  World  "  the  spectators  see  the  gradii 
evolution  of  the  earth  from  the  chaos  of  the  original  nebula; 
see  the  lightning  and  the  eruptions,  and  hear  the  thunder  of  the  1 
mendous  struggle  between  fire  and  water  as  the  earth  gradu 
cools,  and  trace  in  the  shifting  scenery  the  changes  which  led  up  I 
its  present  peaceful  condition. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  more  technical  lectures,  addressed  Ic 
smaller  circle  of  hearers,  are  given,  in  place  of  the  entertainme 
just  described. 

Instruction  of  a  siiU  \\'\g,V\eT  pa.da  vs  also  given  by  the  institution 
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\  the  form  of  lessons  on  the  use  of  astronomical  and  physical  instru- 
ments, and  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  microscope,  and  lectures 
on  these  and  other  subjects  will  be  given  during  the  next  winter. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  laboratories,  and  the 
machinery  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  institution,  as  will  be 
seen  on  consulting  the  plan.  Among  the  more  important  mechanical 
devices  we  may  call  especial  attention  to  the  gas-engine,  which  drives 
a  dynamo  for  charging  the  storage  batteries,  and  a  force-pump  for 
replenishing  the  hydraulic  reservoirs ;  and  to  the  machinery  connected 
with  the  hydraulic  apparatus  for  raising  the  floor  and  turning  the 
dome  of  the  large  telescope.     From  here  also  starts  the  maze  of 

^piater  and  gas  pipes,  electric  cables  and  telephone  wires  which  is 
spread  throughout  the  building  above. 

We  have  found,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  various  departments  of  Urania  outlined  above  have  been  recog- 
nized by  all  classes  of  society.  Over  60,000  persons  visited  the 
institution  during  the  first  half  year  of  its  existence,  as  has  been  said. 
Among  these  were  a  great  number  of  students,  in  whose  favor  a 
reduction  of  half  the  regular  price  was  made,  and  many  teachers  of 
the  city  schools,  who  are  admitted  free.  School  children  under  the 
care  of  their  teachers  have  also  been  admitted,  since  the  middle  of 
November,  three  times  a  week,  during  the  forenoon,  and   special 

'  entertainments  are  given  every  Sunday  morning  to  workingmen  at 
an  entrance  price  of  only  twenty  pfenninge  (five  cents).  Various 
societies  and  corjiorations  have  secured  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
attendance  during  the  afternoon  hours  on  Sundays,  and  the  doors 
are  then  not  opened  to  the  general  public  until  three  o'clock.  The 
permanency  of  our  institution  is  assured  beyond  doubt  by  this  great 
and  increasing  popularity,  and  the  satisfaction  in  its  management 
that  we  are  assured  is  felt'  by  all  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
our  own. 


Since  the  foregoing  article  was  put  in  type,  the  Report  of  Ctselhchn/t 
l/raHia  for  the  past  year  has  been  received.  From  this  interesting  paper  the  fol- 
lowing notes  are  taken  :  Since  the  o|)cning  of  the  instiluiion  to  the  public,  vis- 
itors have  been  admiiied  on  268  days,  and  no  less  than  95,000  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Among  these  must  be  counted  5,600 
students,  7.900  members  of  various  societies,  5,600  members  of  workingmen's 
uscieiies,  and  11,100  pupils  from  the  city  schools.  The  greatest  number  ol 
visitors  on  any  one  day  was  1,310.  Three  hundred  and  ihitleen  lectures  of  about 
ninety  minutes  long,  and  live  hundred  and  eighty-two  lectures  of  thirty  minutes 
in  tenglh,  have  been  given. 

The  receipts  for  the  268  days  in  (juestion  have  been  ovu  $z6,qoo  ^c>\  «Xxna. 
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$98  per  day).     The  greatest  receipt  for  a  single  day  has  been  $221.     llie 

peniies  Tor  a  whole  year  have  been : 

For  salaries,  etc (about)  $l3,jSo 

"   supplies,  etc "  6,549 

"   advcrlisemenU,  etc *'  >,37l 

In  all (about)  $22,301 

The  journal,  Himmtl  und  Erdt,  has  at  present  1,500  pa}'ing  subscribers, 
and  has  cost  some  $3,800  more  than  the  receipts  from  subscribers.  It  has  ren- 
dered most  valuable  service  to  science,  not  only  by  its  important  articles,  but  also 
by  its  capital  reproductions  of  astronomical  and  other  drawings  and  pbotc^rapbi. 
Id  this  direction  it  has  already  conquered  an  absolutely  unique  position. 

The  foregoing  statistics  speak  eloquently  of  the  immense  usefulness  of  this 
popular  astronomical  institute  in  its  very  varied  relations,  and  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  its  first  year's  work  is  a  promise  for  its  continued  prosperity  in  the  future. 
The  benefits  which  such  an  establishment  confers  are  manifold  and  far-reaching 
— from  instruction  to  thousands  of  pupils  in  the  schools  up  to  opportunities  of  re- 
search in  many  branches  afforded  to  skilled  scientists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
brilliant  success  of  GestlhchafI  Urania  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America.  Fixed  ob- 
servatories already  established  can  do  no  more  useful  work  than  by  cooperating 
with  such  popular  institutions  in  the  fullest  manner.  E.  S.  H. 
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AT    THE     LICK 


By  Edward  S.  Holdcn. 


The  editors  of  the  International  Annual  have  kindly  asked  me 
for  an  account  of  our  photographic  work  at  the  Lick  Obser>'atory, 
and  although  (for  reasons  not  necessary  to  state  here)  our  work 
of  this  kind  has  but  just  begun,  I  am"  very  glad  to  comply  with 
their  request,  and  to  give  very  briefly  our  experience  up  to  this  timr 

The  experiments  so  far  made  indicate  that  the  photographic 
lens  (thirty-three  inches  aperture,  570  inches  focus)  will  be  found  as 
satisfactory  as  the  visual  objective,  thirty-six  inches  aperture,  694 
inches  focus.  Both  of  these  were  made  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 
The  mounting  of  the  great  telescope  is  by  Warner  &  Swasey  of 
Cleveland,  and  this  also  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
dome  of  seventy-five  feet  diameter  (made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco),  with  its  elevating  floor  (sixty-one  feet  in  diameter), 


*  Reprinted  (with  additions)  from  tlie  tnttmatioiuit  AmmMMl  «/  Antiuny' 
SK/bliM,  /Sfo. 
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Photographs  of  Stars. 


has  worked  well,  and  the  latter  has  proved  itself  to  be  almost  essen- 
tial in  photographic  operations  with  so  great  a  telescope. 

A  number  of  subjects  have  hardly  been  touched  at  all,  such  as 
the  photography  of  planets  and  direct  enlargement ;  and  the  various 
difficulties  in  our  other  work  are  not  yet  all  conquered,  or  even  un- 
derstood, but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  success  can  be 
attained.  The  observatory  is  very  fortunate' in  counting  among  its 
astronomers  Messrs.  Burnham  and  Barnard,  whose  photographic 
skill  and  experience  is  equal  to  their  astronomical  ability.  The  other 
astronomers  engage  in  the  work  of  exposing  and  measuring  the 
negatives,  but  all  the  photographic  work  proper  has  been  done  by 
these  gentlemen  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

I\  In  astronomical  photography  of  stars  we  may  have  different 
bjects  in  view.  We  may  wish  for  a  picture  of  the  stars  merely;  or 
\  measure  their  distances  apart ;  or,  finally,  to  determine  their 
holographic  brightness.  The  stars  may  be  photographed  as  dots 
f.  e.,  with  the  telescope  driven  by  clock-work  to  follow  the  stars  in 
their  courses  from  rising  towards  setting)  or  as  trails  (the  stars  mov- 

I  ing  across  the  stationary  plate  from  east  towards  west).     In  the  first 

II  case  (dots),  we  secure  the  impressions  of  fainter  and  fainter  stars, 
(I     according  as  the  exposure  is  longer  and  longer.     In  the  second  case, 

we  shall  have  no  trails  from  the  fainter  stars,  on  account  of  the  short 
exposure.  \V'ith  the  great  telescope  a  star  on  the  equator  moves 
tHs  of  an  inch  on  the  plate  in  one  second  of  time,  and  ii's  inches 
in  one  minute  of  time.  Hence,  only  the  brighter  stars  (about  7th 
magnitude  or  so)  register  their  trails  at  the  equator.  The  stars  near 
the  pole  move  very  much  slower,  and  stars  of  the  13th  or  14th  inag- 
aitude  will  trail 

To  obtain  star  pictures  or  maps,  long  exposures  are  necessary 
with  any  telescope.  If  the  instrument  is  intended  to  register  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  stars,  it  should  have  a  focus  relatively 
short.  Refractors  with  a  double  objective,  on  the  model  of  a  por- 
trait combination,  have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  The 
Harvard  College  Observator)'  has  been  using  portrait  lenses  of  eight 
inches  ajjerture  and  forty-four  inches  focus  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
now  making  a  similar  lens  of  twenty-four  inches  aperture  and  eleven 
feet  focus.  Reflectors  are  very  suitable  also,  and,  in  nay  opinion,  the 
next  great  telescope  for  photography  should  be  a  reflector  of  large 
aperture  and   short   focus.      Mr.   Ccmmon,   of   Londotv,  has  \vi%\. 
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mounted  a  five-foot  reflector  of  this  class,  and  its  performance 
be  eagerly  watched,  in  order  to  see  what  work  is  to  be  expected  from 
instruments  of  this  construction. 

If  stars  are  to  be  taken  as  dots,  the  clock  must  follow  the  moti 
of  the  stars  very  accurately,  or  else  the  telescope  (or  the  photographic 
plate)  must  be  moved  by  hand  from  time  to  time,  to  correct  the 
irregularities  of  the  clock-work  motion  and  the  small  changes  in  the 
star's  apparent  position,  due  to  refraction,  etc. 

In  the  Lick  telescope,  the  photographic  focus  is  forty-seven  feet 
six  inches.  The  slightest  wandering  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  or 
the  slightest  flexure  of  the  tube,  etc.,  will  produce  a  comparatively 
great  displacement  of  the  image  on  the  plate. 

Our  driving-clock  is  electrically  controlled  from  a  standard  clock, 
so  that  it  goes  at  precisely  the  right  rate.  But  we  still  find  it  necessary 
to  move  the  plate  by  hand  (by  means  of  two  screws  at  right  angles 
to  each  other),  to  correct  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  train  beyond 
the  clock,  refraction,  flexure,  etc.  A  guiding  eye-piece  is  attached  to 
the  plate  itself,  and  a  guiding  star  is  kept  exactly  at  the  intersection 
of  two  wires  in  the  eye-piece,  by  moving  a  slide  which  carries  both 
plate  and  eye-piece.     (See  the  accompanying  plate.) 

Such  a  long-focus  telescope  as  ours  cannot  produce  maps  of  the 
faintest  stars  as  easily  as  such  maps  can  be  made  by  shorter-focused 
instruments.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  immense  advantage  in 
the  scale  of  the  picture,  i"  of  arc  =^  0.003  inches;  o".oi  == 
0.00003  inches.  It  is  easy  to  measure  the  distance  apart  of  two  dots 
or  trails  (under  a  suitable  microscope)  correctly  to  o".o3  or  sa 
Hence,  the  relative  positions  of  stars  (or  of  craters  on  the  moon,  etc) 
can  be  accurately  and  quickly  fixed  from  our  negatives. 

To  detect  shrinkage  of  the  film,  we  impress  the  image  of  a 
reticle  ruled  in  squares  on  the  negative  before  exposure,  and,  on 
development,  we  have  these  squares  displayed.  \  comparison  of  the 
squares  of  the  reticle  with  the  squares  of  the  negative  will  detect 
distortions  of  the  film,  etc.  For  accurate  measures  our  negatives 
must  be  made  on  plate  glass.  The  beautiful  reticles  which  we  have 
were  ruled  at  the  Potsdam  Observatory  by  Professor  H.  C.  Vogel 
and  Dr.  Scheiner. 

Thus,  wherever  scale  is  of  importance,  as  for  measures  of  parallax,' 
etc,  the  great  telescope  has  a  decided  advantage  over  shorter-focused 
telescopes.  A  distance  of  2000"  to  3000"  of  arc  can  be  measured 
with  a  probable  error  of  not  more  than  o".  i  or  o".2. 

Trails  of  stars  cat\  be  \ised  to  measure  differences  of  declinatioa 
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Compound  Slide -Rest    kor  cakryino   the  Negative   Plate   oi'   ihe 
tuirtv-six-inch  e(3uatorlal. 

(By  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Ruyal  Asirononiical  Society.) 
The  mechanical  pan*  made  by  Wapneh  &  Swasev  ;  the  opcical  by  J.  A.  IIrakhrar. 

The  frame  A  A  is  hsed  in  ihe  lube  al  right  angles  to  ihe  npiical  axis.  The 
frame  1)  and  everything  above  is  muvable  in  declinaliuii  by  the  handle  Itecl.;  ihe 
frame  E  and  the  eye-piece  G  are  inuvable  in  righl-ascensiun  by  the  handle  K.A. 
The  guiding  eyepiece  G  receives  n  beam  fruin  the  objecl-glnss,  and  the  ini.ige  of 
a  star  is  kept  on  its  cross-wires  by  suitably  moving  the  handles.  The  wires  are 
lighted  by  a  small   incandescent  lamp.     The  plate-holder  shown  in  the  cut  is 

S8  •:  lo;  the  image  of  the  moon  is  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  I  and  II  are 
curtains  on  spring  rollers,  fur  quick  exposures.  The  two  handles  and  Ihe  end 
of  G  project  several  inches  outside  uf  Ihe  telescope  tube. 
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(perpendicular  to  the  trails),  and  thus  to  determine  parallax,  etc 
Trails  are  also  suitable  for  measures  of  the  photographic  brightness 
of  stars.  For  this  purpose,  it  seems  best  to  give  all  stars  the  same 
exposure,  and  this  can  be  effected  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Schaeberle 
of  the  Lick  Observatory)  by  causing  the  plate  to  follow  the  stars  in 
right  ascension,  but  to  trail  in  declination  ;  that  is,  to  make  the  stars 
impress  themselves  on  a  piate  which  follows  their  motion  from  east  to 
west,  but  which  is  also  driven  by  a  second  clock-work  at  a  uniform 
rate  from  north  to  south.  Every  star  sufficiently  bright  can  thus  be 
compared  with  Polaris,  and  the  photographic  brightness  of  each  star, 
in  terms  of  that  of  Polaris  as  unity,  can  be  deduced.  The  same 
thing  can  be  (less  accurately,  I  think,)  determined  by  measuring  the 
diameter  of  the  images  of  the  various  stars,  and  by  comparing  the  di- 
ameters of  the  various  stars  with  that  of  Polaris  on  the  same  ptate. 

The  subject  of  photographic  photometry  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  stain  on  the  plate  and  the  ex- 
posure time.  Captain  Abney,  whose  authority  is  of  the  highest,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  deposit  of  silver  made  by  different 
iritensities  of  light,  varies  in  density*  directly  as  the  intensity  of  light 
acting — this,  of  course,  within  such  limits  that  the  reversal  of  the 
image  is  not  commenced,  and  that  the  film  is  not  in  any  part  ex- 
hausted of  the  silver  salt  that  can  be  reduced."  Our  own  experiments 
on  this  subject  (which  are  just  begun)  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat 
less  general  conclusion. 

As  the  question  is  fundamental,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
the  conclusions  we  have  so  far  attained,  with  the  proper  reserve,  since 
further  experiment  may  modify  the  results  now  apparently  reached. 
For  a  light  of  a  given  intensity,  I,  for  example,  it  seems  to  follow 
from  our  work,  that  for  very  short  exposures  the  density  of  the  deposit 
D  increases  very  much  faster  than  directly  as  the  time,  T.  For 
longer  expKDSures,  the  density  D'  becomes  more  nearly  proportional  to 
T' ;  for  still  longer  exposures,  the  proportion  again  falls  off,  long  be- 
fore the  halation  stage  is  reached. 

Thus,  for  light  of  intensity,  I,  we  have  from  zero  to  T ;  D  varies 
more  rapidly  than  directly  as  the  time ;  from  T'  to  T",  D  varies  as 
the  time  ;  from  T"  to  T'",  D  varies  less  rapidly  than  directly  as  the 
lime.  For  light  of  intensity,  i,  the  density  d  goes  through  these  three 
aages  of  different  intervals  /'  —  o  ;   t"  —  e  ;  t'"  —  /". 

A  very  important  point  seems  to  be  that  /'  is  not  the  same  as  T'; 

•  I  uadenund  ihu  10  nmn  "  vuiu  in  opacity,"  though  1  nuy  miwiterpret  the  enpreuioa. 
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/"  not  the  same  as  T",  etc.,  but  that  /  varies  with  i.  That  is,  if  the 
deposit  on  a  given  plate  is  proportional  to  the  time,  between  five 
seconds  and  ten  seconds,  for  example,  for  a  light,  i,  it  will  not  be 
proportional  to  the  time  between  these  limits  for  a  light  of  greater  in- 
tensity, I.  For  I,  it  may  be  so  proportional  betweei*  other  limits  of 
exposure,  as  three  seconds  and  seven  seconds  and  so  on. 

If  these  results  are  true,  they  seriously  modify  photometric  coih^ 
elusions  hitherto  reached  by  means  of  photography.  w^L 

I  have  been  willing  to  speak  at  this  time  of  experiments  whicn 
are  still  in  progress,  and  whose  results  are  by  no  means  final,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  importance  of  this  question,  and  in  the  hope  of 
inciting  others  to  experiments  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  ScHAEBERLE  has  found  that  if  d  be  the  diameter  of  a  star- 
image  (dot)  taken  with  a  six-inch  Dallmeyer  portrait  lens  in  a  time 
/  on  a  Seed  26  plate,  with  a  diaphragm  Q  inches  in  aperture  in  front 
of  the  objective,  that  we  can  express  this  diameter  as  follows : 
rf  =  A  +  B  log  Q  -}-  C .  Q .  log  /I 

A,  B  and  C  are  constants  which  must  be  determined  for  each 
plate.  It  is  probable,  though  not  proved  as  yet,  that  this  equation 
is  only  true  between  certain  limits  »,  and  I,  of  intensity  of  star  light. 
and  between  certain  limits  t,  and  T,  of  exposure  lime.  It  has  served 
very  well  to  predict  the  diameter  of  over-exposed  stars. 
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Photographs  of  Solar  Eclipses. 

The  solar  eclipse  of  January  i,  1889,  occurred  soon  after  the 
observatory  was  founded,  and  before  suitable  photographic  instru- 
ments were  available.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Barnarh  contrived  to  take 
most  capital  negatives  with  some  small  cameras,  and  especially  with 
an  ordinary  telescope  of  three  inches  aperture  (reduced  to  i  J^  inches) 
and  a  focus  of  forty-nine  inches.  (Seed  26  plates  were  used,  and 
exposures  of  i,  3  and  4J4  seconds.)  The  greatest  pains  were  taken 
in  focusing  and  in  development,  and  his  results  are  consequently 
first-class  excellence,  and  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  m 
larger  instruments,  specially  adapted  for  photography. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  sent 
a  large  and  competent  party  to  the  eclipse,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Burckhalter,  and  their  negatives  were  kindly  turned  over  to 
the  Lick  Observatory  for  discussion  and  publication.  At  this  eclipse 
not  only  was  the  Corona  thoroughly  depicted,  but  the  negatives  of 
Mr.  Barnard  of  the  Observatorj',  and  of  Messrs.  Lowden  and 
Ireland  of  the  A.  P.  A.  P.  C.  (and  many  others)  showed  a  new  and 
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very  remarkable  extension  to  the  outer  Corona,  never  before  photo- 
graphed. As  this  "  extension  "'  was  shown  on  several  negatives  taken 
by  eleven  jjcrsons  at  four  different  stations,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  as  to  its  veritable  existence. 

The  expedition  sent  from  the  Lick  Observatory  at  the  cost  of 
Hon.  C.  F.  Crocker,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  December,  1889, 
was  likewise  fully  successful.  Both  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Schae- 
BERLE  secured  a  number  of  capital  photographs  of  the  Corona. 
Their  reports  on  this  eclipse  are  not  yet  completed,  and  therefore  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  mere  reference  to  them  in  this  place. 
My  own  measures  of  their  negatives  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Abney  and  the  example  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  the  Lick 
Observatory  plates  were  "standardized."  That  is,  a  portion  of  each 
plate  was  impressed  with  the  light  from  a  standard  lamp,  shining  for 
a  known  time  through  a  small  hole  at  a  known  distance.  The  lamp 
produced  small  squares  on  the  plates,  and  after  development  these 
squares  were  compared  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Corona,  in 
in  order  to  measure  the  photographic  brightness. 

y\ssuming  with  Captain  Abnev  that  the  stain  on  the  plate  is  pro- 
portional to  the  exposure,  I  found  the  following  results,  which  are 
compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Pickering  in  1886: 


Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  or  the 
brightest  parts  of   the  Corona 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the  polar 
nys  (about) 

lath'nsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the  sky 
near  Corona 

Total  aclinic  light  of  the  Corona 

ToLsl  actinic  light  of  the  sky 

Ratio  of  total  coronal  to  total  sky  light 
(aclinic)  

Ratio  of  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  Corona  to  that 
of  the  sky  (aclinic) 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the  sky 
at  1°  from  the  sun  in  daylight 
(average) 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the  full 
moon 

Total  actinic  light  of  the  full   moon 

(SD  =  i6'.7S) ■.■ 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  sky  within 

5"'  of  the  full  moon   

Ma)rnilu(ie  of  the  faintest  star  shown 

on  the  eclipse  photographs 


PlCKKHINC — 
1S86. 
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Dec  1B89. 

0.0  jl 

0.079 

0.029 

O.OS3 

0.016 

0.0007 

37. 
52000. 

0.0050 
60.8 
185625. 

0.0009 
26.2 
33412. 

I  to  1400 

1  10  3043 

I  to  1285 

44  to  I 

16  to  I 

32  to  I 
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1461.5 
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From  this  table  (Column  II)  it  appears  that  the  polar  rays 
about  eleven  times  as  bright  as  the  sky ;  and  that  the  brightest  parts 
of  the  Corona  are  one  and  one-half  limes  as  bright  as  the  polar 
rays.      Hence   these   are  usually  masked  when  they  are  projected 
upon  the  bright  wings. 

The  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  sunlight  plus  Corona  (40.08)  is 
part  more  than  the  brilliancy  of  the  ordinary  daylight  1°  from  the 
sun  (40.0).  Henc^  it  would  seem  that  the  Corona  (which  has  1 
continuous  spectrum)  can  never  be  photographed  in  full  daylight  on 
our  present  plates. 

As  the  planet  Vulcan  (?)  (if  any  such  planet  exists)  is  not  brighter 
than  sixth  magnitude,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  hope  to  photograph 
it  on  our  present  plates. 

The  corresponding  results  from  the  eclipse  of  December  Ji,  1889, 
are  given  in  Column  HI.  For  reasons  which  I  have  given  elsewhere 
I  think  the  results  in  Column  II  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  in  C9^ 
umns  I  and  III  in  spite  of  their  agreement. 

Photographs  ok  the  Moon. 

Our  first  experiments  in  photography  with  the  large  telescope 
were  made  by  Mr.  Burnham,  on  the  moon.  As  no  suitable  shutter 
was  then  available,  the  aperture  was  reduced  to  twelve  and 
inches  to  increase  the  exposure  time. 

The  best  of  these  experimental  pictures  are  very  fine.  Enlarg?" 
ments  of  them  have  been  made  on  glass  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  locate  the  minutest  details  of  structure  on  these 
positives.  Parallel  walls  on  the  moon,  whose  tops  are  no  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  or  so  in  width,  and  which  are  not  more  than  i,< 
to  i,aoo  yards  apart,  are  plainly  visible. 

In  the  examination  of  such  pictures  there  is  an  immense  advaiT 
tage  in  using  a  positive  copy  on  glass  (which  presents  the  differtni 
features  in  their  natural  lustre)  rather  than  the  original  negative.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  pictures  of  solar  eclipses. 

In  certain  negatives  many  details  can  be  brought  out  by  enlarge- 
ment, or  by  reductions,  that  entirely  escape  notice  on  the  originals. 

Photographs  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Mr,  Barnard  made  some  experiments  in  this  direction  in  1889, 
which  promise  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  instrument  used 
was  a  five-inch  portrait  lens,  and  the  exj^sures  were  180  to  }^ 
minutes. 
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Photographs  or  NEBULit  and  Comets. 


is  proposed  to  photograph  the  whole  of  the  Milky  Way  on  one 
icale  and  with  one  exposure  in  this  manner. 

tVery  little  has  yet  been  done  here  in  these  imp>ortant  fields.  A 
nebulae  have  been  photographed  for  experiment,  with  good  re- 
.  Mr.  Barnard  photographed  Davidson's  comet,  with  a  portrait 
ens  and  an  exposure  of  ninety  minutes.  I  have  compared  the  bright- 
less  of  the  comet  with  that  of  the  stain  on  the  same  plate  derived 
rom  the  light  of  a  standard  lamp  shining  for  a  known  time  on  the 
ilm.  If  the  conclusion  of  Capt.  Abnkv,  namely,  that  the  stain  on 
.he  plate  is  proportional  to  the  time,  is  correct,  then  it  followed  that 
he  comet  was  10,000,000  limes  fainter  than  (he  full  moon,  area 
br  area,  and  that  it  was  500,000  times  fainter  than  the  brightest 
Hts  of  the  Corona  of  January  t,  1889.  The  sky  near  the  full  moon 
■  also,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  400  times  more  bright  {photograph- 
cally)  than  the  comet,  and  4,000  times  more  bright  than  the  dark 
light  sky. 

Mr.  Barnard's  photographs  of  the  nebula  of  Andromeda,  with 
I  portrait  lens,  are  highly  interesting  and  irafwrtant,  but  we  have  as 
ret  obtained  no  pictures  of  nebula:  which  are  as  striking  as  the 
ironderfuUy  fine  impressions  of  the  Merope  nebula,  of  that  in 
indromeda,  or  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  made  by  Messrs. 
4enry,  Roberts  and  Common,  and  by  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
ervaiory. 

The  excellence  of  the  great  telescope  will  not  be  shown  by  cx- 
remely  great  extension  of  faint  nebulae,  but  rather  by  the  very  large 
scale  on  which  these  objects  are  taken.  It  has  its  own  appropriate 
ield,  and  within  that  field  it  promises  admirable  results.  Many 
rexatious  hindrances  have  occurred  in  making  this  great  instrument 
ready  for  photographic  use,  but  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  summer  of 
}o  it  may  be  in  full  activity. 
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THE  CHROM/^ 
SIX-INCH 


\TIC  ABERRATION  OF  THE  THIRTY- 
REFRACTOR  OF  THE  LICK 
OBSERVATORY. 

Bv  James  E.  Keeler. 


During  the  summer  of  1889,  while  engaged  in  spectroscopic 
with  the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial,  I  made  a  number  of  rough  deter- 
minations of  the  ix)sition  of  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  for  differ- 
ent colors,  as  an  aid  in  adjusting  the  spectroscofje.  Since  then  I 
have  repeated  the  measurements  more  carefully,  and  at  a  sufficient 
>j  number  of  places  in  the  spectrum  to  give  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  "color  curve"  of  the  objective.  The  [>eculiarities  of  every 
very  large  or  otherwise  remarkable  telescope  are  interesting,  and  even 
imfwrtant,  in  view  of  their  bearing  on  the  future  development  of  in- 
strumental astronomy,  and  I  have  therefore  arranged  the  results  of 
the  above-mentioned  observations  in  a  convenient  form  for  reference 
and  given  them  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

The  method  of  studying  the  chromatic  aberration  of  a  telesco] 
by  means  of  a  spectroscope,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  astronomers 
and  physicists,*  but  it  is  not  explained  in  the  text-books,  and  no 
apology  seems  to  be  required  for  giving  a  short  description  of  it  here. 

An  achromatic  object-glass  is  popularly  supposed  to  bring  lij^ht 
of  all  colors  to  the  same  focus,  and  this  assumption  is  also  made  in 
the  ordinary  formulae  for  lenses,  which  deal  with  first  appro.ximations 
only.  It  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  strictly  true,  that  in  very 
large  telescopes  the  error  is  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance,  and 
opticians  have  sought  to  diminish  the  false  color  of  the  image  by 
giving  the  object-glass  an  unusually  great  focal  length — thus  reverting 
to  the  practice  of  the  sixteenth  century  astronomers,  who  were 
acquainted  with  no  other  method  for  reducing  the  chromatic  aber- 
rations of  their  single  object-glasses.  In  the  ihirty-six-inch  equatorial 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  the  difference  of  focal  length  for  different 
colors  amounts  to  several  inches ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  shown  that 
this  great  range  is  not  pro(>ortionally  greater  than  in  small  telescopes, 
and  is  as  small  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  from  which  the  object- 
glas.s  is  constructed  will  permit 

If  a  small  spectroscope,  having  so  low  a  dispersion  that  the  whole 
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*  It  U  due  to  Prof.  H.  C.  Vocil,  and  Is  described  by  him  in  BtrickU  dtr  k.  AkttdemtU  d/r 
Wixtemacha/trn  xu  Bfriin,  99  April,  iS&o.  I'here  is  alio  an  excellent  (hough  thort  accouot  Ui 
Dr.  Gill's  article,  "TeleKope,"  in  the  lau  edition  of  the  Encycioptedtm  BritammuM. 
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spectrum  is  within  the  limits  of  the  field  of  view,  is  adjusted  in  the 
axis  of  a  great  telescope  so  that  its  slit  is  in  the  principal  focal  plane 
of  the  objective,  and  the  telescope  is  directed  to  a  star,  the  spectrum 
of  the  latter  will  not  be  a  mere  colored  line  of  light,  as  it  would  be 
if  the  star  image  were  formed  by  a  reflector,  but  a  curious  spindle- 
shap>ed  surface,  somewhat  resembling  the  outline  formed  by  a  thin 
vibrating  rod  with  two  fixed  nodes.  The  breadth  of  the  spectrum  at 
any  place  is  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  having  that  particular 
wave-length,  at  its  intersection  by  the  plane  of  the  slit,  and  if  meas- 
ured with  a  micrometer  at  different  parts  of  the  s[>ectrum  would  give 
the  transverse  chromatic  aberration  in  a  known  plane,  and  by  a 
simple  computation  the  axial  aberration.  A  simpler  method  is,  how- 
ever, available.  At  the  two  "nodes,"  or  points  where  the  breadth 
of  the  spectrum  is  reduced  to  zero,  rays  having  the  wave-lengths  of 
those  parts  of  the  spectrum  come  to  a  focus  accurately  in  the  plane 
of  the  slit.  If  the  spectroscope  is  moved  in  or  out,  by  means  of  the 
focusing-screw  of  the  great  telescope,  the  "nodes"  will  travel  along 
the  spectrum,  retaining  always  the  significance  just  explained,  and  if 
the  spectroscofx;  is  withdrawn  beyond  a  certain  limit,  only  one  node 
will  be  visible.  If  the  wave-length  of  the  point  in  the  spectrum  at 
which  a  "  node  "  falls  can  be  determined,  the  focal  plane  for  that 
wave-length  is  known,  being  the  plane  of  the  slit,  and  the  reading  of 
the  draw-tube  scale,  if  the  telescope  is  provided  with  one,  will  be  a 
record  of  its  position.  Readings  should  be  taken  with  the  nodes  in 
a  number  of  different  |X)sitions. 

A  bright  star,  like  Vega,  with  a  spectrum  of  the  first  class,  is  an 
admirable  object  for  observations  of  this  kind,  since  the  intensely 
black  hydrogen  lines  form  marks  of  known  wave-length  with  which 
the  nodes  can  be  brought  into  coincidence,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
thickly  and  regularly  distributed  in  the  violet,  when  the  observations 
are  most  difficult.  Uetween  the  red  and  the  blue  there  are  no  strong 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  such  a  star,  and  a  star  of  another  class,  as 
Arcturui,  may  be  used  instead  ;  or  the  wire  of  the  eye-piece  micro- 
meter of  the  spectroscojie  (if  it  has  one)  may  be  set  at  any  desired 
wave-length  by  the  aid  of  a  previously  prepared  table,  and  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  a  fixed  line  in  the  spectrum. 

t'rhe  i)osition  of  the  "principal  focal  plane,"  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
t.,  for  white  light,  in  this  .system  of  focal  planes  for  different  homo- 
geneous rays,  remains  to  be  determined.  It  will  evidently  be  a 
lompromhe  plane,  the  [xisition  of  which  will  vary  slightly  for  different 
yes,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  object  examined.     W  \.\\e  s'^ccXto- 
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scope  is  provided  with  a  diagonal  eye-piece  for  viewing  the  slit  fro 
behind,  the  position  of  the  visual  focus  is  very  readily  determined  by 
first  focusing  the  eye-piece  on  the  slit,  and  then  adjusting  the  large 
draw-tube  until  the  best  image  of  a  star  is  obtained.  If  a  diagonal 
eye-piece  is  not  provided,  the  prism  may  be  removed,  the  view  tele- 
scope brought  in  line  with  the  collimator,  so  that  the  slit  is  viewed 
directly,  and  the  observation  made  as  before.  The  reading  of  the 
draw-tube  gives  the  position  of  the  principal  focal  plane.  If  the 
construction  of  the  spectroscope  is  such  that  its  telescopes  can  not  be 
brought  into  line,  the  position  of  the  visual  focus  must  be  determined 
with  a  positive  eye-piece  (the  spectroscope  being  removed),  and  re- 
ferred by  measurement  to  the  scale  of  the  draw-tube.  ^| 

In  the  large  s|)ectroscope  of  the  Lick  Observatory  the  collimatoi^l 
is  movable  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through  a  range  of  four  inches, 
and  is  provided  with  a  scale.     The  slit  is  viewed  from  behind 
diagonal  eye-piece,  so  that  the  observations  are  made  with 
facility. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  of  a  number  of  determina- 
tions made  partly  with  a  small  spectroscope  attached  to  the  draw- 
tube  of  the  great  telescope,  and  partly  with  the  large  spectroscope 
just  referred  to,  the  objectives  of  which  are  of  Jena  glass.  In  both 
cases  the  chromatic  aberrations  of  the  spectroscope  lenses  themselves 
are  too  small  to  appreciably  affect  the  results : 
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0.00 
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Visual  Focus. 

White. 

^-0.20 

In  the  last  column  ts  given  the  distance  of  the  focal  plane 
the  staled  wave-length  from  the  focal  plane  for  the  F  line ;  the 
tive  sign  meaning  that  the  focus  for  the  given  line  is  longer  than  for 
F,  the  negative  sign  that  it  is  shorter. 

From  these  observaliotvs  a  formula  can  be  deduced  expressii 
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empirically  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  as  a  function  of  the  wave- 
length of  light,  or,  more  conveniently,  a  curve  may  be  drawn  through 
points  determined  by  the  observations,  with  abscissae  representing 
wave-lengths,  and  ordinales  focal  distances,  which  will  represent  the 
same  relation  F  ^  <^  (A)  graphically,  and  this  will  be  the  "color 
cur\"e"  sought.     It  is  evident  that  for  a  distinct  visual  image   we 

d  F 
must  have   - —  =  o  for  a  value  of  X  corresponding  to  the  brightest 
d  k 

rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  table  shows  that  this  is  the  case,  the 

minimum  focus  being  in  the  greenish  yellow.      For  a  photographic 

lens  we  must   have  =  o  for  a  value  of  A  ;=  about  4300,  or 

d  A 

for  those  rays  which  most  strongly  affect  a  photographic  plate.     The 

determination  of  the  color  curve  for  the  photographic  objective  of 

the  Lick  telescope   presents  many    practical    difficulties,  the   focus 

being  within  the  tube  at  a  place  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the 

y^  form  of  this  curve  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  investigation. 

||h     The  only  other  large  telescope  which  (so  far  as  I  know)  has  had 

^Tts  color  correction  determined  in  this  manner,  is  the  iwenty-seven- 
inch  refractor  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  of  Vienna.  Two  color 
curves  are  given  for  this  telescope  by  Professor  Vogel  ;  one  with  the 
lenses  of  the  objective  separated  by  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  the 
other  with  the  lenses  nearly  in  contact,  the  latter  position  being  the 
more  advantageous.  Comparison  of  this  curve  with  that  for  the  Lick 
telescope,  the  ordinates  being  expressed  not  in  inches,  but  in  frac- 
tions of  the  mean  focal  length,  shows  that  they  are  quite  similar,  the 
color  curve  for  the  Lick  telescope  rising  somewhat  more  rapidly  in 

^^e  upper  part  of  the  spectrum. 

^^  The  chromatic  aberration  of  the  Vienna  equatorial  was  found  by 
Professor  Vocel  to  be  proportionally  no  greater  than  that  of  an  excel- 
lent telescope,  also  by  Grubb,  of  about  ten  feet  focal  length,  and 
hence,  although  the  variation  of  focus  with  the  color  in  these  great 
instruments  is  surprising,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  as  small  as 
the  nature  of  the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  opticians  will 
allow. 

H|     With  the  aid  of  the  color  curve  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  radius 

"Tp)  of  ^^^  circle  in  which  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  object  glass 
intersects  a  given  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 
Professor  Vogel  has  done  this  for  the  Vienna  telescope,  giving  the 
radii  for  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines,  the  intersecting  plane  being 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  focus  for  the  F  line.     The  following 
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table  contains  his  results,  as  well  as  the  same  quantities  for  the  thirty- 
six-inch  refractor :  I 

Table   Grvwc   Circles  of   Chromatic   Aberration    for   the 
Lick  Observatory  and  Vienna  Refractors. 


LICK  TELESCOPE. 

VIENNA  TELESCOPE. 

Line. 

p  IH  Inches. 

p  IS   F«»CTIONSOr 

Focal  Length. 

p    IN    iNCHIn. 

P   W  KKACTIONftOr 

Focal  Lknctn. 

B 

O.OllS 

.000017 

0.0069 

.000017 

C 

O-OOSS 

.000008 

0.0039 

.000010 

D 

0.0000 

.000000 

0.0000 

.000000 

b 

0.0031 

.000005 

0.0020 

.000005 

F 

o.oi  18 

.000017 

0.0082 

.000020 

G 

0.0530 

.000078 

0-0343 

.000084 

g 

0.0655 

.000096 

0.0434 

.000106 

I 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
thirty-six-inch  refractor  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Vienna  telescope, 
Its  superiority  in  this  res[)ect  does  not,  however,  arise  from  a  better 
adaptation  of  the  optical  parts,  but  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  greater 
ratio  of  focal  length  to  aperture  (19:1  for  the  thirty-six-inch  telescope 
and  15.3: 1  for  the  Vienna  telescope),  the  axial  chromatic  aberration 
being  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

The  great  difference  of  focus  for  rays  of  different  colors  with  a 
large  telescope  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Vogel,  particularly 
embarrassing  in  spectroscopic  work, only  a  small  part  of  the  spectrum 
being  distinctly  visible  at  one  time.  It  also  gives  rise  to  some  curious 
phenomena  in  ordinar)'  visual  observation.  With  the  thirty-sLx-inch 
refractor,  a  planetary  nebula  and  its  stellar  nucleus  cannot  be 
seen  distinctly  at  the  same  lime,  the  change  of  focus  necessary 
being  particularly  noticeable  if  the  nebula  shows  well-marked 
structural  details,  as  for  example  the  nebula  (H  iv  37)  in  Draco.* 
I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  discriminate  between  a  small  star 
and  a  faint  condensation  of  nebulosity  in  such  an  object  by  merely 
noting  the  reading  of  the  draw-tube  necessary  for  distinct  vision,  the 
telescope  itself  thus  serving  as  a  spcctroscoi)e.  Stars  of  the  W'olf- 
Rayet  class,  which  emit  light  of  (roughly  speaking)  only  two  definite 
colors,  yellow  and  blue,  present  a  peculiar  api)earance  in  the  telescope, 


•  Set  Monthly  Notkti  R.  a.  S.,  Vol.  «8.  p.  38B,  it  aq. 
in  ihii  cue  is  ^  of  ui  tncti,  or  \in  <>(  ittc  focal  length. 
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ARE  THE  PLANETS  HABITABLE? 


having  two  distinct  foci  separated  by  about  half  an  inch,  and,  if 
bright  enough,  can  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  stars  merely  by 
the  aspect  of  the  image.  The  visibility  of  planetary  details  differing 
greatly  in  color  from  the  general  surface  tint,  would  doubtless  be 
much  affected  by  the  same  jjeculiarity  of  large  telescopes.  Thus,  a 
fine  blue  line  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter  would  be  spread  out  into  a 
diffuse  band  of  considerable  width  at  the  visual  focus,  and,  if  faint, 
would  certainly  escape  detection.  Such  differences  of  focus  have 
been  noticed  in  making  drawings  of  Mars  during  the  opposition  of 
1890.  This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  and  one  which  has  as  yet 
received  little  attentiort 

^■k  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
^B  BY  Rev.  George  M.  Searle. 

^P  Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  planetary  system  in  which 
we  live,  a  question  naturally  occurs  to  us,  which  has  occurred  to  every 
inquiring  mind  since  the  real  dimensions  of  the  orbs  belonging  to  it 
were  known.  To  the  great  majority  of  mankind  it  is,  and  is  rightly, 
a  question  of  greater  interest  than  any  one  with  which  mathematics  or 
physics  has  to  deal ;  of  greater  interest,  since  life  is  a  much  higher 
and  nobler  thing  than  machinery,  and  the  spiritual  far  above  the 
material.  This  question  is,  "Are  these  planets  which,  like  our  earth, 
move  in  iheir  appointed  paths  around  the  sun,  and  on  which  there  is 
certainly  ample  room  for  a  jiopulation  far  greater  than  what  our 
globe  could  support,  actually  inhabited  by  beings  in  any  way  like 
ourselves?" 

Almost  every  astronomer  has  probably  been  asked  what  his  views 
are  on  this  question,  and  whether  his  science  has  anything  to  tell  us 
about  it.  At  each  successive  increase  in  the  size  of  telescopies,  men 
vaguely  hope  that  with  the  new  optical  power  it  may  be  possible  to 
discover  some  signs  of  sentient,  and  perhaps  even  of  intelligent,  life 
in  the  celestial  worlds.  "  How  much  does  this  telescoiie  magnify  f" 
is  always  the  interesting  question  to  the  popular  mind.  The  pro- 
fessional astronomer  perhaps  is  not  looking  so  much  for  that.  He 
wants  to  get  more  light ;  to  see  and  to  delineate  faint  nebulas,  to 
follow  a  comet  as  far  as  he  can  into  the  darkness  of  space,  in  order 
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to  determine  its  orbit  as  well  as  possible ;  but  the  world  in  general 
has  comparatively  little  sympathy  with  him  in  this.  The  discovery 
of  one  intelligent  being  outside  this  planet  of  ours  would  be  more 
interesting  to  most  men  here  than  all  the  comets  which  ever  have 
been,  or  ever  will  be  seea  I 

Is  it  then  possible  that  the  power  of  telescopes  will  at  any  time 
be  so  increased  that  any  discovery  of  this  kind  can  be  made?  That 
is  what  people  would  like  to  know.  Let  us  answer  this  question 
in  the  first  place. 

The  moon  is  our  nearest  neighbor.  If  we  can  magnify  enough 
to  see  an  object  the  size  of  a  man  on  any  of  the  planetary  orbs,  we 
must  first  be  able  to  see  such  an  object  on  the  moon.  Is  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  magnifying  power  sufficient  for  this  ? 

It  is  possible,  we  answer,  to  have  such  a  magnifying  power ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  power  when  we  have  got 
it.  The  great  and  turbulent  sea  of  atmosphere  which  lies  above  us, 
is  a  seemingly  insuperable  difficulty.  To  some  extent,  of  course, 
we  can  get  free  from  this  by  placing  our  telescope  on  some  high 
mountain ;  but  there  is  no  mountain  high  enough  to  place  us  alto- 
gether out  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  there  were  one,  we  could  not 
live  or  carry  a  telescope  there.  At  the  highest  f>oint  at  which 
observations  would  be  possible,  which  probably  would  be  a  good  deal 
below  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas,  enough  air  still  would  remain 
above  us  to  prevent  our  using  a  power  high  enough  to  discern  men 
like  ourselves  on  the  face  of  our  satellite.  The  tremulousness  and 
waviness  produced  in  the  telescopic  image  by  the  air,  which  is, 
course,  increased  the  more  we  magnify,  would  hopelessly  obscure 
outlines  so  delicate  as  those  here  concerned,  and  make  of  such  smal 
points  a  simply  invisible  blur. 

Even  for  the  moon,  then,  the  direct  discovery  of  animal  life  by 
increased  optical  power,  would  seem  to  be  a  dream  which  will  ne\'er 
be  realized.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  immensely  increased  for 
any  other  celestial  object  No  other  planet  comes  nearer  to  us 
than  about  one  hundred  times  the  moon's  distance ;  and,  moreover, 
in  examining  them,  we  should  have  to  contend  with  the  confusion  of 
outlines  coming  from  their  atmospheres  as  well  as  from  our  own. 

We  may  then  as  well  give  up  hope  of  trj-ing  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  the  planets  inhabited  ?"  as  one  which  never  will  be  solved 
for  us  in  this  world  by  any  natural  means ;  and  fall  back  on  another, 
on  which  science,  certainly,  can  give  us  some  light,  namely :  "  Are 
they  fuibitable;  are  the  physical  conditions  such  in  them,  so  far  as 
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we  can  ascertain,  that  the  life  of  man  or  of  any  highly  organized 
animal,  could  there  subsist?" 

Now,  I  say  the  "  planets  ";  for  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  as 
well  put  the  great  central  body  of  our  system,  the  sun  itself,  out  of 
the  question.  From  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  in  previous  lec- 
tures, 1  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  surface  at  least  of  this  enor- 
mous globe  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  of  any  organized  life  existing  there.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  complexity  of  structure  is  required 
in  matter  as  a  basis  of  life ;  but  we  can  hardly  consider  life  in  the 
proper  sense  as  belonging  to  a  chemical  molecule,  and  everything 
would  indicate  that  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  matter  is  reduced  to 
its  simply  chemical  or  molecular  state.  Any  structures  or  organisms 
wliich  we  call  alive,  would  instantly  be  destroyed  in  that  intense 
flame  ;  even  inanimate  shapes,  like  those  of  crystals,  would  not  sur- 
vive its  action  for  a  moment 

But  may  there  not  be  a  cooler  region  below  the  sun's  surface, 
protected  in  some  way  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  exterior  ?  Such 
a  theory  was  entertained  in  the  last  century  and  even  in  this;  but  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  no  one  now  would  hold  it.  That  it  should 
have  held  its  ground  so  long  is  due  perhaps  in  great  measure  to,  the 
authority  of  Sir  Wm.  Herschel.  1  do  not  think  it  was  ever  satis- 
factorily explained  just  how  the  interior  was  protected  from  the  im- 
mense radiation  of  its  envelope ;  certainly,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  see 
nowadays,  knowing  as  we  do  the  radiating  jxjwer  of  the  surface 
(10,000  horse-power  per  square  foot,  you  remember,  we  found  it  to  be) 
how  such  a  blaze  as  this  could  even  be  supposed  to  be  cut  off  from 
any  point  within.  To  suggest  a  cool  place  in  the  interior  of  the  sun 
is  much  as  if  one  should  advise  a  person  suffering  from  the  heat 
of  a  furnace  to  wrap  himself  up  well,  and  take  a  seat  inside.  More- 
over, we  know  from  spectroscopic  indications  now,  particularly  from 
tfiose  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  that  the  further  in  we  go,  the  hotter  it 
gets ;  and  this  also  would  follow  from  the  only  theory  which  can 
reasonably  account  for  the  formation  of  the  sun,  and  the  maintenance 
l_^  its  heat — that  of  Hklmholtz,  previously  mentioned. 
HL  We  may  pretty  certainly  say,  then,  that  in  any  common-sense  way 
^W  using  the  word,  the  sun  is  not  habitable.  Absolutely  speaking,  of 
course,  all  sjjace  is  habitable;  there  is  no  conclusive  reason  why  an 
organized  being  should  require  nutriment  or  air,  and  hence  an  animal 
might  be  conceived  as  being  launched  into  space  as  a  planet  on  his 
own  account.     But  what  we  mean  by  a  place  being  habitable  is,  that 
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it  should  furnish  the  requisites  and  conveniences  belonging  to  a 
similar  in  its  principal  features  to  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  strictly  defined ;  nevertheless,  we  know 
well  enough  for  practical  purposes,  what  we  are  talking  about ;  and 
we  know  that  such  a  place  as  this  empty  space  is  not  "  habitable." 

From  the  consideration  of  the  sun  we  will  pass  to  that  of  the 
next  most  conspicuous  object  to  us  in  the  planetary  system  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  moon.  I  have  already  expressed  in  a  previous  lecture  the 
views  generally  entertained  by  astronomers  about  the  moon.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  side  of  it  which  we  see  offers  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  convenience  of  life  except  mere  standing-room.  There  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that  its  surface  consists  simply  of  bare  rock,  unvaried 
by  water,  soil,  or  any  kind  of  vegetation  ;  that  if  there  be  any  atmos- 
phere upon  it,  it  is  so  excessively  rarefied  as  to  be,  for  purposes  of 
life,  practically  equivalent  to  none. 

As  to  the  other  side,  of  course,  we  can  say  nothing  positively.  li 
may  perhaps  in  some  way  be  different  from  this.  But  taking  the 
ordinary  and  (to  say  the  least)  very  probable  view  as  to  the  method 
of  formation  of  the  planetary  masses,  by  cooling  from  a  liquid  con- 
dition, it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  possibly  be  any  considerable 
difference  of  shape  or  of  density  between  the  half  of  the  lunai  sphere 
which  is  turned  towards  us,  and  that  which  is  turned  away.  And 
unless  there  be  such  a  difference,  the  other  side  niust  be  as  destitute 
of  atmosphere  as  this ;  and  if  of  atmosphere,  of  water  as  well ;  for 
the  water  or  other  fluid,  if  existing  in  any  quantity,  would  form  an 
atmosphere,  it  none  previously  existed. 

The  moon  then  hardly  seems  to  present  the  condition  required 
for  what  we  should  call  a  habitable  planet ;  though  it  fails  in  a  very 
different  way  from  the  sun.  The  moon  is  dead  ;  the  sun  is  too  much 
alive.  The  moon  may  have  been  habitable  and  inhabited  once;  the 
sun  may  be  in  the  future. 

So  far,  our  survey' has  not  been  very  encouraging.     But  we 
not  yet  considered  the  planets  properly  so<alled. 

In  considering  them  from  this  point  of  view,  let  us  proceed 
the  contrary  order  to  that  which  we  followed  in  describing  them  in 
detail.  Let  us  start  at  the  outer  limit,  with  the  great  twin  planets, 
as  we  may  call  them,  on  account  of  their  great  similarity,  widely 
separated  in  space  as  they  are,  namely  Uranus  and  Neptune, 

These  would  [perhaps  generally  be  imagined  as  very  cheerless 
habitations  for  intelligent  beings,  on  account  of  their  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  light  and  heat  which 
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that  great  central  fire  sends  to  them,  if  that  which  the  earth  receives 
be  taken  as  the  standard.  Particularly  would  this  impress  us  in  the 
case  of  Neptune.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  thirty  times 
ours,  and,  according  to  the  oft-repeated  law  of  the  inverse 
squares  of  the  distances,  the  light  and  heat  which  it  gets  from  the 
sun  is  only  one  nine-hundredth  part  of  that  which  we  receive.  But 
let  us  not  give  up  the  matter  as  hopeless  on  this  account.  One  nine- 
hundredth part  of  sunlight  is  not  such  a  faint  illumination  after  all. 
It  is  nearly  700  times  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  and  indeed  equal 
to  that  given  by  a  large  electric  arc-lamp  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  reading  by  means  of  it ;  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  practical  purposes  for  which 
sunlight  is  used  here.  And  then  there  is  another  consideration  which 
is  of  very  great  weight. 

It  is  this:  You  know  that,  as  I  have  said,  what  astronomers  in- 
crease the  size  of  telescopes  for  is  to  gather  more  light,  rather  than 
to  get  greater  magnifying  power.  A  telescojje  of  two  inches  diameter, 
or  aperture,  as  it  is  technically  called,  will  give  four  times  as  much 
light  as  one  of  only  one  inch ;  one  of  ten  inches  will  give  twenty- 
Ive  times  as  much  as  the  two-inch,  or  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
he  one-inch.  The  great  Lick  telescope,  of  three  feet  apjerture,  makes 
a  star  look  about  thirteen  hundred  times  as  bright  as  a  one-inch  spy- 
glass, and  enables  us  to  see  stars  about  twenty  thousand  times  fainter 
than  any  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  And  the  same  rule 
would  hold  for  the  eye  itself.  If  we  should  increase  the  size  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  we  should  see  fainter  objects  than  we  do  now ;  and 
we  indeed  actually  do  this  when  we  go  from  bright  light  into  a  dark 
room.  We  can  easily  see  how  the  pupil  dilates  to  accommodate 
itself  to  reduced  light,  by  simply  examining  another  person's  eye  in 
these  changed  conditions,  or  our  own  before  a  looking-glass.  The  eye 
of  a  cat  changes  much  more.  If  the  retina  of  the  cat's  eye  is  as  sensi- 
tive as  our  own,  she  must  habitually  see  stars  five  or  six  times  fainter 
than  any  which  we  can  discern  without  a  glass,  and  the  heavens  must 
present  to  her  a  magnificent  appearance,  if  she  cares  to  look  at  them. 
Probably  she  actually  uses  this  increased  light  rather  to  discover  mice 
than  stars;  but  her  astronomical  opportunities  are  there  all  the  same, 
though  she  may  not  avail  herself  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  this  increased  light  is  obtained  in  the  eye  at  some 
sacrifice  of  definition,  or  sharpness  of  vision  in  detail ;  but  still  an 
inhabitant  of  Neptune  might  have  a  good  deal  larger  pupil  than  ours 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  eye  than  ours.    And  thea  again.,  tVvu^ 
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is  no  reason  why  the  retina  itself  should  not  be  made  much  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  ours;  and  here  we  have  an  increase  which  has 
no  limit,  so  far  as  we  can  tell.  It  would  be  an  injury  to  us  to  have 
our  optic  nerve  more  sensitive ;  the  strong  sunlight  to  which  we  are 
exposed  would  hurt  us.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Neptunians 
should  not  have  what  would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 

The  whole  question,  then,  of  light  in  the  solar  system  is  one  of 
little  consequence ;  eyes  could  easily  in  any  planet  be  such  as  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  ^H 

With  regard  to  heat,  the  question  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  not^^ 
very  much.  If  we  should  assume  that  the  500  degrees  Fahrenheit 
by  which  our  temjwrature  here  is  raised  above  that  of  space  are  sim- 
ply due  to  our  distance  from  the  sun,  and  that  Neptune  could  only 
have  one  nine-hundredth  part  of  that,  of  course  the  temperature  there 
would  practically  be  that  of  space  itself,  or  460  below  the  Fahren- 
heit zero.  But  we  know  that  in  fact  the  genial  warmth  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  its  atmospheric  garment  or  blanket;  and 
we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  an  atmosphere  may  not  exist  on  Ntptune 
which  may  make  the  absorption  so  much  greater  than  the  radiation 
that  an  equality  between  the  two  would  not  be  reached  before  the 
planet  had  accumulated  from  its  scanty  solar  supply  enough  to  make 
its  temperature  equal  to  ours. 

And,  besides,  there  is  no  certainty  that  these  great  outer  planets 
may  not  still  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  own  intrinsic  heat;  that 
they  may  yet  be  warm  enough,  even  on  the  surface,  to  act  as  a  source 
of  heat  to  their  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  danger  here  is  rather  that 
they  are  too  hot  than  too  cold.  Yes,  that  is  the  trouble  with  all  the 
great  outer  planets,  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  well  as  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  As  far  as  atmosphere  is 
concerned,  the  spectroscope  ^ould  indicate  rather  a  dense  one  on 
both  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  of  the  same  character  on  each.i 
Uranus  shows  belts  on  its  surface  similar  to  those  seen  on  JupUcr\ 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  indicates  a  similar  constitution  in 
the  two  planets.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  there  is  quite  what 
we  may  call  a  probability  that  Uranus  and  Neptune  are  in  a  habit- 
able condition ;  the  probability  is,  however,  as  we  may  say,  rathe: 
negative  than  positive ;  we  cannot  give  any  certain  reason  why  they 
should  not  be ;  but  there  are  really  no  ]K)sitive  indications  to  show 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  life.  The  arguments  against 
habitability  become  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  two  giants  of 
the  planetary  system,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  which  come  next 
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proceed  toward  the  sun.  The  brilliancy  of  Jupiter's  surface, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  which  we  see  there,  exceeding  what 
the  moderate  light  and  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  sun  would 
be  likely  to  produce,  seem  to  be  quite  strong  arguments  that  it  is 
still  in  a  condition  to  emit  light  and  heat  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
its  own  account;  and,  indeed,  that  its  temperature  is  still  sufficient 
to  keep  it  in  a  fluid  state.  If  its  surface  be  indeed  in  the  condition 
of  molten  metal,  it  certainly  becomes  uninhabitable  in  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  subject ;  for  in  melted  metal  no  organism  com- 
posed of  ordinary  chemical  elements  could  possibly  subsist. 

These  arguments  apply  with  somewhat  diminished  force  to 
Saturn.  Another,  however,  which  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the 
lightness  or  small  density  of  all  the  four  great  exterior  planets  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  strongest  in  the  case  of  this  one. 
This  lightness  may  indicate  that  they  have  not  yet  shrunk  to  their 
proper  dimensions ;  for  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  chemical  constituents  throughout  the  solar  system  are  the  same ; 
that  all  the  planets  are  chips  out  of  the  same  block;  and  that  when 
all  reduced  to  the  physical  state  of  the  earth  they  would  have  about 
the  same  density.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  much  ;  for 
though  it  holds  well  enough  in  the  cases  of  Mars  and  Venus,  it 
notably  fails  in  that  of  Mercury,  if  the  determinations  of  the  mass 
of  that  planet  can  be  considered  as  trustworthy.  The  density  of 
Mercury  would  appear,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  be  twice  that  of  the 
earth  ;  which  would  prove  most  undoubtedly  that  it  was  made  of 
decidedly  heavier  materials,  unless  we  maintain  that  it  is  very  much 
more  solidified  than  the  earth;  which  would  seem  to  be  improbable. 
Wien  a  planet  has  once  become,  like  the  earth,  solid  on  the  surface, 
no  further  perceptible  shrinkage  is  possible  except  by  a  complete  break- 
ing up  of  the  crust,  which  could  hardly  result  except  from  a  collision. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  planets  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. I  think  few,  if  any,  astronomers  believe  them  to  be  habitable 
in  their  present  condition ;  for,  though  the  case  is  more  doubtful  for 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  still  they  have,  in  their  general  features,  so 
much  resemblance  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  it  is  usually  presumed 
that  they  are  in  the  same  state.  But  no  one  could  pretend  to  be 
certain  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Before  we  leave  this  portion  of  our  system,  however,  we  must  not 
omit  a  part  of  it  which  is  eminently  worth  considering  with  reference 
to  the  present  question.  I  mean  the  numerous  satellites,  which  are 
such  a  striking  feature  in  it. 
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Let  us  consider  specially  those  of  Jupiter,  about  which  we  know 
the  most  The  four  moons  of  Jupiter  are  all  quite  considerable 
bodies,  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  our  moon  to  that  of  the  planet 
Mars.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  them  for  a  very  large  popula- 
tion ;  the  surface  of  the  largest  does  not  fall  far  short  of  that  of  the 
land  part  of  our  own  globe.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
in  the  same  general  ]>hysical  state  as  the  earth  is  ;  we  have  already  seen 
that,  as  far  as  light  and  heat  are  concerned,  they  may  be  considered 
as  amply  provided ;  jjerhaps,  indeed,  even  better  than  we ;  for  the 
great  planet  itself,  round  which  they  circulate,  would  probably  serve 
as  a  much  better  luminary  by  night  than  our  own  moon,  and  may 
very  probably  contribute  not  a  little  to  keeping  them  comfortably 
warm,  if  it  is  indeed  still  in  a  melted  and  glowing  condition.  We 
may  well  believe  that  it  is  indeed  a  second  sun  to  them,  and  if  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  keep,  like  our  own  moon,  the  same  side  always 
turned  toward  the  primary  planet,  that  favored  side  would  enjoy 
continual  warmth,  which  might  indeed  be  excessive. 

Similar  remarks  may,  of  course,  be  made  of  all  the  other  satellites 
which  we  find  in  this  great  region,  revolving  round  Saturn,  UraHUt 
and  Neptune.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  splendor  of  the  Satumian 
sky  as  seen  from  the  planet  itself,  with  the  great  ring  arching  over 
the  heavens  and  the  satellites  circling  along  it.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that,  if  this  splendor  is  seen  at  all,  it  is  from  the  satellites,  from 
which,  especially  from  Japetus,  the  most  remote,  whose  orbit  lies 
outside  of  the  plane  of  the  ring,  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the 
noble  planet,  with  its  rings  and  the  other  satellites,  could  be  had. 
Saturn  from  Japetus  would  look  as  it  does  to  us  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  about  350  diameters ;  or,  to  use  another  illustration,  the 
ball  of  the  planet  would  look  about  three  and  a  half  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  moon,  and  the  rings  nearly  nine  times  that  diameter. 

We  come  next,  in  our  inward  course,  to  the  planet  Mars.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  begin  to  see  positive  signs,  instead  of  mere 
negative  possibilities,  of  what  we  have  been  looking  for. 

We  have  noticed,  as  we  passed  this  planet  on  our  way  outw; 
from  the  sun,  the  similarity  of  its  surface  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  pc^ 
manent  configurations  on  it  of  what  we  have  a  good  right  to  assume  to 
be  land  and  water.     We  have  seen  its  ix)lar  ice-caps,  its  green 
and  red  earth ;  and  we  know  that  it  has  an  atmosphere  which,  tho' 
not  as  dense  as  our  own,  is  still  enough,  as  it  would  seem,  for  life. 
We  know  that  it  has  a  day  almost  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  and  not 
only  this,  but  seasons  substantially  like  our  own,  as  far  as  the  vary- 
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I  ing  angle  is  concerned  at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  its  surface, 
though  it  is  true  that  these  are  a  good  deal  interfered  with  by  the 
considerable  variation  in  the  sun's  heat,  depending  on  the  eccentricity 
of  its  orbit ;  still  this  would  not  amount  to  so  very  much.  In  this  lati- 
tude, for  instance,  on  the  earth,  we  receive  more  than  three  times  the 
heat  from  the  sun  in  one  day  in  the  middle  of  June  than  we  get  in 
the  middle  of  December,  on  any  given  area,  say  a  square  mile  or  a 

,  square  yard,  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  greater  height 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  and  the  greater  length  of  the  daylight. 
About  the  same  would  be  the  case  in  the  same  latitude  on  Mars.  The 
effect  of  the  eccentricity  would  be  quite  considerable,  making  the 
sun's  heat  once  and  a  half  as  great  at  the  nearest  point  as  at  the 
farthest;  still,  if  we  can  sustain  the  three-fold  multiplication,  a  half 
as  much  again  might  be  added,  without  the  variation  becoming  in- 
tolerable. Moreover,  this  great  variation  would  only  occur,  when  the 
summer  solstice  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  coincided  with  the  point 
of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  During  half  the  time,  the  eccen- 
tricity would  tend  to  moderate,  instead  of  to  accentuate,  the  seasons, 

I     as  it  does  with  us  here  in  the  northern  hemisphere  now. 

^B     Man  is  certainly  the  most  favorable  case  for  those  who  would 

^^elieve  the  planets  lo  be  habitable.  It  really  seems  that  it  might  be 
inhabited  by  men  like  ourselves.  As  remarked  on  a  previous  occa- 
aon,  its  climate  seems,  from  the  small  size  of  the  polar  ice-caps,  to 

I      be  warmer  than  that  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  its  greater  distance 

i^from  the  sun. 

^H     As  to   Venui  and  Mercury,  we  can  hardly  form  any  decided 

^^pinion.  TTiey  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  dense,  cloudy  atmospheres, 
which  may  tend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  keep  off  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  A  rather  singular  thing  has  lately  been  observed,  or,  at  least, 
thought  to  be  observed,  by  Schiaparf.lli,  with  regard  to  Mercury  ; 
that  is,  that  some  markings  on  it  seem  to  indicate  that  its  period  of 
rotation  round  its  axis  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  revolution  round  the 
sun ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  acts  as  our  moon  does,  keeping  al- 
ways the  same  face  toward  the  center  round  which  it  revolves.  This 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  white  spot  on  the  black  disc  of 
the  planet,  which  has  been  reported  by  various  observers  as  regu- 
larly visible  at  the  time  of  its  transits  across  the  sun's  face.  If  this 
white  spot  is  a  real  object,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  always  turned 
away  from  the  sun.  If  this  can  be  accepted,  it  would  be,  of  course, 
to  some  extent,  an  argument  against  the  habitability  of  Mercury ; 
as  its  inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  the  vicissitude  of  day  and 
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night,  and  the  side  turned  constantly  toward  the  sun  would  probably,, 
in  spite  of  everything,  become  uncomfortably  warm. 

Now  that  we  have — though  quite  hurriedly — completed  our  con- 
sideration of  the  planets  as  to  their  suitableness  for  habitation,  what 
answer  shall  we  give  to  the  question  with  which  we  started  ?  Before 
giving  it,  another  reflection  must  be  made,  which  will  brighten  the 
prospect  a  good  deal  for  those  who  would  fain  believe  all  these  mag- 
nificent orbs  to  be  the  abode  of  life  like  ours. 

It  is  this  :  Will  it  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who 
cannot  believe  that  these  great  globes,  similar  in  so  many  respects  to 
ours,  can  be  tenantless,  to  hold  that  they  are  habited  for  a  portion, 
though  not  for  the  whole,  of  their  histor>'?  For  myself,  I  do  not 
feel  the  craving  for  the  plurality  of  worlds,  as  it  is  called,  which 
seems  to  be  general.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able, 
personally,  to  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  which  strikes  most  minds 
so  powerfully,  that  these  habitations  could  not  have  been  made  by 
their  Creator  except  to  be  actually  inhabited.  The  mere  size  and 
mass  of  an  object  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  little.  Jupiter  itself, 
or  Saturn,  with  its  beautiful  ring  and  satellite  system,  simply  as  a 
mass  of  matter  or  a  mechanical  construction,  is  a  far  less  noble 
creation  of  God  than  a  single  human  soul;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  the  mere  size  of  these  planets  makes  them  much  more  remark- 
able, or  requires  more  reason  for  their  formation,  than  if  they  were 
only  a  few  feet  in  diameter.  The  technical  study  of  astronomy,  no 
doubt,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  impression  made  by  mere  mag- 
nitude on  the  mind  ;  whether  this  is  a  delusion  or  the  removal  of  a 
delusion,  of  course,  I  cannot  say.  That  the  mere  size  of  a  body 
itself  does  not  require  inhabitants  for  it,  seems  plain  from  the  gener- 
ally-confessed impossibility  of  inhabiting  the  sun,  the  surface  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  planets  put  together ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
does  not  require  them  at  every  moment ;  but  it  may  be,  if  you  will, 
that  it  does  require  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  should  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  general  belief  is,  we  may  say,  an  argument 
for  the  fact. 

And,  of  course,  the  argument  for  the  plurality  of  worlds 
strengthened,  if,  beside  size  or  standing-room,  as  we  may  say,  we 
see  some  other  conditions  indicating  conveniences  for  life,  though 
they  be  imperfect  or  incomplete.  If  we  see  a  house  with  only  its 
framework  up,  we  say,  "  Nobody  lives  there  now,  but  it  is  being 
built  for  some  one";  and  if  we  see  a  house  in  ruins,  we  say,  "  Some- 
bod)"  lived  there  once," 
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Now,  ihis  is  certainly  very  plausible  ;  and  I  think  that  the  history 
of  our  own  earth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  science,  increases 
the  probability  of  the  opinion  that  the  |)lanels,  and  perhajjs  even  the 
sun  itself,  were  made  to  be  inhabited  at  some  time  or  other.  The 
leaching  of  geology  is  that  our  own  earth  was  for  a  long  time  unin- 
habitable, that  it  subsequently  became  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
inferior  and  simpler  forms  of  life,  and  finally  became  ready  for  the 
reception  of  man  ;  and  we  can  hardly  shut  our  eyes,  either,  to  the 
scientific  conclusion,  that  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes  alone, 
it  would  at  some  time  in  the  distant  future  become  uninhabitable 
again,  though  in  a  different  way;  that  it  would  become,  simply  from 
the  changes  which  must  come  from  the  gradual  progress  of  cooling 
necessarily  going  on  in  the  solar  system,  no  longer  a  building  which 
its  Creator  is  forming,  but  a  cold  and  desolate  ruin  like  the  moon. 

The  history  of  this  earth  is  probably  the  history  of  the  other 
planets,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  develop  in  a  natural  way. 
Some,  like  the  moon,  seem  to  have  passed  further  along  the  road 
than  our  own  planet.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  Afars,  the 
most  habitable  in  appearance  of  them  all.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  the 
stnaller  a  planet  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  rapidly  it  will 
cool  from  its  originally  mcandescent  stale  ;  Mars  then  should  be 
older, — that  is,  have  passed  through  more  of  its  successive  changes, 
than  we.  It  looks  so,  besides.  The  seas  seem  to  be  drying  up,  the 
air  thinning  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  superior  planets, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  are  young,  and  have  the  best 
p»art  of  their  life  before  them. 

What  portion  of  the  total  life  of  a  planet  is  that  in  which  it  be- 
comes habitable  by  beings  like  ourselves,  we  cannot  very  well  de- 
termine. If  we  accept  the  estimates  of  geology,  the  time  that  the 
human  race  has  been  here  is  a  very  small  part  of  our  world's  history. 
But  how  much  longer  this  earth  would  naturally  remain  a  possible 
residence  for  us  we  cannot  say  with  accuracy.  It  would  seem 
probable,  however,  that  the  period  in  which  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  life  would  simultaneously  exist,  can  hardly  be  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  whole.  The  inhabitants  of  a  planet  in  the 
stage  of  decadence  from  its  most  perfect  state  could,  no  doubt,  on 
the  principle  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  more  unfavorable  circumstances  for  a  good  while  ;  but 
the  time  would  come  when  the  struggle  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

If  it  is  true  thaMhe  period  of  habitability  by  the  high  organisms 
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is  a  small  part  of  a  planei's  life,  obviously  the  chance  is  small  for 
any  planet  in  particular  of  its  being  in  that  period  now  or  at  any 
fKirticuiar  time.  We  must  say  that  it  probably  is  not,  unless  we 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  Mars,  some  [xjsiiive  indications  that  it  is. 
So  far  as  we  can  trust  such  positive  indications,  Venus  and  Mercury 
are  approaching  that  part  of  their  life  that  the  earth  is  in  at  present; 
the  earth  seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  the  very  dense  and 
vaporous  atmosphere  that  apparently  surrounds  them  now.  ■ 

To  sum  up  now  briefly,  the  results  to  which  our  examination  has 
led  us  :  In  the  first  place,  our  observations  should  probably  be 
modified  by  the  very  plausible  theory,  now  generally  adopted,  that 
all  the  bodies  of  our  system,  sun  and  planets,  have  passed  and  are 
passing  through  a  series  of  changes,  beginning  with  a  state  of  great 
heat  and  expansion,  in  which  and  for  a  long  time  no  life  is  possible 
on  their  surfaces,  and  in  a  great  part  of  which  indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sun  at  present,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  surface  at 
all.  As  the  changes  due  to  the  gradual  cooling  and  contraction  pro- 
ceed, life  in  its  simpler  forms  becomes  possible,  and  in  course  of 
time  a  state  is  reached  like  that  of  this  globe  at  present,  in  whi 
the  conditions  for  highly  organized  life  are  at  their  best. 

Assuming  this,  the  question  of  fact  becomes,  is  there  any  other 
planet  or  satellite  in  the  system  in  which  this  state  of  maximum 
habitability,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  now  exists?  We  can  say  with 
great  confidence  that  it  does  not  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  that  the 
chances  are  much  against  it  on  Uranus  and  Neptune;  that  Venus 
and  Mercury  are  probably  still  too  young  for  it ;  but  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  for  it  on  Mars,  though  this  planet  seems  to  be 
passing  into  the  decline,  the  steps  of  which  we  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand, but  of  which  we  see  perhaps  the  final  result  in  the  torn, 
scarred,  and  desolate  surface  of  our  own  satellite  With  regard  to 
the  satellites  of  the  great  planets,  we  have  absolutely  to  suspend 
judgment.  As  the  period  of  habitability  is  probably  less  than  that 
of  development,  though  of  this  we  are  far  from  certain,  the  chances 
are  perhaps  against  any  particular  one  of  them  being  in  that  state 
just  now ;  but  as  they  number  at  least  seventeen  altogether,  the 
probability  that  some  one  of  them  may  be  habitable  is  not  so  incon- 
siderable. As  to  the  satellites  of  Mars,  and  the  swarm  of  asteroids, 
they  seem  to  be  too  small  to  retain  an  atmosphere  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  beings  like  ourselves.  If  they  had  a  course  to  run,  it 
has  probably  been  concluded  long  ago. 

In  si>eaking  of  the  natural  life  and  development  of  the  planets, 


% 
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are,  of  course,  looking  al  the  matter  merely  from  a  scientific  [xiint 
of  view.  Of  course,  most  Christians  believe  that  long  before  the 
natural  life  of  this  earth  would  be  concluded,  it  will  suffer  a  final 
catastrophe  which  will  at  least  close  the  history  of  the  human  race 
on  it  as  it  exists  now.  Such  catastrophes  may,  of  course,  occur  to 
any  planet  by  natural  as  well  as  supernatural  causes ;  by  collision 
with  some  other  body,  for  instance ;  or  to  the  whole  planetary 
system,  by  some  large  body  striking  on  the  sun.  One  thing  which 
we  may  jierhaps  look  forward  to  is  a  time  when,  after  the  death 
or  destruction  of  ail  the  planets,  the  sun  itself  ceasing  to  be  a 
luminary  and  furnace  for  bodies  circulating  round  it,  may  itself 
become  the  great  seat  and  home  of  life.  In  theorizing  on  this 
point  we  have  no  past  experience  or  history  to  guide  us.  We  shall 
see  as  we  go  on  to  discuss  the  stellar  systems  that  we  have  at  least  one 
case,  perhaps  more  than  one,  of  a  body  sun-like  in  dimensions,  which 
has  either  ceased  to  give  light,  or  never  gave  it.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  we  have  any  means  of  recognizing  the  existence 
of  such  bodies ;  they  may  be  very  numerous.  Neither  can  we  tell 
whether  the  other  innumerable  brilliant  suns  scattered  through  space 
have  attendant  planets  like  our  own.  But  it  would  be  strange  if 
they  had  not.  If  any  considerable  [iroportion  of  them  have,  evi- 
dently the  chance  that  there  are  other  habitable  worlds  in  the  uni- 
verse becomes  very  great. 


ON    HYPERBO-ELLIPTIC    FUNCTIONS. 


By  Ikvinu  Strinuham,  Ph.  D. 


I. 

The  geometrical  definition  of  the  I^gendrian,  or  cyclo-elliptic 
functions  by  means  of  a  circle,  as  given  by  the  late  M.  Halphen 
in  his  Traile  dts  Fonctiom  EUiptiques,  t.  I,  p.  2,  suggests  an  analo- 
gous construction  for  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  through  which  what 
I  venture  to  call  the  hyperbo-elliptic  functions  may  in  like  manner  be 
defined.  M.  Halphkn's  treatment  is  strictly  geometrical,  but  the 
analytical  form  of  presentation  is  better  adapted  to  the  analogous 
theory  here  sketched  in  outline. 
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Geomeirical  Representation. 

With  M^  M„  as  principal  diameter,  construct  an  equilateral  hyi 
bola,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure,  and  let 

Tlirough  a  fixed  point  C  on  the  diameter  draw  the  variable  chord 


the  hyperbola  AT  M  z.xiA  from  M  and  M'  drop  MA  and  M'  A' 


1 


pendicular  to  OA.     Then  we  may  write 
OA^  =  R  cosh  2<^, 

'OA'  =  R  cosh  a<^',         A' AT  ^  R  sinh  a<^', 

whence 

sectorial  area  OM^M  =i  R'2i(>  =R'<t>, 
sector iai  area  OM^M'  =  i  R'2<f>' =  R'tft'. 
Writing  CO  =^S,  the  position  of  the  point  .A'' on  the  chord  MM' 

is  defined  by  the  equation 

^•)  CAr=/[ii^}^  [cosh  .(*  +  *')]* 
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»hich  /  is  an  arbitrary  constant  Let  N„  be  the  position  of  N 
when  CvV  coincides  with  CM„,  and  let  the  sectorial  area  CA^„^be 
represented  by  t'u.  Then  since  to  evej^  point  Af  on  the  hyperbola 
there  corresponds  a  unique  position  of  ^on  the  curve  N„N,  «  is  a 
function  of  <^.  Imitating  the  nomenclature  and  notation  of  the  cyclo- 
elliptic  functions,  I  call  ^  the  hyperbolic  amplitude  of  u  and  write 

<^  ^^  hm  u. 

This  functional  relation  will  be  more  explicitly  determined  by  means 
of  the  differential  equation 

d^  ^  hm'  ui/u  ; 


for  if  the  angle  JV^CJV  be  denoted  by  c,  the  differential  of  the 
sectorial  area  CA''„A''is 

/'  du  =  i  CN'  dc, 

and  in  order  to  find  hm'  u  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  values 
of  dc,  MM'  and  cosh  a  (<^  +  ^')  in  terms  of  ^  and  d^. 

kThe  following  equations  are  evident  from  the  figure  : 
MM'  sin  f  =  i?  (sinh  2  <^  +  sinh  2  <^') 
.  ^2R  sinh  {i,  4-  <^')  cosh  {■/.  —  <^'), 

MM'  cose^J?  (cosh  2  <^  +  cosh  2  <^') 

=  2  ^  cosh  (</.  +  c/.')  cosh  {.^  —  1^'), 

CM  sin  c  =  R  sinh  a  1^, 
Cil/'  cos  f  =  ^  cosh  2 1^  +  8 ; 

^  sinh  2  <^ 


(3) 


(4) 


tan  <■  —  tanh  (<^  -f-  <^')  = 


/"  cosh  2  <^  -f  8 

From  the  last  equation  the  other  functions  of  <^  +  <^'.  and  also  those 
of  ^  —  ^',  are  easily  found  to  be 


sinh  (<^  4-  *')  = 

ELinh  {4,  —  4,')  == 
Whi 


A"  sinh  21^  ,    ,,    ,     ,„       i?cosh2ii  +  8 

;  cosh  (<^  -I-  <^ )  —  — 


D 

8  sinh  2  ^ 


;  cosh(^  — ,^')  = 


Z> 

8  cosh  2<^-^  R 
^  ■ 


where  Z>  =  |/^"4- a^S  cosh  2<^  +  S". 

Differentiating  the  several  terms  of  equations  (4)  we  have 


sec'  f  </<■  =  sech'  (^  -f  <^')  /^  (<^  +  «^')  = 


2R(R  +  8 cosh  2^) 


(i?  cosh  2  .^  +  8)" 
But  from  the  same  equations  is  also  easily  obtained 


d4^ 


sec  c 


■+'»^-<*+*^=^^{|tIt^ 


i8o 


hence      dc  — 
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J(<f,  +  4,') 


cosh  2  («^  -\-  4,') 

2  S  (^  +  8  cosh  2  ti>)  cosh'  («»  +  1^') 

(R  cosh  2  ^ -f  8)'  cosh  2  {<^ ^4>') 
2  /i  (X  -{-  S  cosh  2  <t>) 


d^ 


D'  cosh  3  {4,  +  4,') 
and  since  equations  (i)  and  (2)  give 


d^; 


CIf  =  f 


a  (/?  -I-  8)  [cosh  2  (4>  +  ^')]t 


4  CAP-dc 


2  R  cosh  («^  4-  ^')  cosh  (^  —  ^') 
(^  +  8)  (V?  4- 8  cosh  2») 
Z?'cosh  (^  — ^')  * 

d^ 


cos  r 


where  il"  =: 


4^8 


»  and  ^  is 

(5) 

and 


{R  +  8)" 
dM  = 


D        ^  V  *•  sinh*  ^  +  I 

Hence  the  differential  equation  connecting 

d^ 
V'^sinh'^-I-  i' 


hm'  «  --  I    k'  sinh'  lA  +  1. 


UTien  the  fixed  point  Clies  upon  the  diameter  AfJ  M„  prodiud, 
say  at  C,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  chord  MM,  has  its  n- 
tremities  upon  the  same  branch  of  the  hyperbola,  the  argument 
formerly  represented  by  4>'  's  now  to  be  regarded  as  negative, 
say  —  ^„  and  the  equation  defining  the  locus  of  N,  is 


(6) 
where 


C^N^ 


.       ,  f2(^  +  8.)Hr      V     /, 

^  =  ^\-mm7-\   t'^°*'^^<*- 


•*.)f. 


%,^o  c.. 


The  transformations  that  lead  to  the  differential  equation  in  ^ 
and  u  differ  but  littie  from  those  of  the  preceding  case,  and  I  merely 
write  down  the  successive  results  : 

MAf,  sin  c,  =  R  (sinh  2  4>  -{-  sinh  2  <^,) 

—       2  R  sinh  (4>  +  <^.)  cosh  («^  —  «^,), 

MM,  cos  t,^  R  (cosh  2  <^,  —  cosh  2  ^) 

=r  —  2  R  sinh  (<^  -I-  <^,)  sinh  («^  —  <^,)  , 

C,  M,  sin  c,=^  R  sinh  2  </>, 

C,  ^,  cos  c,  =  R  cosh  2  «^  —  8, ; 

•     ^"^—-"^"^  <»-*■>  =  ;?  cosh2.^-8.- 
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smh  (<^  —  *.)  = ^ ;  cosh  (<^  —  .^,)  = ^ — -  ; 

•  V  /J    .   ^\       8.  cosh  a «^  —  ^         ...    ,    ..       8,  sinh2«^ 
sinh  (<^  +  <^.)  =  -: -^ ;  cosh  (<^  +  <^.)  =  -^—^ — ^ ; 

2?,  =  V  —R'-^-zRK  cosh  2 <^  —  8,'. 


\  C,N^' dc  =  /'  ^-'  d<^  .-  /'  - 


d^ 


D,        ^  V  k,'  cosh'  <^  —  I 

.      D   g 

where  /^,'  =    ^        '  .     Representing  this  differential  area  by  I'du 
we  have  the  diflerential  equation 

(7)  du  =    .. i^ =  • 

V  >i,'cosh'<^ — I 

Suppose  a  solution  of  this  equation  to  be  represented  in  symbolic 
form  by 

^  :=  co-hm  u, 

then  <tt  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  hyperbolic  coamplitude  of  u, 
d^  =  co-hm'  u  du 

and  co-hm'  u  =  y  i,'  cosh'  <j> —  i. 

Definitions. 

Given  u  and  4>  as  functions  of  each  other  through  the  differen- 
tial equation 

.  d,l> 

du  =  :^^=rT=:=^ 

V  le  sinh'  ^  -(-  I 

the  hyperbo-elliptic  functions  are  defined  as  follows : 

^  =  hm  «,  (hyperbolic  amplitude  of  »), 
sinh  ^  =;  hs    «, 
cosh  ^  =  he    u, 
V  k'  sinh'  <^  +  I  =  hd  u; 
or,  by  means  of  the  figure,  they  are  defined  geometrically  as  follows : 

^^"=        MM'       ^"^^''^ 
AA'    / 

(R  —  IY   ,      4i?8     {AA'  Y 
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{MAT)' 


where  sec  3  f  =- 


{A  A'Y  —  {AAf  +  A' AT)' ' 

The  above  expression  for  hd*  u  is  readily  obtained  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  I  -f  *»  sinh'  <l>. 

The  following  formulae  are  immediate  consequences  of  these 
definitions : 

he'  »  —  hs'  »  =  I, 
hd'»  — -i'hs'«=  i; 

<^hm  »  =:  hd  u.tiu, 
dhs    u=^hc  u.hd  u.du, 
^hc   w  =  hs  ».hd  ».^», 
</hd  u  =  i' hs  u. he  u.du. 

It  is  evident  that  he  u  and  hd  »  are  never  numerically  less  than  i 
and  that 

hm  o  r=  o,         he  o  =  I, 

hs    o  =  o,         hd  o  =  I. 

These  equations  are  the  analogues,  line  for  line,  of  the  following 
definitions  and  formulae  of  the  cyclo-elliptic  functions,  which  I  write 
down  for  comparison  and  reference. 

de 


If  du: 


\/i—i'sin'»' 


then  by  definition  6  =  am  «,  (amplitude  of  «), 

sin  tf  =  sn   u, 
cos  tf  ^  en  u, 


V  I  —  k'  sin'  tf  =  dn  u; 
or,  geometrically,  by  means  of  the  figure,  these  definitions  are 

PB  -{-  P'B' 
sn  «  = -pjSi > 

BB' 

while  26  =  angle POB,  2ff  =  angle POB',  6  +  6"  =  angle P CB 
and  the  locus  of  the  point  N',  on  the  chord  PP',  is  defined  by 

^^^-*\     pp- 
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Then  sn'  w  +     en*  »  =  i, 

dn* «  +  j6'  sn°  «  =  1  ; 

and  </am  »  =  dn  ».^», 

d%Ti  «  =  en  ».dn  ».</», 
d  cxi  »  =:  —  sn  ». dn  u.du, 
d  dn  u  =  —  k*  sii  w. en  u.du. 


Relations    between    Hyperbo-Elliptic    and    Cyclo-Elliptic 

Functions. 


If  in  the  diflTetential  expression  d^jV  i  —  k'  sin'  <f>  the  substitu- 
tion ^  =  —  /'x  be  made,  the  result  is 

d<k  I  dx 

du  =  --  =  -.  •^  . 

yi— -t'sin'<^       » |//i' sinh' X  +  I  ' 
hence 

dx  di<t> 


diu  = 


Vk'  sinh'  X  +1        V^-i'  sinh'  /<^  +  i ' 
and  therefore 

i^=  hm  t»    =  I  am  u, 
hs  fw  =  sinh  i<^  =:  i  sin  ^  =  /  sn  », 
he  »'«  =  cosh  i<f>  =    cos  ^  =    en  «, 
hd  iu  =  i/IIii^i'ln'  u  +  i  =  v'  t  —i'  sin'  «^  =  dn  « ; 

or,  changing  u  into  w,  these  become 

I  am  i»  =  hm  ( —  w)  =  —  hm  u, 

i  sn  iu  =  hs   ( —  «)  =  —  hs   «, 

en  iu  =  he  ( —  u)  =      he   », 

dn  iu  =  dn  ( —  u)  =      dn  «, 

If  in  the  same  differential  expression  the  substitution  <^  = iijf 

2 

be  made,  the  result  is 

d<l>  df 


du 


V I  —  *'  sin'  </i       V i^  cosh'  f  —  i' 
and  the  following  relations  subsist  between  the  functions  of  4>  ^nd  ^ : 
cosh  ^  =  sin  <^  ^  sn  u, 
i  sinh  ^  =  cos  ^=  en  «, 
1/  I  —  **  cosh'  f  =  ]/ 1  —  k"  sin'  <^  =  dn  «. 
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Addition  Formul/e. 

I  append  the  addition  formulae  for  the  hyperbo-elliptic  functions 
and  a  few  others  immediately  deducible  from  them.  These  may  be 
obtained  from  the  corresponding  formulae  of  cyclo-elliptic  functions 
by  changing  the  argument  «  into  iu,  or  they  may  be  deduced  inde- 
jjendently  by  integrating  the  equation 

dxlV  (1  H-.t:')  (i  +-t'.r»)  =dyl i/"(r+7)7r+T7^ 
The  addition  formulae  are 

hs  «.hc  if.hd  !»  ±  he  w.hs  t'.hd  u 


hs  («  ±  f )  = 
he  («  ±  V)  — 
hd  (k  ±  »)  = 


I  —  >e  hs'  a  hs'  »  ' 

he  K.hc  V  ±  hs  K.hs  ».hd  K.hd  v 

i  —  le  hs'  u  hs'  V  ' 

hd  «.  hd  I'  ±  if  hs  «.  hs  f.hc  w.hc  v 


I  —  k"  hs'  «  hs'  » 
From  the  last  two  of  these  is  obtained  also 

he  (u  ±  V)  --  he  ».  he  2/  ±:  hs  «.  hs  v.  hd  («  ±:  »). 
The  following  are  immediate  consequences  of  the  foregoing : 
.     ,      ,     ,    ,  ,     ,  ,       2  hs  w.hc  z'.hd.i' 

'  ^  '         I  —  >{•'  hs'  j<  hs'  7^ 

,     ,      ,      ,       ,      ,  ,        2  he  M.hs  f. hd  « 

hs  («  +  V)  -  hs  («  -  V)  ==  -_^-,^-_^_, 

hs'  u  —  hs'  7.' 
hs  (u  4-  v)    ■  hs  («  —  I')  =  —  --        -^  —  ,  -  ; 
^    ^    '  ^  '       1  —  /t'  hs'  «  hs'  z/ ' 

,  2  hs  « .  he  7< .  hd  « 

he'  M  +  hs'  «  .  hd'  u 


he  2  K  := 

hd  2  It  =-■ 
he  2  tf  —  I  :^ 
he  2  7<  +  I  = 
hd  2  u  —  I  ^ 
hd  2  «<  -|-  I  = 


I  —  /{■'  hs^  «        ' 
hd'  u  +  X"  hs'  u .  he  « 

1  —  A"  hs<  « 

2  hs'  7< .  hd'  u 


1 

-  /(•'  hs4  «  ' 

2 

he  « 

I 

— 

X-'  hs*  «' 

2 

X" 

hs'  u .  he' 

» 

I 

—  /!;'  hs<  M 

1 

2 

hd"  ?/ 

A'  hs<  » 
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II. 

'LASSinCATION  OF  ELLIPTIC  IJiFFERENTIALS  OF  THE  FIRST  KiND. 

I  sketch,  in  outline,  the  classification  of  elliptic  difierentiais  of 
the  first  kind  into  cyclo-elliptic  and  hy[)erbo-elli|)tic  groups.  Cay- 
lev's  beautiful  transformation  of  the  general  differential  expression 
d"'lv  a -V  Abv -\- bcv' -\- ^dv^ -\- ev*  leads  directly  to  such  a 
classification.  I  write  down  Cayley's  results  without  the  proofs, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  original  paper  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Dut'lin  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  I,  (1846),  pp.  70-73,  reprinted 
in   the  Collected  Mathematical  Papers,  vol.   I,  pp.  224-227.     See 

I  also  Cayley's  Elliptic  Functions,  pp.  317-320. 
I     The  investigation  shows  that  if 
I  y^a  +  46V  +  6cv' +  4dvi -{- ev* 

be  transformed  into 
by  the  substitution 


dv 
V 


v     \ 


+  y'  4-  «4/?)i  V 


12  / 


dv' 


I=ae 


and  that  if 


Vv' 

4  *rf  +  3  c\ 

eb'  —  c\ 


J^ace  -f  2  bed —  ad' 

I  the  equation  connecting  p  and  q  is 
I  io8/>y(/»-y)«/3  =  (/«+y»  + 14/^)3  A, 

■here  A^/j  —  ^1  /'  ■  and  finally,  that  this  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree  in  qlp  or  p-g  yields,  when  the  discriminant  of  V  is  positive, 
four  positive  real  and  two  imaginary  roots,  but  when  the  discriminant 
is  negative,  two  roots  real  and  negative  and  four  roots  imaginary. 

Attending  to  real  values  only  of  this  ratio,  it  follows  that  /  and  g 
have  the  same  or  different  signs  according  as  the  discriminant  A  is 
positive  or  negative  ;  or  this  may  be  seen  directly  from  the  equation 
in  /  and  g,  which,  since 


(k^,-Ki^Y  r- 


/'=-(/• +  ^'  + 14 /»?). 
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may  be  written  in  the  form 

io8/>jr  (/  — jr)«a'«=  (A/i,  —  X,  ^)-A, 

whence  it  appears  that  the  product/^  must  have  the  sa 

Hence,  we  may  make  the  following  classification,  wherein  /  and  q  are 

now  supposed  to  be  positive  in  all  cases,  and 

H  =  ac  —  b\ 

I  '^ae  —  4^</-|-3^», 

J  ^ttct  -f  2  bed  —  ad^  — eb^  — f, 

A  ^/3  —  27  /'. 

A.  If  the  discriminant  of  V  be  positive,  that  is,  if  K  be  com 
posed  of  either  four  real,  or  four  imaginary  factors,  the  coefficient 
of  !''•  are  either  both  positive,  or  both  negative. 

(/■).    If  A  >  o  and  both  the  conditions 

H  <  o,     a'/—  i2Z^'<o* 

be  satisfied,  all  four  factors  are  real,  the  coefficients  of  r*''  are 
negative,  and 

dv   _  (;*' -1-^' +  «4/^1  i  dv^ 

{it).    But  if  A  >  o  and  either 

H  >  o,    or    a=  /  —  i  2  //^»   >  o,* 

all  the  factors  are  imaginary,  the  coefficients  of  xf*  are  both  jjositive, 
and 

dv  (/'+y'+  i4/y)i  ■        d^ 

12  / 


)      V  (1  — 


(I— /i-")  (I— fr'*) 


V~v     ( 


V'(l  +/>»''')  (I  -Vql^') 


I 


B.  If  the  discriminant  of  V  be  negative,  that  is,  if  /^  be  com- 
posed of  two  real  and  two  imaginary  factors,  then  one  of  the  coeffi 
cients  of  f''  is  positive  and  the  other  negative  ;  hence, 

if  A<  o 
dv         (/'+?'  — 14/^1  i  dx/ 


12/ 


r 


V {\.  dr/f'')  (i  ^qff 


coeffi- 

fl 


Each  of  these  three  forms,  as  is  well  known,  is  reducible  to 
either  of  the  others  by  a  quadric  transformation.  Thus  the  third, 
by  means  of  the  substitution 


i/»  = 


p70' 


•  fiumiide  and  Panion'ii  Tkiory  of  Eqwatitmi^  v.  i4V 
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becomes 


dw 


'  =F  0*  -I   ?)  ■ 


and,  by  a  proper  choice  of  signs,  the  same  form  of  substitution  will 
transform  the  first  or  second  into  one  of  the  others. 

The  final  reductions  are  accomplished  by  familiar  transforma- 
tions. Making  g Ip,  or  p iq  =  k',  according  as  /  is  greater  or  less 
than  q,  and  letting  pv'',  or  qv''  =  r»,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
conditions  resf)eclively,  the  three  diflFerential  expressions  become 


('■«■) 


14  *  +  I  I  i  dg 


dv  _  f/t*  — i4'&+  »  ji 

i/K"    I  12   /  j        1/77 


(1  ±  s')  («  T  <*'  »') 
If  wc  suppose  the  given  differential  to  be  reduced  to  either  the  first 
or  second  form,  the  final  stibstitutions  to  be  made  are  as  follows  : 

I(«).    /«  the  first  form  :  when  s»  <  i,  the  proper  substitution  is 
=  sin  ^,  and  we  have  the  ordinary  case 
dt  d4> 


V  (!—«')  (i— -i'*') 
t 


V  1  —  -t'  sin^  <^ 


When  *»  >  -,  1^  is  complex  and  may  be  taken  = iip;  the  sub- 
is'                                                              2 

stitution  Is  s  =  sin  ^  =:  cosh  ^,  and  the  differential  takes  the  form 


ds 


dtp 


I    (*'  —  1)  {i^  s'  —  i)        V'  ^'  cosh'  ij/  —  I 

len  z'  lies  between  i  and  t-  the  denominator,  if  it  appear  in  the 

V  (i  — «*)  (t  — ^' «').  is  imaginary,  but  we  may  consider  the 
differential  expression  dtjv  {«' —  i)  (i  — 'fr' «'),  and  in  this  case 
ake  the  substitution  s  =  cosh  ^,  by  which  we  obtain 
d  z  df 

l/(«» —  i)  (i  — i'  t')       |/|  —i'  cosh'^ 
(a).    /«  the  second  form  the  substitution  obviously  is,  for  all 
klues  of  s,  z  =  sinh  ^i  and  the  result  is 

ds  dx 


V  (*'+  I)  {k'z'+  I) 
Bkrkelsv,  September,  1889. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  ZETA  CANCEL 


By  Miss  Acnes  M.  Clerxb. 


No  feature  of  recent  astronomical  progress  is  more  curious  than 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  multiplicity  of  stellar  combinations 
has  been  brought  to  light.  By  the  analyzing  power  of  great  refrac- 
tors, especially  as  used  by  Mr.  Burnham,  so  many  stars  already 
divided  have  been  still  further  broken  up;  so  many  apparentlj 
binary  unions  have  been  resolved  into  associations  of  partial  sjste 
as  to  suggest  that  the  process  ceases  only  through  the  merging  effect! 
of  distance  from  ourselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  mutual  prox- 
imity of  the  conjoined  suns  on  the  other.  Spectroscopic  revelations 
— "  epoch-making  "  in  character — of  exceedingly  close  bright  satel- 
lites to  bright  stars,  circulating  with  great  rapidity  in  periods  of  a  few 
days,  confirm  this  suspicion.  Without  undervaluing  the  prospects  of 
future  optical  improvement,  it  may  be  asserted  that  few  or  none  of 
these  can  ever  be  rendered  accessible  to  direct  scrutiny.  At  their 
j^reatest  elongations,  the  gap  of  space  between  them  and  their 
primaries  makes,  from  our  point  of  view,  loo  thin  a  line  for  possible 
discernment. 

But  the  telescope  may  be  baffled  by  lack  of  light,  as  well  as  by 
lack  of  room  for  observation.  For  aught  it  can  tell,  non-luminous 
"  stars  "  may,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Laplace,  strew  the 
sidereal  tracts  as  plentifully  as  luminous  ones.  The  modem  armor)', 
however,  is  stocked  with  multiform  weapons  of  research.  Panial 
eclipses  of  bright  by  opaque  masses,  alleged  by  Gooiiricke  above  a 
century  ago,  in  explanation  of  the  variability  of  Algol,  have  been 
" spectrographically "  demonstrated  to  occur;  and  the  periodial 
changes  of  radial  velocity  detected  by  Professor  Vof.EL,  in  .\pril. 
1 890,  in  a  Virginis,  and  suspected  in  Rigel,  show  that  these  stars  also 
belong  virtually  to  the  Algol  class,  although  our  situation  is  too  far 
removed  from  theirorbiial  planes  to  permit  the  visibility  of  occultations. 

The  gravitational  influence  of  unseen  masses  may  also  become 
sensible  through  disturbance  of  tangential  movement,  whether  of  the 
transSatory,  or  of  the  circulatory  kind,  but  under  conditions  oppo- 
site to  those  favoring  " line-of-sight  "  determinations.  That  is  tossy, 
the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  must  be  both  spacious  and  highl 
inclined  to  the  visual  ray.  Thus,  the  sinuosities  of  the  track 
sued  across  the  sphere  by  Procyon  would  be  imperceptible  if  greal 
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foreshortened ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  revolutions  of  {  Cancri 
are  executed  (as  it  would  seem)  in  a  plane  difTering  little  from  the 
plane  of  projection,  has  alone  rendered  possible  the  discovery  that  a 
system  visually  triple  is  physically  quadruple. 

The  more  distant  companion  at  5". 5  was  first  noted  by  Tobias 
Mayer,  in  1756,  and  Father  Christian  Mayer's  observation  of  it 
at  Mannheim,  in  1778,  already  sufficed  to  show  its  retrograde  motion. 
Hkrschei.  re-divided  the  larger  star  in  1781,  and,  from  1826  on- 
wards, the  trio  were  kept  under  pretty  constant  supervision.  They 
proved,  for  a  ternary  combination,  unusually  mobile,  the  close  couple 
A  B  mutually  revolving  in  sixty  years,  their  attendant  C  circling 
kround  their  optical  centre  at  the  average  rate  of  half  a  degree  an- 
'nually,  but,  with  singular  alternations  of  delay  and  acceleration, 
emphasized,  too,  by  the  [wculiarity  of  an  approach  to  the  centre  at 
each  epoch  of  arrested  or  inverted  angular  change,  while  retreat 
from  it  marked  the  intervals  of  swifter  revolution.  Dr.  Otto  Struve's 
explanation*  of  these  anomalies  by  the  influence  of  an  obscure  mass 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  star  C,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Skf.liuek,  in  1880  and  iSSg.f  The 
looped  path  pursued  by  C  results,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
from  its  circulation  round  an  invisible  close  companion  in  a  period 
^of  about  eighteen  years,  at  the  same  time  that  it  describes  a  much 
wider  ellipse  round  the  pair  A  B.  Since  1826,  it  has  completed 
three  subordinate  revolutions,  in  an  orbit  of  slight  eccentricity,  the 
senii-raajor  axis  of  which  subtends  an  angle  of  two-tenths  of  a 
second.  TTie  dark  star  D,  meanwhile,  revolves  in  the  same  period 
round  the  same  centre,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  Professor 
■-Seei.iger  has  shown,  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that  of  C.  It  can- 
Inot,  then,  be  much  inferior,  and  may  be  greatly  superior  to  it  in 
mass.  Yet  it  does  not  emit  light  enough  to  be  discerned,  even  by 
Mr.  BuRNHAM,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  Lick  refractor.  This  ex- 
ample alone — and  several  others  might  be  alleged — proves,  with 
tolerable  conclusiveness,  that  the  differences  in  point  of  intrinsic 
brightness  between  the  components  of  multiple  stellar  systems  does 
not  depend  solely  upon  the  swiiter  cooling  of  the  smaller  bodies. 

The  system  of  {  Cancri,  as  we   now  know  it,  consists  of  four 
'■masses,    closely   associated,    two   and    two,    together ;    and    it   has 
been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Seeliger  that,  in  combinations  of 


*  C^tmfttt  RtiuiltM,  t.  Ijuix,  p.  1463. 

1  SitMurngtitricAte,  Wien,    Bd.  IjiKxiii,  Abth.  a,  p.  loifl 
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this  type,  Kepler's  law  of  equal  areas  holds  good  for  the  elliptic 
movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  one  pair  round  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  other.  Thus  understood,  it  is  obeyed,  within  the 
limits  of  observational  error,  by  the  stars  in  question.  Their  indi- 
vidual jjerturbations,  however,  constitute  a  problem  in  celestial  dy- 
namics which,  in  the  actual  state  of  science,  can  receive  only  an 
approximate  solution.  Their  g)'rations  are,  nevertheless,  for  the 
present,  sufficiently  well  represented  by  nearly  circular  tracks  lying 
respectively  in  planes  deviating  little  from  the  plane  of  projection. 
Should  the  larger  mutual  orbit  of  the  circling  pairs  prove  eventually 
to  be  similarly-shaped  and  situated,  then  the  annus  magnus  of  the 
system  is  about  720  years;  and  all  its  movements,  traced  out  before 
our  eyes  with  insignificant  foreshortening,  are  directed  so  as  to  faw 
to  the  utmost  telescopic,  but  to  preclude  spectroscopic,  determii 
tions.  But  the  record  of  observation  must  be  greatly  lengthenei 
before  the  orbit  of  C  round  A  B  can  possibly  be  computed. 

The  components  of  (  Cancri  usually  show  a  yellow  color;  but 
Dembowski  found  them  all  white,  in  1855-57,  and  noticed,  in 
1864-65,  an  obvious  change  in  C  to  yellowish  or  olive*.  Their 
magnitudes,  photometrically  measured  at  Harvard  College  as  respea- 
ively  5.6,  6.3,  and  6.0,  also  perhaps  fluctuate  slightly,  but  not  so  as 
to  disturb  the  order  of  their  brightness.  The  star  A  always  oui'^^ 
shines  both  B  and  C  ;  while  C,  to  a  trifling  extent,  surpasses  B.  Tl^H 
proportion  of  their  masses  may,  however,  differ  widely  from  the 
projxjrtion  of  their  light.  Seeligkr  finds  that  the  best  agreement 
with  observation  is  obtained  by  ascribing  to  C  a  mass  2.37  times  the 
combined  masses  of  A  and  B  ;  but  until  its  period  and  mean  distance 
have  been  computed,  nothing  can  really  be  known  on  the  point 

Should  the  distance  of  the  system  from  the  earth  prove  meas- 
urable, absolute  will  be  substituted  for  relative  values  of  mass ;  but 
the  pros]ject  in  this  direction  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  "hypo- 
thetical parallax "  of  the  couple  A  B,  on  Madler's  principle  of 
assuming  the  two  together  to  possess  the  same  attractive  jxjwer  with 
our  sun,  is  about  five-hundredihs  of  a  second,  corresponding  to  a 
light  journey  of  nearly  sixty  years ;  and,  since  they  are  likely  to  \yt 
more  massive,  they  are  also  likely  to  be  more  remote.  Mass 
in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  distance  ;  an  eight-fold  mass  implies  adoul 
distance,  and  so  on.  k  small,  if  not  wholly  evanescent  parallax  is 
also  indicated  by  the  secular  proper  motion  of  i5".a,  common  to  the 
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stars.  They  appear  to  be  of  great  intrinsic  brilliancy.  If  of 
the  solar  mean  density,  the  stars  A  B  must  shine  with  nine  limes  the 
solar  lustre.  This  is,  indeed,  only  what  we  should  exi>ect  from  the 
quality  of  their  light ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  all  the  stars 
yet  known  to  be  attended  by  obscure  satellites  show  Sirian  spectra, 
and  stand  accordingly  themselves  at  the  very  summit  of  luminous 
intensity. 


NOTICES    FROM   IHE   LICK   OBSERVATORY. 
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ETCH    OF   THK   LiKE   OF    PROFESSOR    ElIAS    LoOMIS — KORN    181I; 

Died   1889 — [by  Profe.ssor  H.  A.  Newton]. 

Professor  Newton,  of  Yale  College,  has  published,  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  forly-four  pages  (with  a  lifelike  portrait  on  steel),  a  sketch 

if  the  life  of  Professor  Loom  is,  who  was  his  colleague  and  friend 
many  years.*  Professor  Loomis'  life  nearly  covers  the  period 
of  the  rise  of  American  science,  and  his  solid  contributions  to 
many  branches  of  thought  are  set  forth  in  a  most  fitting  and  kym- 
pathelic  light  The  subjects  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  of  Astronomy, 
of  Meteorology,  engaged  his  serious  labors  for  a  period  of  more  than 
ty  years.     A  list  of  1 64  separate  memoirs  from  his  hand  is  given. 

f  one  of  these,  Professor  Newton — a  conscientious  judge — says 
that  its  method  is  at  the  foundation  of  "the  new  meteorology,"  and 
that  this  paper  must  be  regarded  as  "the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  science."  Many  of  his  other  works  are  of  capital  im- 
portance also.  At  his  death  he  be<]ueathed  the  surfi  of  $300,000 
from  his  private  fortune  to  the  Observatory  of  Yale  College  as  an 
endowment  fund,  thus  assuring  the  future  of  an  institution  for  which 
he  had  already  done  much.     Professor  Loomis  was  one  of  the  group 

f  men  who  were  the  founders  of  American  science,  and  his  high 
ims  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his  countrymen  are  established 
by  his  biographer.  His  name  is  most  generally  known  through  the 
admirable  series  of  text-books  which  he  printed  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  brought  him  a  large  fortune.  His  chief  interest  was 
always  "  in  abstract  science  without  any  regard  to  its  practical  ap- 
plications," and  his  life  is  one  long  record  of  a  steady  following  of 
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*  Thii  memoir  ho^  lately  been  reprinted  in  the  Siderta.1  Mciungtr  (ot  )ui\c,  \%(y>. 
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his  own  ideals.  Yale  College  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  distin- 
guished company  of  astronomers,  of  which  Loom  is  was  so  promi- 
nent a  member.  The  Lick  Observator)',  and  every  observatory  in 
America,  owes  more  to  their  efforts  and  influence  than  is  easily 
expressed.  E.  S.  H. 


The    RoTATtON  of  the  Sun,  [bv  Professor  N.  C.  Duner, 

RECTOR    OF   THE    OBSERVATORY    OF    UpSALa]. 

From  a  note  in  the  Astronomische  NachrUhten,  No.  2968,  the 
fallowing  very  brief  summary  is  made : 

During  the  years  1887-8-9  Professor  Duner  studied  the  laws 
the  rotation  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  at  different  latitudes,  by  means 
of  a  spectroscope  and  a  Rowland  grating.     The  method  emplo)' 
was  to  compare  the  spectra  of  the  two  borders  of  the  sun.     One 
these  borders  is  moving  towards  the  earth,  the  other  is  moving  away 
from  it     Hence  the  s[)ectral  lines  of  the  former  are  shifted  towards 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  lines  of  the  latter 
shifted  towards  the  red  end. 

Measures  of  the  amount  of  the  displacement  give  a  means 
calculating  the  velocity  of  the  motion  towards  or  from  the  earth,  ex- 
pressed in  miles,  and  this  velocity  is,  of  course,  a  measure  of  the  angu- 
lar rotation  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  at  the  particular  latitude  in  ques- 
tion. The  measures  of  Professor  Duner  were  extremely  precise,  and 
the  following  results  must  be  very  near  the  truth.  I  have  added  the 
third  column,  where  his  results  are  expressed  in  a  fanuliar  unit : 
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Professor  Duner  says  that  the  values  in  the  second  colun 
"  confirm  what  has  already  been  revealed  by  observations  on  the 
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solar  spots  ;  to  wit,  that  the  limes  of  rotation  of  the  different  zones 
of  the  solar  surface  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the  equatorial  zone 
makes  a  revolution  in  the  shortest  period,  while  the  duration  of  a 
single  rotation  increases  with  the  latitude.  But,  while  solar  spots  are 
only  exceptionally  present  in  latitudes  greater  than  ±  35°  (and  almost 
never  in  latitudes  greater  than  45°),  and  while  55°  is  the  highest 
latitude  in  which  any  spot  has  ever  been  seen,  it  follows  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  nothing  is  known  of  the  rotation  of  the  polar 
regions  of  the  sun.  These  observations,  then,  extend  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun's  surface  up  to 
latitude  75°,  quite  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles." 

A  comparison  between  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor DuNER  and  those  depending  on  solar  spots  and  solar  facula;, 
shows  that  the  latter  give  a  velocity  of  rotation  somewhat  less  than 
the  former.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spots,  etc.,  corre- 
spond to  depths  in  the  solar  atmosphere  which  are  different  from  that 
of  the  layer  which  gives  the  sjjectra  which  he  has  observed.  This 
peculiar  law  of  the  sun's  rotation  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  a 
rigid  body,  in  which  case  every  one  of  its  layers  in  every  latitude 
must  necessarily  rotate  in  the  same  time.  It  is  more  like  a  vast 
whirlpool  where  the  velocities  of  rotation  depend  not  only  on  the 
situation  of  the  rotating  masses  as  to  latitude,  but  also  as  to  depth 
beneath  the  exterior  surface.  E.  S.  H. 

H  The  "Square-Shouldered"  Aspect  of  Saturn, 

It  is  known  that  Sir  William  Herschel  (in  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1805,  page  272  and  Plate  IX)  described  a  "square- 
shouldered  "  aspect  to  the  ball  of  the  planet  Saturn.  The  ball 
appeared  to  him  neither  circular  nor  elliptic,  but  like  "a  parallelo- 
gram with  the  four  corners  rounded  off,"  in  latitude  43°  or  there- 
abouts. I  have  lately  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H, 
Pickering,  a  silver  print  of  a  negative  of  Saturn,  taken  at  Wilson's 
Peak  February  7,  1890,  at  18"  54"',  G.  m.  t.,  enlarged  to  a  scale  of 
1"  of  arc  =  I  millimetre,  approximately.  The  dark  south  polar 
cap,  which  has  been  constantly  visible  on  the  planet  for  some  time 
(certainly  ever  since  the  Lick  Observatory  has  been  in  operation), 
shows  far  more  plainly  in  this  print  than  it  does  to  the  eye,  even, 
and  gives  to  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  planet  precisely  the 
"stiuare-shouldered  "  aspect  described  by  Herschel  for  both  hemis- 
pheres.   If  the  northern  hemisphere  had  been  marked  as  the  souihertv 
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one  actually  was,  Herschel's  drawing  of  1805  would  have  been  i 
produced.     It  therefore  api>ears  to  me  that  Mr.  Pickering's  inte 
esting  photograph  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  anomalous  fig 
of  Saturn  described  by  Hi.kschel.  E.  S,  H. 

SciENTiFTC  Visitors  to  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Proctor  has  made  an  extended  visit  to  the  Lick 
Observatory,  which  was  utilized  in  examining  the  work  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  in  actually  studying  the  principal  ccleslial 
objects,  with  sijecial  reference  to  her  courses  of  astronomical  lectures, 

already  prepared,  and  to  the  preparation  of  new  ones. \Vc  leam 

that  we  are  also  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr.  M.  Wilhei.m 
Meyer,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Common,  of  I-ondon,  during  the  present 
year.  A  few  such  visits  will  go  very  far  towards  breaking  up  our 
present  sense  of  physical  isolation,  which  is  the  only  drawback  to  life 

at  Mt.  Hamilton. Mr.  W.  \V.  CAMriiici.L,  Instructor  of  Asironoiiiy 

in  the  University  of  Michigan,  proposes  to  S]x:nd  his  summer  here  in 
practice  with  some  of  the  instruments.  E.  S.  H. 


The   Constants    of 


the    Repsold    Meridian-Circi.e    of 
Lick  Oiiservatorv. 


TH^I 


The  constants  of  the  meridian-circle  of  the  Lick  Observatoiy^ 
were  observed  daily,  with  few  exceptions,  during  the  time  from  Octfl 
ber,  1888,  to  May,  1889,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Schaeuerlf, 
in  charge  of  the  instrument,  'llie  total  number  of  determinations, 
amounts  to  about  one  thousand.  The  observations,  together  will 
the  tera[>erature,  were  represented  by  curves,  and  the  entire  matcrid 
was  discussed.  The  following  laws  represent  the  variations  of  th 
constants  with  the  temperature  during  the  period  of  observation: 

1.  The  variations    in   the  instrument  are    greatest    when   IB 
shutters  are  open  during  the  night. 

2.  The  collimation  is  quite  constant  and  almost  independent  of 
changes  of  temperature,  but  shows  a  systematic  decrease  of  o'.ooi      \ 
a  month  from  December,  18S8,  to  May,  1889.  ^J 

3.  The  level-constant  varies   inversely  with  the  temperature,  ^^k 
change  of  one  degree  in  the  latter  producing  a  change  of  o*.oJ5  in 
the  former.     The  level-constant   increased   systematically  o*.oo5  a 
month  for  the  time  from  October,  1888,  to  February,  1889 

4.  The  reading  of  the  azimuth-mark  (mire)  varies  directly 
the  temi>erature  for  micrometer-head  west. 

5.  The  reading  of  the  setting  of  the  south  oh  t/ie  north 


rectly  wid^M 
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varies  directly  with  the  temperature,  a  change  of  one  degree  in  the 
latter  producing  a  change  of  o\oi8  in  the  former.  Hesides,  the 
setting  increased  systematically  about  o\oio  a  month. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  nadir-point  varies  f  diir™y'|  as  the  temper- 
ature for  circle  !^V»if»  ^  tem[3erature  change  of  one  degree  produc- 
ing a  change  of  o",  15  in  the  reading  of  the  nadir-point. 

7.  The  flexure  is  quite  constant,  its  mean  value  being  -f  o".  16 
±:  o".o26. 

8.  Cold  and  moist  weather  causes  a  separation  of  the  piers ;  dry 
and  hot  weather,  the  reverse. 

Armin  O.  Leuschner. 
Lick  Observatory,  March,  1890. 

The  Bovden  Premium. 

Mr.  U.  A.  Bovi>EN,  of  Boston,  has  deposited  with  the  Franklin 

Institute  of  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  $1000,  which  will  be  awarded 

as  a  prize  "  to  any  resident  of  North  America  who  shall  determine 

,by  experiment  whether  all  rays  of  light,  and  other  physical  rays,  are 

are  not  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity."     The  com[>etition  is 

to  close  on  January  i,  1891.     Particulars  may  be  found  in  the  ad- 

.  vertising  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

I 

Comparison   of  the  Sensitiveness  of  the   Eye   and  of  the 
Photographic  Plate. 

[Bv  A.  C.  RANYAun,  F.  R.  A.  %\ 
"  Sensitive  as  are  the  sails  of  silver  in  the  drj'-plates  at  present  in 
use,  they  do  not  corresi)ond  in  sensitiveness  with  the  living  matter  of 
the  retina,  on  which  images  of  comparatively  faint  objects  arc  con- 
tinually being  impressed  and  obliterated.  When  we  look  at  a  faint 
object,  and  the  pupil  is  fully  ex])anded,  the  eye  may  be  com[)ared  to 
a  camera  with  a  focal  length  of  about  four  times  its  aperture.  With 
such  a  camera  it  would  be  useless  to  alletiipt  to  [)hotograi>h  objects 
illuminated  by  candlelight  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  Yet  the  eye 
will  i)erceive  a  succession  of  such  faintly  illuminated  objects  in  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  watch- 
ing any  quickly-moving  objects  illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
or  even  by  a  much  fainter  light." — From  Ktio^ulcdge,  June  2,  1890 
(page  157). 

Corrigenda. 

Vol.  II,  page  99,  lines  20-22  :  The  order  of  the  numbers  should 
be  194,  248,  175,  143  instead  of  143,  248,  194,  175.         A.  O.  L. 
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Differences  of   Declination   for    Value  of  Thirtv-six-inc 
Micrometer  Screw. 

[Mkasursd  by  S.  W.  Burnham.] 


.«8». 

Stah. 

Anamed 
dir.  Dcd. 

Extreme  Re^diagsoT 
Mtcroroeter  hcM* 

Oneivr. 

Aug.  12 

w'  and  w'  Cassiopea  .... 

755-5 

30     to   62.3 

9.912 

l« 

do. 

30    to   78.1 

9.921 

Aug.  14 

do. 

30    to   78.1 

9-9" 

If 

0  and  a  Andromeda  .... 

'553-69 

30    to   76.4 

9.90J 

Aug.  20 

Merope  and  Alcyone .... 

573-6' 

30    to    70.3 

9.890 

" 

19  and  20  Tauri 

353-33 

30     to    65.7 

9-897 

Sept.  9 

do. 

.   .   . 

104.3  to    30 

9.901 

" 

Merope  and  Alcyone ... 

573-61 

30   to    70.3 

9.910 

(( 

«'  and  «'  Tauri 

337-93 

64.1  to  106.0 

double  diu. 

9.918 

It 

^'  and  ^  Tauri 

327.51 

106.9  to    30 

9.891 

Sept.  1 1 

da 

.    .   . 

106.9  '0     30 

9-893 

. 

«'  and  «'  Tanri 

337-93 

105.910     30 

9-904 

11 

19  and  20  Tauri 

353-33 

104.3  to    30 

9-903 

" 

Merope  and  Alcyone .... 

573-61 

47.6  to   70.3 

9-907 

Sept.  16 

19  and  20  Tauri 

353-33 

104.4  to   30 

9-904 

11 

«'  and  "r"  Tauri 

337-93 

106.0  to   30 

9.924 

Aug.  20 

SD.— 4''.4926and( 

729- '7 

\  17.2  to    42.8 > 
1 104.3  to   65.7} 

9.9JI 

Mean  =  9.907 

Records  of  California  Earthquakes. 

A  list  of  all  recorded  earthquakes  in  California  and  adjacent 
States  from  1769  to  1888  has  been  printed  as  a  se|)aratc  work.*  A 
catalogue  of  shocks  for  the  year  1888  is  given  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  \  A  discussion  of  the  sjiecial  data  for  San  Francisco 
is  also  printed  in  the  same  journal.  X 


•  List  of  RKtrdtd  EttrtkqMnkrs  in  Caii/fimia,  Lffwer  CatififrHMt  Ortgtm  mmd  Wt 
Trrritory.    (Sacramento:  State  Printing  Oflice.     1367.} 

\  Karthguaka  in  Cati/tniU{.x%%S^  (Ammtam  Jtiinialt/Snnic;ya.XXX\\\,  Mar. 
■  eB9.) 

t  tffit  tn  Earlkt/uakr  iHlmtil/  ia  Saa  Framn'trt.    (Aatrricaa  Jearaal  ^  Scifatr,  Vol 
XXXV,  Juiw,  i88S.) 
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The  records  for  1889  (compiled  by  Mr.  Keeler)  and  for  future 
years  will  be  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  its 
s^BulIetins,  under  the  editorship  of  G.  K.  Gilbert,  United  States 
Geologist,  according  to  an  arrangement  recently  made.  Members 
of  the  Society  can  aid  in  making  these  lists  complete,  if  they  will 
transmit  to  the  Lick  Observatory  any  printed  or  MS.  accounts  of 
shocks  which  occur  in  California.  All  such  contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  promptly  acknowledged.  E.  S.  H. 

Bands  on  the  Planet  Uxanus. 

On  April  13,  1890,  two  observers  were  satisfied  that  the  planet 
Uranus  had  two  faint  bands  on  its  surface.  Their  position  angle 
was  estimated  at  90°  ±  by  E.  S.  H.,  105"  ±  by  J.  M.  S. 
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Minutes, OF  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  hel! 
AT  THE  I.icK  Observatory,  Jui-v  12,   1890. 

A  quorum  was  present.  The  minutes  o(  the  laU  meeting  were  read  aiui 
approved.  ~ 

The  fnllowing  memorandum  was  presented: 

Action  of  the  Mercantile  Lirkarv  Association,  relating  to 
care  ok  the  hooks  delonoinr.  to  the  astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific. 

On  Tuesday,  April  1,  1S90,  at  a  meelini;  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Kstaa- 
atlon,  of  San  Krancisco,  on  motion  of  Mr.  \V ATKINS,  it  was  voted— "thai  iht 
Astronomical  Society  of  Ihe  Pacific  be  i>erinittctl  to  place  the  books  lieloncin;;  10 
them  in  the  rooms  uf  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  that  the  memliat 
uf  the  Association  shall  have  the  privilege  of  using  said  Ixmlcs  in  the  Ubniry 
r<K>nis;  the  Ixioks  to  be  subject  to  the  same  re(;ulations  as  the  b<xiks  of  ihc 
Library  A.ssociation,  and  the  Library  not  to  ossiunic  any  responsibility  iheicfor." 

The  I'rcsidcnt  and  Secretary  of  the  A.  .S.  1".  (duly  authorized  therelo,  Miy 
31,  1S90),  in  a  letter  dated  June  l6,  1890,  have  on  the  part  of  the  Sociely,  ac- 
cepted this  courteous  uRcr,  and  have  expressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mercuule 
Library  Assucinlion  its  cordial  thanks. 

The  following  members*  were  duly  elected : 

Theodore  Adams 833 N.  Broad  SUeet,  Philadelphia, Pi. , 

Rev.  Frank  H.  BicELOW.- .     .     .     ./ Nautical  Almanac  Office.  ' 

'  [  \\  ashington,  D.  I 

W.  W.  Campbell, Observatory,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigai 

F.  J.  Castelhun, 502  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.,  CiL^ 

E.  A.  Denicke, 403  Market  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

THOMAS  GWYN  ELOER.  F.  R.  A.  S..       )  '^S  "E^n^and*"'""^- 
H.  Grattan  Guinness,  D.  D.,  F.R.G.S.  Bow,  London,  England. 

G.  E.  Hale, 4545  Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IDs. 

Hon.  A.  King, Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

James  Jennings  McComd 175  W.  58th  Street,  New  Vork  City. 

W.  H.  S.  MONCK,  F.  It  A.  S.,  .      .      .     16  Earlsforl  Terrace,  Dublin,  Irela 

Hon.  B.  D.  MURIHY,* San  Jose,  Cal. 

The  Newberry  Liukary,    ....     Chicago,  Ills. 

HENRY   PHtPPS,  JR r""^"='  '"'''''"  *p?,.burgh.  PC 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Proctor St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

A.  COWPER  RANYARD.-  F.  R.  A.   S..  .  {  "  J^n.  eS^."  '^""'"'  '""• 

J.  \V.  Stateler 957  Market  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Towner, Santa  Ana,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 

Fred'k  W.  Zeile,* PaciticUnion  Club,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Professor   W.    Steadman    Aldis,    University    College,    Aucklaod, 
Zealand,  was  duly  elected  a  life  member. 

It  was  on  motion  duly  seconded. 

Resolved,  That  a  new  diploma  be  issued  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Hawvcr,  to  replace 
his  original  diploma,  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make  applid 
tion  to  the  California  Academy  of   Sciences,  for   space  in  the   new  Acade 


'  Km  asterisk  (*)  i&  aflixcd  vo  l\\c  i\&n\cv  vk  Life  Memljcrs  duly  elecicd. 
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Uoilding.  and  that  Mr.  Pierson,  Vice-President,  be  given  full  power  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  space  in  question. 

RcsolvtJ,  That  the  resolution  of  May  31,  1890,  fixing  the  bond  of  (he 
Treasurer  at  $5000  be  rescinded,  and 

Rtsoived,  That  the  amount  of  the  said  bond  to  be  given  for  the  present  year 
be  fixed  at  $500. 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the   Astronomical  Society  of 

THE  Pacific,  held  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 

July  12,  1890. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting,  atid  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  givers. 

The  list  of  new  members  electeti  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

A  silver-print  of  a  crayon  drawing  made  from  negatives  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  January  I,  1889,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  CilARROPPIN,  was  exliibiled  to  the 
saeeting.  Mr.  Holdkn  also  exhibited  the  first  enlargements  of  the  planet  Jufiter, 
nade  by  the  great  telescope  on  July  8,  1890.  The  planet  is  photographed  direct, 
>o  that  the  major  axis  is  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  results  are  very  promis- 
ng.  It  seems  likely  that  the  history  of  the  larger  changes  on  the  planet's 
lurface  can  be  satisfactorily  followed  by  means  of  such  pictures,  leaving  the  study 
>f  the  minuter  features  to  visual  observation. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  : 

a.     Dr.  W.  Meyer  :     "  The  Urania  Geselischnft  of  Berlin." 
i.     Prof.  E.  S.  HoLDEN  :     "Astronomical    Photography  at  the   Lick  Ob- 
lervatory." 

t.  J.  E.  KeelbR:  "The  Chromatic  Aberration  of  the  Thirty-six-inch 
Equatorial." 

d.     Rev.  Geo.  M.  Skakle:    "Are  the  Planets  Habitable?" 

».#.     Prof.  I.  Stringham:     "On  Hyperbo-Elliptic  Functions." 
/.     Miss  Agnes  M.  Clkrke  :    "On  the  Multiple  System  of  ^j-rt  C««<-ri." 

Only  papers  a  and  c  were  read.  All  are  printed  in  the  present  number  of 
be  Puilica/ioHS. 

Adjourned. 
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EOWAKD  S.  HOLDFA-  (l.ick  Observalor)'). 
\Vm.  M.  PlKRsoN  (76  Nevada  Block,  S.   F.),     - 
Fkank  Soui.fe  (Sludenls'  Ohsen-alor)',  Berkeley), 

J.  H.  WyrHR  (Oakland). 

Chab.  Burckiui.tek  (Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland),  ■ 

).  M.  ScHAEiiEKi.E  (l.ick  Observatory), 

E.  J.  MoLEXA  (tijo  Van  Ness  Avenue,  S.  F.), 

Board  of  Dir/r/ors—Jtiessis.  Alvord,  Burckhalter,  Grant,  Hili-,  Holdm, 

MOLERA,  PlERSON,  SCHAEBERLE,  SOULt,  WVTHE,  ZlEL. 

Finance  Comiiiillet — Messrs.  Pierson,  Molera,  Hill. 
Commillte  on  Publication — Messrs.  HoLDEN,  Keeler,  YaLB. 
Library  ComniilUf—iAcis,rs.  MOLERA,  BORCKHALTER,  PlERSON. 
CommitUe  on  llu  Comet  .•lAru'.j/— Messrs.    HoLDEN  (tx-ojffitio),    ScilAXI 
Burckhalter. 


NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  new  members  is  called  to  Article  VIII  of  the  By-' 
which  provides  that  the  annual  subscription,  paid  on  election,  covers  the  calt*- 
liar  year  only.  Subsequent  annual  payments  are  due  on  January  ist  of  each  snc- 
cceding  calendar  year. 

It  is  intended  that  each  member  of  the  Society  shall  receive  a  copy  of  each 
one  nf  the  Publications  for  ihe  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to  membership  and 
fur  all  subsequent  years.  If  there  have  been  (unfortunately)  any  omissions  in  iliis 
matter,  it  is  rcciuested  that  the  Secretaries  lie  at  once  notified,  in  order  that 
the  missing  numWrs  may  be  supplied. 

Members  are  requested  to  preserve  the  copies  of  the  Publications  of 
Society  as  sent  to  them.     Once  each  year  a  title  page  and  index  of  the  preced 
numbers  will  also  be  sent  to    the   members,  who  can    then    bind  the  numbers 
together  into  a  volume. 

Complete  volumes  for  past  years  (preceding  the  calendar  year  in  whidi  any 
member  was  elected)  will  also  Ite  supplied  to  members,  so  far  as  the  slock  in  hand 
is  sufficient,  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  tn  either  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  titles  of  papers  for  reading  should  be  communicated  to  either  of  the 
Secretaries  a-s  early  as   possible. 

Those  members  who  propose  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  meetings  at  Mount 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  "The  Secretary  .\itro- 
nomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  408  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  tran.sportatiun, 
lodging,  etc. 
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DRAWINGS     OF      THE     MOON.* 


.or.  Dr.  L.  Wkinek;  Director  of   the    Imperial   Okservatory 

AT  Prague. 


When,  by  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  eye  of  the  astron- 
omer was  sharpened  to  an  undreamed-of  extent,  and  the  most  won- 
derful mountain  sceneries,  with  constantly  changing  shadows,  were 
discovered  on  the  moon,  our  nearest  celestial  neighbor,  several 
observers  immediately  undertook  to  make  drawings  of  what  they 
saw,  partly  to  advance  the  knowledge  which  we  had  of  our  satellite 
and  its  singular  surface  formations,  and  partly  to  lay  a  foundation, 
for  future  generations,  for  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  any 
changes  take  place  on  the  moon  which  can  be  detected  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  production  of  such  map.s, 
with  their  rich  detail,  requires  equal  perseverance  and  ability,  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  courage  of  the  gifted  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  solution  of  this  extensive  and  difficult  task. 

Among  the  most  important  selenographers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  must  mention  Hevelius,  proprietor  of  a  brewery  in  Danzig 
and  mayor  of  the  city,  who  gained  great  renown  by  his  work  "SeUno- 
^raphia  sive  Lun(£  Descriptio"  which  was  published  in  1647  '"  folio. 
His  work  is  founded  on  observations  of  the  moon  made  during  a 
period  of  five  years,  through  telescopes  of  six  and  eight  feet  focus 
(instruments  of  his  own  construction),  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
thirty  to  forty  diameters,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  forty  pictures 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  comprising  the  jieriod  of  a  whole 
lunation,  three  maps  of  the  full  moon,  of  which  the  largest  has  a 
diameter  of  28.5  centimeters  (it. 2 2  inches).  All  of  these  plates 
were  not  only  drawn,  but  even  engraved  on  copper,  by  Hevelius 
personally. 

The  princiijal  plate  of  the  moon  shows  the  crater   formations, 


Enfluh  tnntlaiion  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Ziu.. 
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throwing  short  shadows  towards  the  west,  the  shading  being 
lines,  either  wide  or  near  together,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  character 
to  the  dark  or  light  jwrtions  of  the  disc.  Although  this  map  was 
based  on  only  approximate  positions,  it  xemained  the  best  one  in 
existence  for  over  one  hundred  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Tobias  Mavek,  of  Goet- 
tingen,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Mathematics,  created  a  new 
and  fundamental  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  by 
exact  measurements  of  twenty-four  lunar  objects,  and  by  adding  to 
these  some  sixty-three  points  whose  positions  were  very  approxi- 
mately established.  After  reducing  these  measurements  to  mtan 
libration,  he  obtained  a  chart  of  the  moon,  with  a  diameter  of  20,  j 
centimeters  (7.99  inches).  This  chart  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death  (1762),  in  the  year  1775.  ^'  ^"^^  superior  to  the  one 
made  by  Hevelii;s  in  correctness  and  finish,  and  ranked  as  the  best 
map  of  the  moon  until  the  year  1834. 

By  the  aid  of  Mayer's  rich  collection  of  drawings,  Klinkekfues 
published — in  the  year  1881 — a  map  of  the  full  moon,  having  t 
diameter  of  35  centimeters  (13.78  inches),  with  numerous  piautes 
of  special  regions,  under  the  title  "  Tobi.\s  Mayer's  groessere  Mond- 
kartt  nebst  Detailseuhnungen ,"  in  which  all  objects  are  represented 
as  throwing  shadows  towards  the  east.  The  photo-lithographic 
reproduction  shows  the  skill  of  the  maker,  although  he  was  unable 
to  devote  himself  to  very  minute  details,  having  undertaken  ti 
extensive  tasks  for  the  single  nights  of  observation. 

The  most  important  seienographers  of  this  centur)-,  as  Loiut- 
MANN,  Maeui.er  and  Schmidt,  follow  the  principle  introduced  into 
astronomy  by  Lohrmann  himself,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
manner  of  presenting  terrestrial  elevations  brought  into  prominence 
by  Lehmann  (t  1811),  a  major  in  the  Saxon  army,  and  no' 
universally  used. 

"According  to  this  theory — to  make  use  of  Lohrmann's  own 
words — we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  stationed  vertically  above  each 
point  of  the  section  under  observation,  and  to  see  all  the  mountain 
sides  in  their  proper  horizontal  distances  from  each  other,  this  being 
the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  be  accurately  represented.  The 
difTerent  ridges  of  the  mountains  will  then  have  greater  or  lesier 
inclinations  to  the  accepted  vertical  lines  of  sight,  according  to  their 
relative  steepness, 

"Now,  if  we  assume  the  mountains  to  be  illuminated  verticallyi 
then  the  horizontal  planes  will  reflect  the  most  light,  and  the  slanting 
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sides  will  reflect  the  faintest  light.  This  difference  in  the  illumina- 
tion has,  therefore,  been  recognized  to  be  the  natural  manner  of  repj- 
reseniing  the  mountains — in  accordance  with  the  truth — by  the 
change  from  white  to  black.  But  as  a  mountain  range  can  only  be 
distinguished,  as  regards  its  position,  when  we  know  the  direction  of 
the  slope  as  well  as  its  steepness,  we  employ — in  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  both  requirements  in  a  satisfactory  manner — black  lines  for  the 
slopes,  and  draw  the  mountains  by  their  aid,  so  that  the  lines  always 
stand  vertically  to  the  horizontal  contour  lines  with  which  we  imagine 
the  mountain  to  be  covered.  These  vertical  lines  indicate  by  their 
position  the  direction,  and  by  their  thickness  and  proximity  the 
iteepness,  of  the  slope." 

Lehmann,  in  making  terrestrial  maps,  represented  the  horizon- 
tal plane  as  white  and  the  inclined  plane  of  45°  as  completely  black. 
In  dealing  with  the  moon,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  this  scale 
to  90°  on  account  of  the  great  steepness  of  the  lunar  mountains,  so 
that  LoHRMANN  represented  the  horizontal  plane  by  white,  the 
slant  of  45°  by  half-dark,  and  the  perpendicular  precipice  of  90°'by 
black  shading. 

The  charts  of  these  three  renowned  selenographers  are  so  well 
known  that  they  require  but  brief  mention.  Lohrmann  conducted 
his  observations  in  Dresden  with  a  telescope  of  four  and  a-half 
inches  diameter  and  a  smaller  one  of  three  inches  diameter. 
He  made  his  first  trials  in  measuring  and  drawing  during  the 
winter  of  1821  and  1822.  His  continued  observations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  general  chart  of  the  moon  having  a  diameter  of  three 
Paris  feet  (97.45  centimetres)  in  twenty-five  sections,  were  com- 
menced in  the  autumn  of  1833, 

Only  four  of  these  sections  were  published  by  Lohrmann  him- 
self, on  copper  plates,  m  the  year  1824,  entitled  "Topographic 
der  siehtbaren  Mondoberflaeche,  Erste  Abtheilung" ;  whereas  the 
publication  of  the  whole  twenty-five  sections — completed  in  1878 — 
took  place  long  after  his  death  (1840),  under  the  editorship  of 
Schmidt.  Lohrmann's  only  other  publication  was  a  small  map 
of  the  moon  (diameter,  38.5  centimetres),  in  1838,  which  was  a 
lithographic  print,  showing,  however,  very  rich  detail,  beautifully 
executed. 

As  already  stated,  the  diameter  of  Lohrmann's  large  chart  is 
three  Paris  feet — /'.  <r.,  one-half  toise.  Now,  as  the  true  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  equal  to  468.4  geographical  miles,  or  1,783,200  toises, 
the  former  is  3,566,400  times  larger  than  that  of  the  chart,  which 
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makes  the  scale  of  the  latter  i  :  3,566,400.  As  a  consequence,  Lohk 
mann's  chart  is  on  the  scale : 

J  mm  __  2566,4  metres. 

^=  0.48062  geogr.  miles. 
\  =i"-9i374- 

Although  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  this  chart  is  most  beauti- 
ful, it  does  not  represent  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  crater 
formations  quite  correctly,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  too  broad  summit 
rims ;  moreover,  the  gradations  of  light  and  dark  shades  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  are  not  correctly  represented.  ^B 

Maedler    made   his   observations   in    Berlin,    with    Beer,   th^^ 
banker,  at  the  private  observatory  of  the  latter,  with  a  telescope  of 
only  three  and  a-half  inches  aperture.    Their  observations  of  the  moon 
commenced  in  1830,  and  were  completed  in  1836.     Their  chart  wa^_ 
published  in    four   sections,  entitled   "  MaJ>pa  Selenograjthica,"  i^H 
1834-1836,  by  means  of  a  lithographic  reproduction,  and  had  the 
same  diameter  as  that  of  Lohkmann. 

Their  next  publication,  issued  in  1837,  was  the  excellent  and  in- 
structive work,  entitled  "  Dtr  Mond,  nach  sdntn  kosmischen  und 
indh'iduelUn  Verhaeltnissen,  oder  allgemeine  vergltichende  Stleno- 
graphie"  and  in  1838  a  small  chart  of  the  moon,  with  a  diameter  of 
32.5  centimetres  (12.80  inches),  was  published,  likewise  by  the  aid 
of  lithography.  Maf.di.eh'.s  large  moon  chart  reproduces  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  mountain  formations  beautifully,  and  is  unequaled  in 
detail  and  exactness,  so  far  as  the  jxfwer  of  the  instrument  used  by 
him  permitted. 

Schmidt  is,  with  Maedler,  one  of  the  most  thorough  observe 
of  the  moon.     He  commenced  his  drawings  of  the  moon  in  1840,  i 
his  native  city,  Eutin,  and  continued  them,  during  his  whole  life, ; 
different    places.     In   the   year   1858    he  commenced    working   m 
Athens,  as  director  of  the  observatory  of  that  city,  with  a  telescop 
of  six  inches  ajjerture ;  and  this  period  may  be  regarded  as  the  mo 
successful  time  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  moon.    Schmii 
general  chart,  completed  in  1874,  and  reproduced  from  his  original 
drawings  by  the  heliotyi)e  process,  has  a  diameter  as  large  again 
(namely,  1.949  nietres),  as  that  of  Lohr.mann,  and  is  based  on  the 
position   determinations   of  the   latter.      It   shows   an    astonishii 
amount  of  detail,  which  lequires  no  explanation,  and  the  drawing  1 
which  is  based  on  observations  made  during  a  period  of  no  less 
thirty-two  years. 
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On  this  chart,  the  scale  of  which  is   i  ;  1,783,200,  and  which 
shows  32,856  separate  ring  mountain  formations  and  348  "rills," 
^■ihe  relations  are : 

^^ 


"=  1783.2  metres. 
=  0.24031  geogr.  miles. 
=  ©".97687. 


Although  this  map  does  not  give  the  correct  impression  of  the 
differences  in  elevation  as  they  actually  ap]>ear  on  the  moon,  inas- 
much as  small  ridges  and  veins  are  drawn  much  too  promtnenlly  (so 
as  to  make  the  original  map  suited  for  the  photographic  reproduction 
of  his  drawing,  which  Schmidt  contemplated  making),  and  is  inferior 
to  the  charts  of  Maedi.er  and  Lohrmann  as  regards  fineness,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  trustworthy  jiroduction,  owing  to  its  unusually 
rich  detail,  and  is  an  example  of  untiring  industry.  This  chart  may 
be  considered  as  presenting  the  limit  of  what  a  single  observer  can 
achieve  during  a  short  human  life  in  this  branch  of  astronomy,  which 
un<iuestionably  belongs  to  the  most  arduous  in  the  science,  and 
requires  special  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  observer. 

We  may  further  mention  the  chart  of  Neison,  which  is  partly 
based  on  that  of  Beer  and  Maf.dleh,  and  partly  on  numerous 
measurements  made  by  himself,  and  which  is  very  generally  used, 
owing  to  its  convenient  size.  This  chart  consists  of  twenty-two  sec- 
tions in  octavo,  which,  connected,  give  a  diameter  of  the  moon  of 
61.0  centimetres  (twenty-four  inches).  The  relatively  small  scale  of 
this  map  does  not  permit  the  character  of  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains to  be  sufficiently  shown,  nor  is  any  attention  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral shading  of  the  moon ;  so  that  it  is  more  of  a  map  of  reference 
than  a  true  picture  of  the  lunar  Surface.  The  accompanying  text- 
book, however,  entitled  "The  Moon,  and  the  Condition  and  Con- 
figuration of  its  Surface,  i8y6,"  which  states  all  that  is  known  in 
regard  to  the  surface  of  the  moon  in  a  very'  concise  and  clear  manner, 
is  of  great  imi)ortance,  owing  to  the  many  new  points  of  view  which  it 
presents.  While  the  remarkable  works  which  we  have  mentioned 
addressed  themselves  to  the  difficult  ideal  of  representing  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  moon  which  is  visible  to  us,  other  observers  have 
confined  themselves  to  special  portions  of  the  moon's  disc,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  study  and  draw  the  details  more  carefully.  In  this 
connection,  we  must  mention  the  exhaustive  work  of  Schroeter,  the 
industrious  observer  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  which  appeared  in 
1791  and  1 802,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  " Selenotopographisclie  Frag- 
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mentt  cur  genauen  Kennttiiss  der  Mondfiaecht"  and  containing  sixty- 
eight  plates  of  special  regions  of  the  moon,  observed  with  reflecting 
telescopes  of  four,  seven,  thirteen  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  with  powers  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  diame- 
ters. Schroeter's  object  was,  as  he  expresses  himself,  to  represent 
a  series  of  diflercnt  portions  of  the  moon  with  such  truth  and  com- 
pleteness, that  in  times  to  come  a  comparison  of  these  drawings 
would  show  any  changes  which  might  have  taken  place  on  the  moon. 
The  plates,  which  indicate  the  shadows  cast  by  the  mountains  and 
craters,  show  at  once  that  Schroeter  was  not  an  expert  draughts- 
man, and  that  he  tried  to  do  more  than  his  ability  in  this  direction 
would  permit.  A  truthful  plastic  effect  is  nowhere  observable,  and 
all  the  shadings  are  most  arbitrary ;  in  fact,  the  characters  of  all  ele- 
vations, and  especially  the  walls  of  the  craters,  are  not  truthfully  rep- 
resented ;  the  latter,  indeed,  look  like  nothing  but  ordinary  slopes. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  an  experienced  seleno- 
grapher  can  make  even  these  charts  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  by 
paying  more  attention  to  what  they  are  intended  to  represent,  than 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  by  referring  to  the 
accompanying  text,  which  is  based  upon  very  thorough  observations. 

Gruithuisen's  detail-drawings  of  the  moon  are  much  more  nat- 
tiral;  of  these,  forty-seven,  made  during  the  years  of  i8?i  to  1827, 
were  published  by  Klein  in  the  seventh  volume  of  "Sirius,"  repro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  photo-lithography.  Although  Klein  said,  in  1879, 
that  these  drawings  were  the  best  and  most  complete  which  he  had 
ever  .seen,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  truthfulness  and 
fine  execution,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him,  as  I  am  disposed  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  accuracy  of  scale  in  all  such  plastic  drawin] 
of  the  moon. 

In  recent  years  such  detail-observations  have  had  much  attention, 
which  was  a  move  in  ihe  right  direction,  showing  that  the  ad*-ance- 
ment  of  selenography  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  continu 
ation  and  careful  additions  to  the  results  obtained  by  Lohrman 
Maedler  and  Schmidt. 

This  fully  confirms  the  introductory  remarks  which  Maedler 
makes  in  his  work,  namely:  Selenography  will  advance,  as  geography 
has  advanced  for  centuries,  and  still  advances,  but  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  latter  rises  from  the  local  to  the  general,  while  the  former 
pursues  the  contrary  course.  I 

Two  methods  have  been  employed  in  drawings  of  the  moon- 
first,  by  representing,  the  lunar  features  by  means  of  conventional 
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signs ;  and,  secondly,  by  giving  truthful,  plastic  and  picturesque  rep- 
resentations of  the  different  details. 

Although  the  first  method  admits  of  a  reproduction  of  the  hori- 
zontal extension  of  the  objects,  as  well  as  of  their  vertical  elevation 
above  the  surface  of  the  moon,  it  always  requires  a  double  interpreta- 
tion, namely:  that  from  the  object  to  the  conventional  signs,  for  the 
observer,  and  that  from  these  signs  back  to  the  object,  for  the  reader. 
This  must  produce  confusion  and  uncertainty,  which  drawbacks  will 
be  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  method  is  usually  employed  by 
draughtsmen  of  but  little  skill ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  the 
best  one  for  the  production  of  a  reliable  document,  to  be  used  in  the 
future.  The  second  method  only  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  trust- 
worthy ;  it  does  not  require  interpretation  by  the  reader,  but  repro- 
duces the  impressions  of  the  eye  with  all  the  outlines,  lights  and 
shades;  every  one  understands  it,  and  every  one  can  satisfy  himself  of 
its  truthfulness  to  nature  by  a  direct  comparison.  Naturally,  a  repre- 
sentation which  is  to  compete  with  a  photographic  reproduction 
requires  the  greatest  proficiency  in   drawing,  and  special  practice 

this  branch ;  as  plastic  drawings,  taken  from  the  bird's-eye  view — 

t.f  such  as  will,  by  close  attention  to  minute  detail,  show  the 
elevations  in  the  line  of  sight, — are  the  most  difficult  to  produce. 
I  repeat  that  the  greatest  proficiency  in  drawing  is  necessary,  not 

ly  on  account  of  the  endless  variety  of  what  is  seen,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  rapid  changes  in  color  and  shadows  on  the  moon. 
Only  the  most  trained  eye,  together  with  an  unerring  hand,  will  be 
able  to  produce  the  required  truthfulness  of  the  drawing.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  requirement  is  often  overlooked,  so  that  there  is  no 

k  of  quantity,  but  a  great  one  of  quality. 

I  know  some  astronomers  who  draw  objects  in  the  heavens  with- 
out ever  having  attempted  to  draw  a  terrestrial  object  from  nature, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  far  from  possessing  the  ability  to  make  cor- 
rect representations.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  illustrated  parts  of 
astronomical  works  generally  appear  to  have  been  collected  indis- 
criminately or  to  have  been  imperfectly  reproduced,  and  as  if  more 
attention  had  been  paid  to  their  appearance  than  to  their  truthfulness. 
This  is  of  jjarticular  importance  in  popular  works,  as  the  layman  is 
not  in  a  position  to  make  observations  personally,  but  must  derive 
almost  all  his  impressions  of  heavenly  bodies  from  books. 

But  even  that  expertness  in  drawing  which  is  universally  con- 
sidered as  an  accomplishment,  and  which  generally  amounts  to  but 
little,  is  entirely  inadequate  when  drawings  of  the  moon  are  in  ques- 
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tion.  I  should  feel  like  demanding  of  a  competent  draughtsman! 
that  he  not  only  should  be  able  to  make  a  truthful  picture  of  a  ter- 
restrial landscaiJe,  but  also  that  he  should  have  proved  his  compe- 
tence in  the  portraiture  of  persons,  as  the  latter  branch  permits  of 
no  latitude  for  arbitrariness,  which  is  not  excluded  in  the  drawing 
of  landscapes,  and  consciiuently  forms  the  best  practice  for  learning 
to  make  an  absolutely  correct  copy.  He  should  also  be  proficient 
in  drawing  miniatures,  as  it  is  of  importance,  in  dealing  with  the 
moon,  to  represent  as  much  as  possible  in  a  small  space.  In  this 
connection,  we  may  consider  the  (question,  what  scale  the  draughts- 
man of  the  moon  should  adopt  If  the  picture  is  to  appear  natural  i 
it  must  not  make  very  small  or  uncertain  objects  any  larger  or 
more  distinct  than  they  appear  with  the  enlargeanent  employed  or 
under  the  momentary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Anything  that, 
in  reality,  lies  at  the  boundary  of  visibility,  should  only  be  indicated 
feebly  in  the  picture.  This  principle  is  generally  disregarded.  Partly 
to  give  a  free  movement  to  the  inexperienced  hand,  and  partly  to 
produce  something  prominent,  some  si>ecial  regions  of  the  moon 
are  pictured  too  large  and  quite  out  of  proportion,  so  that  small 
craters  and  faint  ridges  are  shown  with  great  distinctness — as  if  these 
objects  could  be  observed  with  the  greatest  ease ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  large  plains  of  the  picture  are  devoid  of  detail  or  show 
incomplete  and  incorrect  shadings,  which  by  no  means  coincide 
with  the  real  formations  of  the  moon's  surface. 

If  we  consider  the  magnifying  power  employed  to  be  m,  £he  cos- 
responding  angle  under  which  the  object  appears  in  the  objective 
may  be  called  /3.  Now,  if  the  angle  at  which  the  same  object  apiieais 
to  the  naked  eye  be  a,  we  shall  have,  for  objects  that  are  not  too  much 
extended,  the  relation  /3  =  m  a.  ^| 

The  cone  of  rays  which  the  eye  receives  from  the  eye-piece, 
with  the  object  as  a  base,  is  now  conceived  by  the  draughtsman 
to  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  his  drawing.  ^H 

The  diameter  /  of  this  section  gives  the  proper  scale  for  the  sizi^ 
of  the  drawing.     If  the  distance  between  the  drawing-paper  and  the 
eye  be  d,  then  i  ^  d  ig  fi,  and  approximately  /  =  </  /3  sin  i ",  whi< 
gives  /=(/.///.  a.  sin  i ". 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  mighty  ring-mountain  Coper- 
fiicus,  which  has — according   to   M.aedler — a  diameter  of    ta 
geogr.  miles.     As  on  the  moon,  at  its  mean  distance,  i"  =  0.251 
geogr.  miles,  it  follows  for  the  latter  o  ~  48".379.     Now,  if  we  » 
stitute  for  d  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  350  millimeters,  and  then 
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a  smaller  value,  d  =r  200  millimeters,  aud  also  a  variety  of  enlarge- 
ments from  100  to  1000,  we  shall  have  the  following  table: 


1  ■^'"'- 

Visual    Distance  —  350  m.  m. 

Lineal  Diameter  /  of 

Coftmktts. 

VIsuaJ   DiuAnce  =  >oo  m.  in. 

Lineal   iJiameier /of 

CaptmUnt. 

in.  m. 

in.  m. 

1             100 

5-9 

4-7 

^B            300 

1 1.7 

9.4 

^B 

17.6 

14.1 

^1           400 

235 

18.8 

^K    500 

293 

235 

^P 

35-2 

38.1 

^m     700 

41.0 

32.8 

^K    800 

46.9 

375 

^p    900 

52.8 

42.2 

1000 

S8.6 

46.9 

W  Now,  if  we  draw  Copernicus  with  a  diameter  of  six  centimeters 
(with  a  distance  of  twenty-five  centimeters  from  the  paper  to  the  eye), 
and  onlyemploy  a  magnifying  ])Ower  of  twenty-five  times,  we  have  really 
taken  the  size  corresponding  to  an  enlargement  of  looo  times,  and 
the  picture  shows  no  more  detail  than  if  this  crater  had  only  been 
made  the  site  'oi  one  centimeter.  In  the  latter  case,  a  good  and 
conscientious  draughtsman  can  execute  the  picture  in  a  much  more 
complete  manner  than  in  the  former,  so  that  for  this  reason,  also, 
the  advantage  lies  with  the  smaller  scale.  A  selenographer  who  is 
proficient,  from  having  drawn  portraits  and  landsca[>es,  will  uncon- 
sciously choose  the  scales  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  will  only 
allow  himself  to  e.xceed  them  when  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  excellent  and  the  detail  is  exceptionally  rich. 

As  regards  objects  situated  at  the  limit  of  visibility,  their 
e.vact  representation  must  be  left  to  larger  instruments,  which  are 
able  to  define  at  once  that  which  the  smaller  instrument  can  only 
discern  by  laborious  observation,  and  even  then  only  incompletely. 

The  most  pleasing  i)ictures  of  the  moon,  as  regards  picturestiue- 
ness  and  plastic  effect,  were  produced  by  Nasmvth  and  Carpenter, 
in  their  work,  "  The  Moon,  Considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World  and  a 
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Sateilite,"  1874.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  their  excellcni 
pictures  were  not  taken  from  nature  direct,  but  consist  of  photo- 
graphs of  plastic  models,  which  were  executed  from  drawings,  based 
on  observations  made  during  thirty  years,  mostly  with  a  reflector  of 
twenty  inches.  Even  if  the  originals — which,  unfortunately,  were  never 
published — had  been  of  the  greatest  truthfulness,  their  conversdoD 
into  relief  would — owing  to  the  captivating  abundance  of  detaO 
which  is  offered  by  the  authors — produce  untruths,  which  again 
lessen  the  value  of  these  productions.  Nevertheless,  these  piaures 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the  scenery-  of  the 
moon  and  its  wonderful  views  than  those  of  any  other  selenographer 
before  that  time.  Among  the  best  of  similar  drawings,  we  have 
Trouvelot's  fifteen  pictures  in  the  "Anna/s  of  the  Astronominsl 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College"  Vol.  VIII,  although  they  are  not 
devoid  of  mannerism,  and  represent  the  formations  somewhat  is 
if  they  were  made  of  dough. 

Among  the  authors  of  the  remaining  numerous  sketches  of 
picturesque  and  plastic  scenery  of  the  moon,  several  have  pro- 
duced work  of  equal  value,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  results  i 
their  labors  is  reproduced  generally  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

As  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  this  direction  did  not  com- 
pletely satisfy  me,  because  it  either  did  not  consider  half-tones 
all,  or  at  best  only  very  carelessly,  and  therefore  was  lacking  in  pli 
ticity  and  truthfulness,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  the  year  1884, 
relying  on  my  long  practice  in  drawing  and  painting  of  ever)'  d^ 
scription,  that  I  would  devote  a  portion  of  my  spare  time,  at  the 
observatory  at  Prague,  to  plastic  drawings  of  some  portions  of  the 
moon, 

I  was  actuated  principally  by  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  magnifi- 
cent beauty  of  the  landscapes  of  the  moon  as  truthfully  as  possible. 
I  further  had  the  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  solution  of  the 
question,  in  the  future,  regarding  changes  on  the  moon,  by  making 
truthful  and  complete  drawings  of  regions  close  to  the  boundary  of 
illumination,  where  the  eye  meets  with  great  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade.  I  chose  the  terminator,  because  it  is  the  point  at  which 
photography  encounters  the  greatest  obstacles. 

As  the  photographic  plate,  with  a  given  time  of  exposure,  will 
only  be  impressed  by  certain  intensities  of  light,  and  the  light  parts 
will  be  over-ex[X)sed,  while  the  dark  ones  are  under-exposed,  it  cannot 
give  a  correct  picture  of  such  portions  of  the  moon  at  sunrise  or  sun 
set,  with  their  many  gradations  of  tones  from  the  brightest  light  to 
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deepest  black.  On  accouni  of  the  different  chemical  and  optical 
action  of  the  rays  of  light,  drawings  will  always  have  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  photography.  I  was  well  awaie  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  especially  owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  condition 
of  observation  at  the  observatory  at  Prague.  This  observatory  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  smoky  town,  lighted  by  gaslight,  and  is 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  while  the  dome  can  neither  be  fully 
opened  nor  revolved.  Observations  have  to  be  made  through  open 
doors,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  metres  above  the  ground.  From 
March  till  August,  1884,  I  used  a  Fraunhofer  telescope  of  three 
and  one-half  inches  (97.6""")  aperture  and  a  power  of  160,  on 
an  ordinary  mounting.  Later  I  employed  a  Steinheil  instrument 
of  six  inches  (162.6°'")  aperture,  with  powers  of  139  and  152 
diameters,  on  a  parallactic  mounting.  While  the  former  had 
always  to  be  carried  out  on  to  the  narrow  balcony  of  ihe  tower,  the 
latter  was  permanently  mounted  just  inside  of  the  south  door  of  the 
tower,  and  allowed  observations  near  the  meridian  only. 
^^  The  moon  carj-only  be  followed  for  three  hours  with  this  instru- 
^^lent,  so  that  my  observations  were  limited  to  certain  hours  of  the 
night,  and  also  to  a  certain  time.  The  most  annoying  circumstance 
is  that  the  number  of  good  nights  is  very  small,  on  account  of 
insufficient  darkness  of  the  sky,  or  on  account  of  clouds,  so  that  I  am 
obliged  to  climb  the  high  tower  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  How  often 
have  I  ascended  the  126  steps  of  the  tower,  in  the  small  hours  of 
night,  at  a  freezing  temperature,  to  find,  upon  arriving  at  the  top, 
that  the  atmosphere  was  too  unfavorable  for  drawing,  and  that  my 
task  had  to  be  left  unfulfilled.  How  often  the  weather  has  seemed 
promising  at  the  time  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian,  so  that  a 
drawing  has  been  commenced,  until,  suddenly,  clouds  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  work  and  prevented  the  completion  of  the  picture.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  pleasure  of  achievement  and  the  thought  of 
what  was  yet  to  be  attained,  have  caused  me  to  forget  labor  and 
loss  of  time,  and  I  have  been  able  to  advance,  slowly  but 
surely.  In  using  the  telescope,  I  generally  draw  from  one  to,  at 
most,  two  hours  without  intermission.  As  I  generally  employ  the 
same  magnifying  power,  the  extent  of  the  picture  is  only  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  detail  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  por- 
tion to  be  represented.  In  case  different  enlargements  are  used,  the 
portion  of  the  moon  which  is  chosen  must  naturally  be  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  enlargement. 

It  IS  desirable  to  have  a  cloudless  sky  during  the  whole  time  of 
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drawing,  so  that  intermissions  shall  not  occur;  for  the  completion  of 
the  picture  should  not  be  delayed,  on  account  of  the  changes  whicll 
take  place  in  the  shadows.  Similar  delays  arise  from  the  unstead? 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  whenever  the  object  is  continually  seen 
indistinctly  and  obscured,  the  drawing  becomes  almost  valuelesL 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  sketch  the  outlines  and  larger  details  of 
the  landscape,  as  well  as  those  of  the  shadows,  and  then  to  make 
comparisons  to  find  any  improvements  which  are  needed.  Then  the 
shading  is  commenced,  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  erasing,  which 
should  also  be  avoided  in  sketching  the  outlines. 

The  picture  is  entirely  completed  at  the  telescop>e,  in  pencil,  » 
that  no  additions  are  required  afterwards,  as  it  undoubtedly  seenu 
better  to  represent  a  small  area  completely  than  subsequently  to  make 
drawings  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  mere  sketches.  Immediately.  Of 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  observation,  the  drawing  so  obtained  is 
gone  over — during  four  or  five  hours — with  the  brush  and  india-ink, 
which  naturally  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
Before  commencing  a  drawing,  I  avoid  looking  at  other  represent!- 
tions  or  charts  of  the  same  region,  so  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  them 
in  any  way.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  my  drawings  give 
a  truthful  picture  of  what  a  normal  eye  sees  with  the  instrument  and 
the  enlargement  employed  in  a  given  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  naturally  a  great  advantage  to  prepare,  in  advance,  for  the  draw- 
ing, the  princii)al  outlines  of  the  object,  either  by  the  aid  of  suitable 
photographs,  or  by  basing  them  on  one's  own  previous  drawings,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  devote  all  the  time  and  attention  at  the  telescope 
to  the  shading. 

When  I  first  began  my  drawings  of  the  moon,  the  Steinheil 
telescope  had  no  driving-clock,  and  had  to  be  made  to  follow  the 
moon  by  moving  it  by  hand.  In  addition  to  this,  my  seat  had  lo  be 
shifted  frequently,  as  well  as  the  oil-lamp,  which  stood  behind  my 
head,  the  light  of  which  was  often  insufficient.  Furthermore,  T  had 
continually  to  re-shar])en  my  jjencils,  to  be  able  to  draw  the  fir 
details.  Add  to  all  this  the  exertion  of  reclining,  for  hours  at  a  tin 
in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  sketching  on  a  board  supports 
only  by  one's  hand,  and  the  fingers  becoming  numb  with  cold 
winter,  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  say  that  all  these  dra« 
backs  were  not  calculated  to  make  these  tedious  labors  apiiear  in  | 
pleasant  light.  .Subsequently,  however,  it  became  much  better.  Sin 
July,  1885,  I  have  been  in  possession  of  a  driving-clock  of  Gki'B^ 
construction;  since  September,  18S6, 1  have  had  a  convenient  ladd 
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observation,  with  reversible  seats,  and  connected  at  the  side  of  it 
was  an  adjustable  table  for  a  lamp,  etc.  Finally,  in  April,  1888,  I 
obtained,  in  place  of  the  oil-lamp,  a  small  incandescent  lamp,  which 
is  fastened  to  one's  breast,  and  which  always  remains  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  hand,  and  which  can  be  lighted  or  extin- 
guished at  will. 

The  lead-pencils,  of  which  there  must  be  at  least  twelve  different 
grades,  are  sharpened  beforehand,  and  a  fine  file  is  kept  in  readiness 
to  sharpen  points  that  have  become  too  dull. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (middle  of  April,  1890),  I  have  obtained 
fifty-nine  special  drawings  of  craters  and  landscapes  of  the  moon, 
situate  at  the  boundar)-  of  illumination;  of  which  forty  of  1884,  1885, 
1886  and  1887  have  been  published  in  the  astronomical  observations 
of  Prague,  by  the  heliographical  process.      (See  the  frontispiece.) 

Although  the  heliogravure  is  by  no  means  ecjual  to  the  originals 
in  luster  and  fineness,  it,  nevertheless,  approaches  them  very  closely, 
and  is  more  to  be  recommended  for  such  reproductions  than 
photography.  My  trials  in  making  reproductions  in  the  ordinary 
lithographic  manner  also  gave  good  results;  but  this  requires  that  the 
engraver  on  stone  should  be  a  real  artist,  and  that  the  impressions 
should  be  made  in  several  tones. 

Naturally,  everything  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  repro- 
duction— for  the  student  will  blame  the  observer  for  anything  and 
everything  which  is  lacking  in  the  published  drawing.  Even  if  my 
charts  do  not  lead  to  the  detection,  in  the  future,  of  changes  on  the 
moon,  they,  nevertheless,  present,  I  think,  a  truthful  topographical 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  an  indication  of  what  photography  should  endeavor  to 
attain,  as  regards  sharpness  and  clearness  in  pictures  of  the  moon. 
Should  my  drawings  only  serve  to  stimulate  the  advance  of  pho- 
tography, their  object  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  preceding  remarks  show  that  labors  of  this  character  can  be 
ecuted  with  the  most  modest  means,  and  it  would  be  very  grati- 
fying if  many  observers,  who  possess  the  necessary  jiroficiency  in 
drawing,  should  cultivate  the  same  field  with  perseverance.  The 
value  of  the  work  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  quantity  of 
the  details  obtained, — for  as  regards  these  the  advantage  will  always 
lie  with  the  larger  instruments, — but  on  x\\c  completeness  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  seen,  as  parallel  studies  always  form  a  welcome 
and  valuable  control,  and  as  we  are  still  far  from  having  comprised 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  in  such  plastic  drawings  of  its  detail. 
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On  the  other  hand,  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  possess  a  numba 
of  such  drawings  of  the  same  object  for  all  phases  of  illutninatioD 
through  a  whole  lunation,  or  for  the  same  phase  in  the  different 
degrees  of  libration  I 

The  principle  should  always  be,  to  sketch  only  when  the  atmo-" 
sphere  is  transparent  and  steady,  and  then  to  reproduce  ever)'thinj 
that  is  seen  within  the  specified  limits  with  absolute  truthfulness. 
Particular  attention  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  paid  to  the  moon  in 
high  declinations,  and  in  case  the  observations  are  made  on  the 
meridian, — which,  of  course,-  is  the  most  flvorable  point, — we  must 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  draughtsman;  and  we  must  either 
construct  the  pier  of  the  instrument  sufficiently  high,  or  lower  the 
seat  of  the  observer  below  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  such  axrange- 
ments  cannot  be  made  at  Prague. 

Prague,  April,  1S90. 


References  to  PRorESSOR  Weinek's  Drawings   of  the  Moon. 

(9EC  moNTuriEcri.) 


No.  I.   Mare  Crlsium. 

2.  Sinus  Indium. 

3.  Theopilus,  Cyrillus. 

4.  Gassendi. 


5.  Columbus,   Magellan. 

6.  Tycho  Brahe. 

7.  Fracastor. 

8.  Archimides. 


ON    THE    AGE    OF    PERIODIC    COMETS. 


By  Daniel  Kjrkwood,  LL.  D. 


Are  p>eriodic  comets  permanent  members  of  the  solar  syi 
Is  their  relation  to  the  sun  co-terminous  with  that  of  the  planets,  or 
has  their  origin  been  more  recent,  and  are  they,  at  least  in  many  in- 
stances, liable  to  dissolution?  A  consideration  of  certain  facts  in 
connection  with  these  questions  will  not  be  without  interest. 

In  the  brilliant  discussions  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  demon- 
strating the  stability  of  the  solar  system,  it  was  assumed  ( i ),  that 
planets  move  in  a  perfect  vacuum;  and  (j),  that  they  are  not  subjecli 
to  disturbance  from  without     To  these  restrictions  we  may  add  ( 
the  implied  condition  that  the  analysis  does  not  include  all  forms 
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meteoric,  cometic,  or  asteroidal  matter  which  may  exist  within  the 
system  itself.     In  these  respects  their  conclusions  were  not  final. 

That  the  interplanetary  spaces  are  filled  with  an  ethereal  medium 
had,  indeed,  been  imagined  by  different  astronomers,  but  of  this 
theory  no  mathematical  test  had  been  afforded  by  the  facts  of  obser- 
vation. Encke's  researches  on  the  motion  of  his  comet  have  been 
accepted  by  many  as  proof  that  such  a  medium  actually  exists. 
Should  this  doctrine  be  confirmed,  the  consequence  would  be  obvious. 
The  fate  of  Biela's  comet  in  1846  directed  special  attention  to 
cometary  physics.  Its  separation  into  two  parts;  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  interval  between  its  members ;  the  return  as  distinct  comets  in 
1S52;  the  further  progress  of  dissolution  beyond  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility; the  resulting  star-shower  of  November  27th — all  are  now 
matters  of  familiar  history.  Hypotheses,  more  or  less  probable, 
have  been  offered  in  explanation,  but  the  significant  fact  remains — 
I  a  member  of  the  solar  system  is  lost,  How  long  it  had  revolved 
I  unseen  in  its  eccentric  i«ith  is  unknown,  but  its  history  from  dis- 
Lcovery  to  dissolution  was  included  in  less  than  one  hundred  years. 
^B  The  disappearance  of  another  comet  associated  with  the  same 
^cluster  has  been  lately  announced.  The  comet  of  Brorsen.  discov- 
ered in  1846,  has  a  period  of  about  five  years  and  six  months.  Al- 
though its  course  in  1890  was  favorable  for  its  observation,  it  escaped 
the  most  careful  search.  Should  its  disappearance  prove  final,  its 
history  as  connected  with  its  calculated  orbit  will  comprise  but  seven 
perihelion  passages. 

Twenty-two  comets  having  estimated  periods  less  than  that  of 
Jupiter  have  been  recorded.  Several  of  these  have  been  seen  on 
but  one  approach  to  the  sun.  AVhether  the  failure  of  re-detection 
has  been  due  in  any  case  to  a  lack  of  observers,  or,  as  seems  not  im- 
probable, to  perturbation  or  dissolution,  may  be  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  age  of  comets — that  is,  the  duration  of  their  visible 
existence — must  depend  on  their  mass  and  structure,  together  with 
their  liability  to  great  disturbing  influence  by  the  sun  and  planets. 
Those  with  short  periods,  on  account  of  their  frequent  subjection  to 
disturbance,  will  be  shorter  lived.  Those  also  which  are  destitute  of 
■ge  or  dense  nuclei  are  more  easily  pulled  apart  by  divellent  forces. 
'  The  height  of  the  coma  above  the  nucleus  depends  on  the 
mass  of  the  nucleus,  and  gives  the  measure  of  its  weight,  or,  more 
exactly,  the  least  limit  of  weight  which  will  suffice  to  maintain  such  a 
height  of  atmosphere. 

"  The  nucleus  is  usually  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  dense  mist 
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that  its  diameter  cannot  be  measured ;  but  at  times  the  mist  tisesj 
uncm-ers  the  nucleus,  and  leaves  it  with  a  sharp  stellar  aspect.  The' 
least  diameter  determined  at  such  times  may  be  larger  than  the  actual 
one,  but  cannot  be  smaller.  From  the  combination  of  mass  and 
diameter,  the  density  of  the  nucleus  can  be  computed.  In  the  case 
of  Don  ATI's  comet,  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  was  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  while  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  ex- 
tended to  eighteen  thousand  miles.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  corresponding  density  of  the  nucleus  was  at  least  e<iual  to 
that  of  iron.  What  an  unexpected  contrast  is  here  presented  to  the 
prevalent  notions  concerning  the  sun  and  the  comets !  The  solid  sun 
is  reduced  by  science  to  the  state  of  gas,  while  the  substance  of  the 
ethereal  comet  is  a  solid  and  heavy  metal."* 

The  doctrine  that  the  integrity  of  comets  may  be  indefinitely 
maintained  by  the  attractive  force  of  their  nuclei  may  account  for  the 
greater  stability  of  Encke's  comet  than  that  of  some  others.  Though 
the  first  discovered  of  the  short-period  comets,  it  shows  no  special 
symptoms  of  disintegration.  Well-known  phenomena,  however,  un- 
doubtedly indicate  that  comets,  almost  without  exception,  are  grad- 
ually losing  more  or  less  of  their  mass.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  the  tails  are  driven  off  into  space,  their  lost 
particles  can  no  more  be  collected  around  the  same  nuclei  More- 
over, besides  Biela's  comet,  already  referred  to,  the  initial  separation 
of  others,  under  telescopic  view,  has  been  observed  by  several 
astronomers.  I  mention,  in  particular,  the  great  comet  of  1882, 
whose  nucleus,  near  perihelion,  separated  into  five  distinct  fragments. 

This  remarkable  comet  is  perhaps  the  oldest  whose  returns 
traceable  among  ancient  records. 

The  orbit  is  undoubtedly  elliptical.  The  period,  according  to 
able  computers,  is  between  700  and  800  years.  Dr.  Morrison 
regards  it  as  identical  with  the  comet  370  B.  c — a  comet  also  re- 
ported to  have  separated  into  two  parts.  Its  last  previous  return 
would  thus  have  occurred  in  a.d.  1131  or  1132,  in  each  of  which 
years  a  large  comet  is  recorded.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this 
comet  belongs  to  a  cluster  whose  similarity  of  elements  cannot  be 
accidental.  Either,  therefore,  the  group  existed  in  space  as  cosmicil 
clouds  before  entering  the  solar  system,  or  we  have  on  a  grand  scale 
the  partial  results  of  a  disintegrating  process,  the  date  of  whose  be- 
ginning cannot  now  be  known,  but  whose  continued  oi>eration  may 
be  traced  in  the  distant  future. 
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*  Pierce't  Idenliiy  in  the  Physical  Sciencct,  p.  113. 
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Is  it  probable  that  the  number  of  visible  comets  within  the  sun's 
permanent  influence  will  increase  with  the  age  of  the  system?  The 
fact  of  frequent  cometary  dissolutions  is  no  lonj^er  doubted,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  process,  if  long  continued,  must  render  the  original 
masses  invisible,  so  thai  in  after  time  the  interplanetary  spaces  must 
be  strewn  with  dispersed  meteoroids.  The  sporadic  meteors  now  ob- 
served in  greater  or  less  numbers  every  clear  night  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  the  scattered  debris  of  ancient  comets.  If,  therefore, 
we  accept  Laplace's  theory  of  an  extraneous  origin,  the  relative 
number  of  comets  in  the  future  as  compared  with  the  present  must 
depend  on  the  frequency  of  capture  as  compared  with  the  rapidity  of 
dissolution. 


SOME   NOTES   ON   ASTRONOMY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
By  Milton   Updegrakf.* 


Having  recently  returned  from  a  residence  of  two  years  and  four 
months  (November,  1S87,  to  March,  1890,)  at  the  National  Observ- 
atory at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
accept  the  kind  invitation  of  Professor  Holden  to  write  a  short  out- 
line  of  my   impressions   of    South   American   astronomy   for   the 

WftubluatioHi  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  I  visited  the 
observatories  at  La  Plata  and  Santiago,  and  we  intended  on  our 
return  journey  to  the  United  States  to  visit  the  observatory  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  but  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  land 
there.  It  is  said  that  a  fine  observatory  is  also  being  built  near 
Quito,  within  three  miles  of  the  equator.  This,  with  what  I  shall 
Say  later  concerning  improvements  at  La  Plata  and  Santiago,  will 
show  that  some  of  the  principal  Governments  of  South  America,  in 
proportion  to  their  resources,  are  spending  an  unusual  amount  of 

I  money  on  astronomy. 

^^  Cordoba. 

^^  The  National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  so  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
its  founder  and  until  recently  its  Director,  that  a  few  words  as  to  the 
recent  and  present  work  of  the  institution  will  be  sufficient. 

The  principal  work  of  this  observatory  at  present  is  the  formation 

Director  of  the  Obwrvmtory  of  the  Suie  Univenity,  Columbia,  Miuouri. 
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of  a  visual  Durchmusterung,  like  those  of  Argelander,  Kruegex 
and  ScHOENFELD,  to  include  all  stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude 
between  2^%°  south  declination  and  the  South  Pole.  The  grcai 
extent  and  richness  of  the  region  to  be  covered  and  the  inclusion  of 
all  stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude  will  make  the  number  of  stars 
observed  very  great.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  Dr.  John  M 
Thome,  the  Director,  with  one  assistant,  by  means  of  a  four-inch 
telescope.  The  observations  can  be  made  only  when  the  sky  is  veiy 
clear  and  the  moon  below  the  horizon. 

During  the  two  years  ending  last  December,  I  used  the  Repsold 
meridian-circle  there,  observing  Dr.  Auwers'  "  Catalogue  of  480 
Fundamental  Stars  for  Observation  of  Zones  between  20°  and  So" 
South  Declination."  These  stars  were  observed  completely,  five 
times  circle  east,  and  then  five  times  circle  west.  .About  1,200  other 
stars  were  observed  during  the  same  time  for  various  purposes,  con- 
sisting largely  of  stars  selected  from  the  Argentine  General  Catalogue, 
so  as  to  fill  up  vacant  places  in  the  Auwers  list,  and  observed  for 
the  detection  of  proper  motions.  I  made  in  all,  from  November 
14,  1887,  to  December  21,  1889,  11,590  determinations  of  position, 
in  both  right  ascension  and  declination. 

My  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Alice  Lamb,  of  the  Washbuni 
Observatory,  obser\'ed  on  occasional  nights  during  the  first  few 
months,  and  made  830  observations.  Dr.  Thome  also  made  about 
340  meridian-circle  obser\'ations ;  the  total  number  made  during  this 
time  is  about  12,760 — an  observation  in  both  right  ascension  and 
declination  being  counted  once.  All  these  were  reduced  to  appa 
place  in  declination  by  my  wife,  and  the  reductions  in  right  asce 
sion  were  made  by  myself.  During  last  July  and  August  I  observed 
the  planet  Victoria  and  Dr.  Gill'.s  list  of  comparison  stars  with  the 
meridian-circle,  securing  twenty-six  observations  of  the  planet  Since 
the  completion  of  the  observations  on  the  480  stars  the  instrument 
has  been  used  by  my  successor,  Mr.  Lester  C.  Tavi.or,  in  observ- 
ing certain  stars  of  the  Durchmusterung. 

My  observations  were  made  without  an  assistant,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary there  for  the  observer  using  the  meridian-circle  to  work  aloa 
making  the  settings  and  pointings,  reading  the  microscopes,  1 
and  recording  the  same,  and  meanwhile  keeping  his  weather-< 
upon  the  erratic  chronograph,  which  has  a  surprising  way  of  stopping 
short,  without  any  premonitor)'  symptoms  whatever.  I  made  many 
diagnoses,  and  applied  many  remedies  to  cure  this  malady,  which 
was  both  chronic  and  acute,  but  without  entire  success.    The  circum- 
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polar  stars  were  observed  by  eye  and  ear,  and  those  of  a  list  of  54, 
whose  places  have  been  carefully  determined,  were  used  for  deter- 
mining the  ixwition  of  the  instrument.  The  time  stars  used  were 
those  of  the  AmtrUan  Ephemeris. 

Just  previous  to  our  departure  last  March  a  fine  mounting  for 
the  twelve-inch  photographic  lens  formerly  used  by  Dr.  Gould,  was 
received  from  Warner  &  Swasev.  But,  unfortunately,  while  be- 
ing raised  upon  the  pier  intended  for  its  reception,  the  steel  tube 
fell  from  a  height  of  several  feet  and  was  broken  into  two  parts. 
Before  we  left,  a  local  mechanic  had  succeeded  in  riveting  the  parts 
together. 

Cordoba  had  in  1887  sixty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  in  many  respects  agreeable,  but  is  debilitating 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  For  a  foreigner,  the  chief  amusement 
is  horseback-riding  and  traveling  in  the  mountainous  countrj'  which 
lies  west  of  the  city. 

La  Plata. 

The  La  Plata  Observatory  is  an  institution  built  and  maintained 
by  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  situated 
at  La  Plata,  the  provincial  capital,  probably  the  finest  city  in  the 
.Argentine  Republic,  an  hour  and  a  half  by  rail  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  near  the  historic  town  and  seaport  of  Ensenada. 
\Vhen  in  Buenos  Ayres  last  March,  on  my  way  back  to  this  country, 
having  a  few  hours  at  my  disposal,  1  ran  down  to  La  Plata,  and  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  observatory.  The  buildings  of  the  observatory 
occupy  a  clear  space  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  eucalyptus  trees,  not  far 
from  the  residence  of  the  Governor.  The  site  of  the  observatory  is 
only  slightly  elevated  above  high  tide  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  but  the 
shores  of  the  great  estuary  are  several  miles  distant. 

Although  a  stranger  to  him,  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  the 
distinguished  Director,  M.  Le  Boeuf,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  pos- 
sessing a  perfect  command  of  the  Spanish  language.  While  evidently 
very  busy,  he  stopped  work  to  conduct  me  personally  through  all  the 
principal  buildings  which  were  completed  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. He  expressed  it  as  his  desire  to  secure  not  only  the  greatest 
possible  solidity  in  the  piers  on  which  the  instruments  are  to  be 
mounted,  but  also  a  high  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  instruments  them- 
selves. Instead  of  having  a  single  large  observatorj-  building,  each 
instrument  is  to  be  mounted  in  a  separate  smaller  building,  in  order 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  isolation  from  local  disturbing  causes. 
The  sejjarate  buildings  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  apart,  one 
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story  each ;  their  walls  and  foundations  are  constructed  with  the 
greatest  care,  of  brick,  covered  outside  and  ornamented  with  stuco 
in  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  the  rooms  within  (as  far  as  co 
pleted)  are  substantially,  and  even  elegantly,  finished.     Of  course,  \ 
foundations  of  the  piers  are  laid  very  broad  and  deep  in  cement- 
the  humid  nature  of  the  ground  making  this  necessary.      Four  of  tJi 
little  village  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  are  intended  for  meridian  instru- 
ments.    Two  are  unfinished,  and  one  of  these  is  to  shelter  a  la 
meridian-circle  of  French  make.     The  other  two  buildings  of  th 
class  are  completed,  and  have  mounted  in  them  a  transit  instrument, 
and  a  zenith  telescojje  and  transit  combined. 

These  instruments  are  similar  to  each  other  and  novel  in  patten 
and  have  been  recently  made  in  Paris  from  designs  by  M.  Le  Bott 
Although  not  large  instruments,  the  bedplates,  upright  pillars,  and, 
indeed,  all  parts,  are  verj*  massively  constructed.  The  exquisitely 
polished  and  rounded  pivots  may  be  said,  without  much  exaggera- 
tion, to  approach  in  size  to  the  telescope  tubes.  The  instruments 
are  fitted  with  appliances  for  quick  reversal  and  for  otherwise  fac 
tating  the  work  of  the  observer,  and  are  also  nicely  finished  throug 
out.  The  observing-rooms  in  which  these  fine  instruments  are 
mounted  are  furnished  with  all  modern  improvements.  Either , 
or  electricity  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  and  the  lamps  are  provid^ 
with  ventilating  tubes  for  carrj'ing  off  the  heated  air,  which  wou 
otherwise  pour  out  through  the  slit  and  spoil  the  definition.  Su 
refinements  as  these  are  not  universally  used  in  South  Americ 
observatories.  These  instruments  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ready  I 
use,  and  M.  Lf.  Boeuf  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  many  uses  for  whi^ 
they  are  intended,  the  determination  of  difference  of  j«ersonal  equ 
tion  by  simultaneous  observation  of  the  same  stars. 

There  are  also  a  building  for  meteorological  and  magnetic  obse 
vations,  a  large  pier  for  a  reflecting  telescope,  with  building  to  shclt« 
it  j(not  yet  finished),  a  building  for  a  telescope  of  the  eeudi  form  (in 
construction),  and  several  smaller  structures,  besides  the  astronome 
house.  The  latter  edifice  is  a  fine  one-stor)'  house,  built  around  ( 
interior  court,  in  the  Spanish  style.  It  contains  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Director  and  other  astronomers,  and  a  fine  library-room, 
ofliices  and  computing-rooms.  On  the  north  front  is  a  wide  ]iOTtic<i^ 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  massive  fluted  columns.  VViihin  i 
cut  in  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  are  four  niches,  intended  for  fij 
size  statues  of  Newton,  CJalileo,  Kepler  and  LAPt..\CE,  the  ; 
of  these  illustrious  astronomers  being  inscribed  above  in  large  go 
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letters.     On  the  south  front  is  a  smaller  portico,  having  niches  for 
statues  of  Bessel  and  Arago. 

Having  seen  this,  and  much  more  which  I  do  not  now  recall  (as 
I  took  no  notes),  after  bidding  good-by  to  M.  Le  Boeuf,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  his  kind  attention,  I  hurried  away  to  catch  the  train  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  an  impression  that  this  large  institution,  in  pro- 
cess of  development  under  the  great  difficulties  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  location,  will,  nevertheless,  with  its  ample  resources 
and  efficient  direction,  become  a  great  and  useful  centre  of  scientific 

ictivity. 

Santiago. 

During  the  month  of  January  last,  I  visited  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chili,  and  sought  the  place  where  the  American  astronomer 
GiLLiss  and  afterward  the  German  astronomer  Moesta  each  made 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  remarkable  isolated  rock  called  "El 
Cerro  de  Santa  Lucia,"  in  the  years  1 849-1854.  In  1854,  Moesta 
removed  the  instruments  from  Santa  Lucia  to  the  new  National  Obser- 
vatory, which  had  been  erected  in  the  "  Quinta  Normal,"  a  fine  park 
in  Santiago,  Since  that  time  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Santa  Lucia 
has  been  transformed  by  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  that  any  city  in  the  world  can  boast. 
This  work  involved  the  blasting  away  of  rock  and  the  building  up  of 
walls  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  exact  location  of  any  point 
on  the  original  surface  of  the  mountain  difficult  or  impossible  without 
a  knowledge  of  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  co-ordinates  from  some 
known  point.  From  Moesta's  description  of  the  location  of  the 
observator)'  ( Tomo  /,  Observatorio  Nadonal  de  Chile)*  and  from  an 
engraving,  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  same  buok,  it  is  known  that 
the  two  wooden  houses  which  constituted  Gilliss'  observatory  were 


*  1  hiive  extracted  the  followins  data  from  this  book: 

"About  Sept.  15,  ,852,  CiLLlss  tunied  over  the  iastrumcntft  of  liic  ob>ervalor>-  which  had 
become  the  property  uf  the  Chilian  Government,  and  which  were  valued  at  7939  peaoK,  to  .MoK:«TA. 
The  initrumcnts  were  a  meridian-circle  by  Pi>tok  and  Martims,  two  eqtimtortal  tcletcopca  of 
6^  in.  aiul  4  in.  aperture,  a  dock,  two  chronometert  and  other  tmall  tnstrumenlK  'there  were 
alto  *ome  bookk  and  two  tmall  wooden  houi,e^  on  Santa  I.ucia  in  which  the  in»truments  were 
flKninted — in  one  of  them  the  meridian-circle,  and  in  the  other  one  or  both  of  the  equatorial  tele- 
•dopes.  'Ilie  equatorLil  houoe  had  a  conical  roof  and  turned  about  on  cannoji  balU  The  houses 
were  kituaied  on  two  platforms,  made  by  hewing  the  rock  away  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain. 
Tile  equatorial  house  was  i6f^  metres  to  the  south  of  and  5  A  m.  higher  up  that,  the  roeridiili' 
circle  house.  I'he  cisteru  of  the  barometer  in  the  meridian.cirde  house  was  %i^^  m.  higher  than 
the  center  uf  the  Ptoiia  Principal  of  Santiago,  the  elevation  of  this  latter  point  above  sea  being 
iV>f»  m.,  accenting  to  railway  levels.  Therefore  the  height  of  the  barometer  ahova  aealevel  wot 
618^  m.  (^  90>9fl.)." 

I'he  horirontal  co-ordinates  do  n<rt  teem  to  be  given  for  either  of  the  hotttcs  of  the  otitcrva- 
Mry  k>y  MtTVftTA.  Whether  they  are  given  by  GtLLiss  in  hit  report  1  do  not  know.  MocSTa 
et  with  Clixi»«  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  site  of  the  observatory. 
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about  half-way  up  the  mountain  on  the  north  side.  I  was  natui 
somewhat  disappointed  not  to  find  the  place  marked  in  some  way,  or, 
rather,  not  to  be  able  to  find  the  place  at  all,  and  on  inquiring  about 
it  was  told  that  no  mark  or  monument  exists  on  the  spot  and  that  the 
exact  place  is  probably  forgotten.  On  my  mentioning  this  matter  to 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Egan,  United  States  Minister  to  Chili,  he  said 
that  he  considered  it  an  appropriate  and  desirable  thing  to  have  the 
place  found  and  suitably  marked  by  a  tablet  or  monument.  He 
suggested  that,  probably,  the  best  way  to  locate  the  spot  would  be  lo 
consult  the  records  of  the  city  engineers  of  Santiago,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  have  a  survey  made.  Mr.  Ecan  also  said  that  if  he  were 
furnished  with  the  proper  inscription  for  such  a  tablet  or  monument, 
he  would  have  the  exact  spot  located  as  accurately  as  f>ossible,  ask 
the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  have  the  place  suitably  marked 
The  place  can  be  located  approximately,  if  not  very  accurately ;  and 
the  interest  which  Mr.  Egan  takes  in  erecting  a  monument  there  will 
make  it  very  easy  to  have  the  matter  properly  attended  to,  provided 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  or  any  member  of  it,  should 
feel  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him  for  that  purpose.* 

I  also  visited  the  National  Observatory  of  Chili,  in  Santiago, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  beautiful  botanical  garden  called  the 
"Quinta  Normal."  The  present  Director  is  M.  Obrkcht,  formerly 
of  the  National  Observatory  of  Paris.  He  kindly  showed  us  about 
the  institution,  and  we  saw  a  fine-looking  equatorial  telescope  often 
or  twelve  inches  aperture,  and  a  large  new  meridian-circle  (eight 
inches,  I  think,)  of  French  make,  which  was  just  being  mounted. 
As  I  remember  it,  the  dimensions  of  the  "cube"  of  this  instrument 
cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  inches.  The  Director  said  that  he  was 
about  to  erect  additional  buildings,  and  to  get  more  and  better 
instruments. 

^\^lile  we  were  in  Santiago,  Mr.  Egan  told  me  that  two  gentle- 
men from  Peru,  belonging  to  the  Harvard  College  Expedition  to  ilie 
Southern  Hemisphere,  had  lately  been  in  the  city,  looking  for  a  better 
location  for  their  observatory  than  the  one  they  then  occupied  m 
Lima.  I  afterward  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eca>, 
copy  of  El  Ferro-carril,  a  newspaper  of  Santiago,  for  February  i9tli, 
in  which  is  printed  a  letter  written  by  one  of  these  gentlemen,  giring 
an  account  of  their  work  in  South  America.  I  have  translated  that 
part  of  the  letter  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  interest  here.    Any 

*  A  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Shk  of  March  30  announces  thai  Mr.  Ecax  hu  notslr 
made  amngeinemi  10  trecl  rach  a  iaUc(. 
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ne  who  has  experienced  the  hardships  incident  to  life  in  the  more 
arid  parts  of  South  America  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Harvard  College  observers  must  labor  in  the  Desert  of 
Atacama.  It  is  a  very  desolate  country  indeed,  that  is  called  a 
desert  in  South  America: 

"  Desert  of  Atacama,  Pampa  Central,  Chili,  ) 

January  29,  i8go.  i 
•To  Hon.  Patrick  Egan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America,  Santiago  de 
ChUi: 
"  Sir  : — \VTien,  some  weeks  since,  I  had  the  ]ileasure  of  seeing 
you  in  Santiago,  you  asked  me  to  communicate  to  you  in  writing,  for 
communication  to  our  Government  and  that  of  Chili,  some  details 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  our  expedition, — a  task  which  I  now 
^undertake  with  pleasure. 

"  The  astronomical  expedition,  which  is  in  charge  of  my  brother, 
J.  Bailey,  M.  A.,  and  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  occupy  the 
sition  of  first  assistant,  was  sent  out  by  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  University  about  a  year  ago,  and  during  this  lime 
has  been  engaged  in  work  of  great  importance;  at  first  in  Peru,  and 
at  present  in  Chili. 

"  I  will  first  give  you  a  review  of  what  the  expedition  has  accom- 
"plished  up  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  plan  of  work  which  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish.  The  work  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  northern  heavens,  although  some  work  is 
done  as  far  south  as  —  30".  In  order  to  make  observations  from  this 
limit  to  the  South  Pole,  it  is  necessarj'  to  occupy  a  position  south  of 
the  Equator.  For  this  purpose  the  necessary  arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing an  astronomical  station  at  some  point  in  Peru  were  made 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1888  by  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering, 
Director  of  the  observatory.  The  expedition  was  sent  out  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889.  It  has  been  demonstrated  both  by  the  experience  of 
observers  of  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  College  Obser\'atory,  who  were 
stationed  on  Wilson's  Peak,  in  Southern  California,  and  by  the 
observations  of  other  astronomers,  that  stations  situated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  at  a  certain  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
particularly  favorable  for  astronomical  work,  because  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  and  the  prolonged  seasons  of  clear 
weather  which  every  year  affords.  After  sjiending  some  weeks  in 
[>king  over  the  country,  therefore,  the  summit  of  a  mountain  6650 
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feet  high  was  chosen,  the  mouniain  being  eight  miles  north  of 
Chosica,  Peru,  and  twenty-eight  miles  further  inland  than  Lima. 
The  situation  was  high  enough  to  be  always  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  fogs  of  the  coast,  and  far  enough  from  the  inte- 
rior to  escajie  its  rains.  Two  portable  houses  had  been  brought  from 
the  United  States  and  three  other  small  houses  were  butlt  on  the 
mountain  for  the  use  of  the  assistants,  servants,  etc. 

"The  instruments  employed  in  the  observations  are  a  photo- 
graphic telescope  of  eight  inches  aperture,  a  meridian  photometer, 
with  lens  of  six  inches  aperture,  and  various  meteorological  and  other 
instruments.  The  mountain  ix;ak  selected  was  named  Mount  Harvard. 
Observations  were  begun  there  on  the  first  of  last  May.  During  the 
following  four  months  more  than  1 200  negatives  were  obtained  with 
the  photographic  telescope.  The  plan  is  to  cover  the  firmament  four 
times  from  15° to  the  South  Pole:  the  first  time  with  i)hotographsof 
an  hour's  exposure,  which  will  include  the  spectra  of  all  stars  down  to 
about  the  eighth  magnitude ;  the  second  time  with  an  exposure  of 
ten  minutes,  which  will  give  us  the  spectra  of  the  more  brilliaot 
stars;  the  third  time  with  plates  of  an  hour's  exposure,  which  will 
give  us  a  map  of  the  southern  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude, 
inclusive ;  the  fourth  time  with  plates  of  ten  minutes'  exposure,  which 
will  include  stars  down  to  about  the  tenth  magnitude. 

"The  meridian  photometer  is  a  double  telescope,  constructed 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  exact  determination  of 
the  star  magnitudes  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  southern 
heavens.  During  the  first  four  months  of  which  we  speak,  mote 
than  twenty-six  thousand  measures  of  brightness  have  been  made 
and  recorded.  During  September  and  October  the  sky  was  so 
clouded  that  at  the  beginning  of  November  Mr.  S.  J.  Bailcv 
resolved  to  leave  the  station  at  Mount  Harvard  in  charge  of  the 
second  assistant,  while  he  and  I  should  examine  various  points  along 
the  southern  coast  to  obtain  meteorological  and  other  datx  We 
visited  the  cities  of  Arequipa,  Preno,  La  Paz,  Iquique,  AutofagasU, 
Caldcra,  Copiapo,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  many  other  [x>ints  of 
less  importance,  but  of  interest  for  our  worku  The  chief  object  of 
these  investigations  was  to  find  a  locality  free  from  clouds,  with  la 
unobstructed  horizon,  which  could  be  easily  reached  from  the  cotit 
by  railway.  At  last  we  installed  ourselves,  on  the  6th  of  January  of 
this  year,  in  the  Pampa  Central,  Desert  of  Atacama,  1 36  kiloinetuR 
from  Autofagasta,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1382  meters  (4533  feet) 
and  here  we  have  been  since  that  time,  working  with  the  meridian 
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photometer,  which  was  sent  to  us  from  Peru  as  soon  as  this  locality 
had  been  selected.  Of  the  twenty-three  nights  since  the  date  men- 
tioned, twenty-two  have  been  good  workirig  nights  and  seventeen  of 
these  perfectly  clear.  Fogs  are  entirely  unknown  here,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  a  clearer  sky  in  Chili  or  in  all  South  Amer- 
ica. The  admirable  clearness  of  the  heavens  has  greatly  facilitated 
our  work.  In  four  nights  we  have  measured  the  respective  magni- 
tudes of  890  stars,  and  by  the  25th  of  February  we  hope  to  complete 
6,000  of  these  observations,  all  made  in  the  Pampa  Central.  After 
that  date  we  shall  return  to  Peru  and  continue  the  work  at  Mount 
Harvard  during  the  clear  season,  until  ne.\t  spring,  when  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  station  may  be  removed  to  the  south,  to  a  local- 
ity more  exempt  from  clouds  during  the  summer;  perhaps  to 
Arequipa  or  the  Pampa  Central  itself,  where  ihe  average  number  of 
clear  nights  during  the  year  seems  to  be  much  greater  than  at  Mount 
Harvard." 

I  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Bruce  photographic  tel- 
escope, now  being  made  by  the  Clarks,  and  states  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  sent  to  South  America  after  having  been  used  to 
photograph  the  northern  skies. 


On  our  homeward  joiu-ney,  when  among  the  Windward  Islands, 
going  from  Martinique  to  St.  Thomas,  about  April  20th,  lat.  15°  N., 
long.  60°  \V.  from  Greenwich,  we  saw  the  most  interesting  half  of 
the  celestial  sphere  which  is  visible  at  any  latitude.  There  was  no 
wind,  the  sea  was  remarkably  calm,  and  (what  is  most  unusual  at 
sea)  the  evening  sky  was  perfectly  clear.  To  the  north  was  our  old 
friend  Polaris  and  the  Great  Bear,  while  in  the  south,  standing 
vertical  on  the  meridian  at  an  altitude  of  fifteen  degrees  and 
sinking  slowly  downward,  was  the  Southern  Cross.  To  the 
left  of  the  Cross,  just  rising  above  the  horizon,  were  a  and  /3 
Centauri,  and  to  the  right  Sirius  and  Procyon,  Orion  and  Taurus, 
while  overhead  were  Mrcfurus,  Pegulus  and  the  planet  Saturn. 
The  Milky  A\'ay  spanned  the  southwestern  sky,  and  in  the  dense  and 
knotted  portion  near  the  Cross  showed  in  deep  contrast  the  black 
void  known  as  the  "coal  sack."  On  the  western  horizon  glowed 
Aldeharan,  and  out  from  the  faint  twilight  "the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades"  shone  upon  us,  while  Venus  and  the  thin  crescent  of 
the  new  moon  lent  their  graceful  presence  to  the  scene.  As  to  the 
tter,  it  was  well  that  she  came  in  the  modesty  and  beauty  of  youth, 
T  later  in  life  the  radiance  of  her  rough  red  visage  would  have 
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blotted  out  the  more  delicate  beauties  of  the  sky.  Later,  the  Zodi- 
acal Light  loomed  up  conspicuously  in  the  west,  but  in  the  east  the 
"Gegenschein,"  or  "counter-glow,"  was  obscured  by  the  combined 
glory  of  Man  and  Antarts,  low  down  on  the  horizon,  and  of 
Jupiter,  still  below  it.  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  a  monopoly  we 
had  of  the  brighter  stars  and  constellations,  and  the  display  was  one 
which  would  not  only  fire  an  amateur  astronomer  with  enthusiasm, 
but  might  well  overcome  the  apathy  of  the  most  professional  of  pro- 
fessionals. And  thus,  after  a  pleasant  acquaintance  of  two  years' 
duration,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  stars  of  the  southern  sky. 
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CORRIGENDA    TO   v.    OPPOLZER'S    "LEHRBUGH 
BAHNBESTIMMUNG    PER   KO.METEN    UND 
PLANETEN." 


ZUR 


By  Arm:n-  O.  Lguschner. 


I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  the  Society  a  list  of  coni-. 
genda  to  v.  Oppolzer's  "Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbtstimmung  der  Komt 
und  Planeten."  This  work  is  now  and  will  long  remain  a  standa: 
book  uiHin  the  subjects  which  it  treats,  not  only  for  the  learner,  but 
also  for  the  practiced  computer.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some 
importance  as  well  as  of  great  convenience  to  have  the  text  freed  of 
misprints  and  other  errata. 

The  work  consists  of  two  volumes  ;  and  of  volume  I,  two  editions 
have  been  printed, — namely,  the  first  edition  in  1870,  and  the  second 
in  !882.     Volume  II  is  still  in  its  first  edition,  and  was  published 
1880. 

Each  volume  contains  a  table  of  the  errata  detected  during  the" 
passage  of  the  work   through   the   press.      In    1880    Professor  v.     j 
Oppolzf.r  printed  a  long  list  of  corrections  to  volume  II.     This  list 
may  be  obt.iined  by  application  to  the  publisher  (\V.  Engelmann,  tMKk 
Leipzig).     The  present  paper  takes  no  account  of  the  lists  just  raeft^B 
tioned,  since  they  are  available  to  every  one  who  owns  the  work. 
Since  1880  corrigenda  by  various  astronomers  have  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  Aitronomischt  NachrichUn,  and  for  convenienc 
I  have  collected  these,  and  they  are  printed  in  what  follows, 
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reference  to  the  author's  name  and  to  the  number  of  the  Astr. 
Nachr.  in  which  the  errata  first  appeared.  For  those  errata  not  so 
marked  1  am  myself  responsible.  The  present  fjajier  was  also  sent 
to  the  Aitr.  Nachr.,  but  Professor  Krueger  considered  that  it 
might  better  be  printed  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  K.  Ginzel,  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Berlin,  who  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Bahnbestimmungen,  and  who,  upon  my  request,  has 
revised  this  paper,  I  venture  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  errors  remain  in 
the  present  series.  Dr.  Ginzel  was  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  additional  corrigenda  which,  before  Prof  v.  Oppolzer's  death, 
had  become  known  to  his  assistants.  They  are  printed  below  among 
^^the  others,  so  that  the  present  and  Prof  v.  Oppolzer's  series  con- 
^■ain  all  errors  so  far  known.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing 
^nere  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Ginzel  for  the  interest  he  has 
^shown  in  regard  to  this  pai)er. 

^P  As  volume  II  was  published  before  the  second  edition  of  volume  I, 
the  references  of  the  former  volume  are  necessarily  to  \\\c  first  edition 
of  the  latter.  In  general  this  produces  no  serious  inconvenience, 
owing  to  the  "Table  of  References"  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  volume  I,  which  gives  the  pages,  etc.,  of  this  second  edition  which 
correspond  to  the  pages,  etc.,  of  the  first.  In  one  case,  however,  a 
slight  inconvenience  arises, — namely,  in  volume  II,  page  398,  where 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  edition  of  the  earlier  volume  (which, 
very  likely,  is  not  available  to  him),  while  in  the  second  edition  of 
that  volume  the  formulre  referred  to  ha\'e  been  omitted.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  worth  while  to  deduce  the  necessary  formulae  here 
^which  may  be  done  as  follows  : 

^r      The  following  is  the  form  of  the  equation  from  which  the  formula: 
may  be  derived  (vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  p.  65) : 
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itroducing  the  quantity  d  which  is  defined  by  the  relation  ; 
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we  obtain 
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Multiplying  both  sides  by  ■    — ^  we  easily  derive 
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If  we  now  put 

_  i  3  5  7 

we  finally  have  ^'^^'  ~ ''^*  =  a  -  .r ;3  (IV) 

This  is  the  form  of  equation  (I),  vol  I,  page  65  (2d  ed.)  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  first  edition  of  that  volume  (page  60).  I  can  now 
proceed  with  Prof.  v.  Oppolzer's  own  demonstration : 

Since  (1  —  e)  is  a  quantity  of  the  first  order,  6  must  be  of  the 
same  order  since  we  assumed 

I 
P  =  c  tang*  -  V  • 

(Gauss,  in  his  investigations,  assumes  V  $  to  be  of  the  first  order.) 
It  can  easily  be  shown  that  a  and  /3  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  the  arc  to  the  sine.  Furthermore,  in  our  case,  we  shall 
always  have  very  nearly 

a  =  efi. 

Hence,  equation  (IV)  as  it  stands  is  not  now  adapted  to  solution. 
Many  transformations  can  be  made  which  all  lead  to  the  result  that 
the  computation  of  this  diflference  may  be  effected  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  means  of  the  ordinary  logarithmic  tables.  The  follow- 
ing transformation,  suggested  by  Gauss,  has  the  advantage  that  a 
quantity  B  (which  will  be  derived  below)  may  be  put  equal  to  unity 
without  introducing  errors  greater  than  of  the  second  order  (accord- 
ing to  Gauss's  determination  of  errors,  of  the  fourth  order). 
We  shall  have 

"~''^=^^(9«+/8)-f-  ^^'  (-  -  i8) . 
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Introducing  now 
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which  quantity,  as  can  be  proven,  differs  from  unity  by  a  quantity  of 
the  second  order  only,  we  obtain 

ktV  i—i 
If  we  assume  that 
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A  ==  3-i— -'  .  tang»  -  w, 

I  +9<f  "2 

the  equation  becomes 

kt      \\  ->r  qe  i        ,1  i  r^, 

— o-tV— -^  =tang-K/+-tang3-w  [D] 

Assuming  B  to  be  known,  and  placing  with  Nicolai 

6  =  AC'  =  C^  ^^^~*> tang'  ~  w,  [C,„l 

I  +  9«        °   2  "•       •* 

we  get 

tang  -  »  =  C  tang  -  w  Vt+V'  ^^^ 

since 

tang'  -  p  =  — ! —  6  • 
2  I  — e 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  further.  After  the  substitution  of 
the  relations  [A],  [B],  [C],  [D],  [E]  in  the  differential-coefficients  on 
page  398,  there  remain  as  unknown  quantities  only  the  quotients 

—  and  -^  •    The  expansion  of  these  quantities,  however,  is  given  on 

page  398  «'  "9- 

The  following  additions  and  corrections  are  to  be  made  to  the 
"  Table  of  References  "  preceding  volume  I,  second  edition. 
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Table  of  References. 


Vol.  II. 

Reference  to  the  first  edition 
of  Vol.  1. 

Reference  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Vol.  I. 

Page    84 

Page  47,  48  and  17 

Page  54,  57  and  18 

'     167 

••    28 

«     29  ff 

'    228 

"    81 

"  206,  24) 

<    229 

"      9 

"       9.  2) 

'    371 

"    94 

"  268 

'     374 

"    40 

"     44,  0 

•     377 

"    71  and  32 

"123  and  35,  30) 

'     381 

"    84 

"  213 

'     4" 

"     81 

"  206 

'     430 

"  109 

"    98,  16) 

'     432 

"     44 

"    5° 

«     464 

"  218 

"    81 

'     473 

"  M3 

"  103,  7) 

'     478 

"  188 

"     82,8) 

'     492 

"  106,  3) 

"  292,  9) 

Corrigenda  to  Volume  I  (Second  Edition). 

fPage    12.    Line  — i9,y^r  "Ekliptikal  coordinaten"  «a//  "Aequa- 

toreal  coordinaten  ". 

—  i,for"il>"read"y". 

—  I,  for  "tg  (45  +\4>)"  read  "tg  (45°  -f-  ^  ^) ". 

—  S,for  "  wol "  read  "  wohl ". 

—  i.for"^"  read"-". 
a  a 

-\-i&,for  "pag.  43"  read  "pag.  44". 

+  i\,for  "pag.  104"  read  "pag.  81  ". 

—  10,  for  "sin  <^' "  read  " cos  «^' ". 

—  3  and  — ^,for  "  cos  <^  "  read  "  cos  4>' ". 

—  2,  in  the  foot-note  after  ±  1.08  insert "  mit". 

—  8,  for  "  sin  ir„,  cos  »■„ "  read  "  sin  jt/,  cos  w/ ". 


*    < 

29.    " 

56.    " 

71.     " 

83.    " 

♦    < 

95-       " 

«    < 

97.       " 

III.        " 

III.        " 

»    < 

114. 

*    I 

117.        " 
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Page  137. 


127. 


128, 


142. 

■»     11 

146. 

156- 

«     i> 

'S8. 

•     << 

164. 

■♦    •< 


164. 

199. 


217. 


3l8. 
221. 
225. 

238. 
241. 
241. 
242. 


Line—   2,  in   the   first   equation /<7r  "2rax"   read 

"2m  y"  ;   in    the  second  for  "  2  m  y  " 

read  "  2  m  x  ". 

d'x 
"    —  i,thefirstequationshouldrM</"  j-'2mz=o"; 

d'v  °' 

the  second  "  -3^'  2  m  z  =  o  ". 
dt' 

"    -f  3    and     -f-  4,    the    equations    should    read 

d'z  d'z 

"  j^2mx  =  o"and"^;2my  =  o". 

"    +   If/'"- "(pag.  139)  "'■""' "(pag.  134)"- 

"    +   lif'"'  "  strenge  "  read  "  strengen  ". 

"    —   ^,for  "n'"  read"n". 

"    —14,/or  "  iSo°— (U)"  read  "  i8o°  —  {H)  +^". 

"    +  4,  after  20)  insert  "nachdem  sie  mit  cos  b/, 

resp.  sin  b,'  multiplicirt  worden  sind  ". 
"    —   I  and  — 9,  for  "pag.  162  "  read  "pag.  145". 
"    —   8,  for  "  der   Null   gleich   wird "    read  "  den 

Werth  280°  annimmt". 
"    +18,  after   "ermitteln"  insert  "hierbei  ist  Ac 

das  Increment  der  lunisolaren  Schiefe  in 

derZeit  (t.— t,)". 

"    -i8,/<?r  "/3"rM</"/3,". 

"    —   7,for  "M,"read"Aa," 

"    +13,  for  "  cos  2a  "  read  "  cos  2  a  ". 

"    -f-   6,  for  "g"236^"  read  "  g"2iTo". 

"   +ii,for"  erste  Tafel "  read  " zweite  Tafel ". 

"    -f- 1 2,  for  "  zweite  Tafel  "  read  "  erste  Tafel  ". 

"    — i5,/i'r"pag.  114,  1 1 5  "  rifa*/ "  pag.  118". 

"    —  3i/<'''"pag.  120"  read  "psig.  123". 

"    —  9>M  "pag.  245  "  read  "pag.  237,  238". 

"    _   8,for"a  —  aJ'read"a  —  a,". 

"    -\- 20,  for  "pag.  272  "  read  "pag.  276". 
Equation  10)  on  the  left-hand  side  omit  the  "minus- 
sign  ". 
Line  —  9if<"'  "das  2^ichen  von  cos  &  erhaelt"  read 
"im  ersten  Quadranten  zu  nehmen  sein 
wird,  da  sin  <f>  imraer  posiiiv  ist  ". 

"    +14,  for  "  3'26  "  read  "32"6  ". 

"    +I3i/'"'  "Sonnenort  "  read  "  Kometenort  ". 

"    -I-14, /<7r  "Aberrationscorretion"  read  "Aberra- 
tionscorrection  ". 

(I      y  M  _,  -  J  „  ^  n 


+  fi.for 


dx 


read 


dz 


Publications  of  the 
Page  363.     Line  + 18  and  -f  iti,for  "  x  "  rtad  "  z ' 


363- 
370. 

37»- 
372- 
373- 
373- 


« 

276. 

• 

376. 

♦ 

382. 

• 

412. 

♦ 

414. 

417. 

4k 

421. 

• 

423- 

• 

439- 

§ 

478. 

§ 

523- 

§ 

532- 

§ 

535- 

§ 

538. 

§ 

538. 

§ 

542- 

8 

586. 

610. 


610. 


-f  1 1,  for  "  derselben  "  read  "  desselben ' 
—  4,  insert  "  d  y,  —  ". 

-f   i,/t>r"2   i"  read  "2  f  ". 

+  «S./'»^  "a-"  rtad" n". 

-|-  2,  for  "  pag.  98  "  read  "  pag.  101  ". 

-|- 1 8,  for  "  ersten  "  read  "  erste  ". 

[  both  terms  must  have  the  coefficient "  —  ^  ". 


—  4J 


4 


1 


"  —i3,/or  "lA^"  read  "lA^". 

"  +  a,  for  "  pag.  72  "  read  "  pag.  73  ". 

"  —  4,  for  "  cos  J  "  read  "  —  cos  J  ". 

'*  -\-  3,  omit  the  word  "  diese  ". 

"  — 14,  for  "die  mit  x"  multiplicirten  Glieder"r^a</ 

"  die  Glieder  3.  Ordnung  ". 

"  +16,  both  terms  must  have  the  coefficient  "  —  4  "' 

"   4-  S,/w  "  r  "  ''""i  "n —  »  "• 
Argument :  41°  6'  40",  for  "  87474  "  read  "  88474  ". ' 
"  615.5    (Fusstafel),    for    "  397.5  "    reaJ 

"  307-5  "•  m 

"  148°  30' 20", >r  "0079s"  '''«''  "00795'^ 

"  155"  24' 40",  for  "oeSgS"  read  "06898''. 

"  1 60°  28'  50",  for  " S 1 1 20  "  read  "81:20 ". 

"  i6i°32'6o",/or  "90293"  read  "90293". 

"  169°  30' 40", >r  "02767"  read  "62767". 

"  50.0  [col.:  Para!laxe],>r  "88".i7"  r«ii/ 
"8".8i7". 

■•2ai7j 
0.12 1 


77.6[col.:(gcosG),],>-"|;J^' 

W"|+^°-'74K. 
(+    0.127J 


1 


77.7  [col.:    (g  cos  G),],  for    "4-0,53''! 
read  "  +  o.i5i".  \ 

Table  X,,,  column  t,„  and  table  X  d,  column  B,„  are  computed 
with  an  erroneous  value  ;  the  resulting  error,  however,  is  of 
no  great  consequence,  since  it  never  exceeds  half  a  unit  of  the 
last  decimal.  It  may  be  taken  into  account  with  great  accuracy 
by  using  in  these  two  columns  for  the  calculation  of  the  secular 


terms  the  factor  t  = 


t„—  1850 


for  the  factor  t  = 


to  —  1900 


100 


•  Communicatnl  by  Dr.  F.  K.  Ginzei..        t  Prof.  Dr.  v.  Orrousn (*),  Attr.  MmcAr.  a^gi. 
t  Dr.  Paul  LcHHANM,  Atlr.  Nmtkr.  1810.     i  Dr.  Prof.  Ekh.  PAKt-'WH,  AMtr.  tTmkr.  t7i^ 
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Corrigenda  to  Volume  II. 

Page    10.    Line  +  ^Jor  "C^  {  {  '''  3' (*<^  ~  ')' }  " ''"'' 

«C<^{i',3- (2d -I)'}". 

"    —   T,for''4ii~:i...."rtad"j^dil^ " 

"    +io,/ffr  "  p  =  d  "  read  "  p  und  d  ". 
"    4-14,  for  "  -4  "  read  "  -^  ". 
"    —   -J, /or  "  ji'd-pl  "  read  "  i'  (<•-?'  ". 
"   —  Pi/*""  "  wie  dies  in  Gleichung  4)  "  read  "  wie 
dies  in  Gleichung  4),  pag.  9  ". 

"    —  7,  for  "  m  f  (a  +  [i  4-  i]  »')  "  read 
"inf'(a  +  [i  +  i]w)". 

"    -   4,/or"{(&  +  [i  +  i]y,"read 
"f(a  +  [i  +  4]w)". 

"    -  8,  far  " - ^lllilll"  read  " -  ^'^'''••■S'l ,. 

"  -  8,>r '■dl=d(a  +  [i  +  n]w)+d(a  +  [i  +  i 
+  ml  w)  "  read  "d  1  =  d  (a  +  [i  +  n]  w) 
=  d  (a  +  [i  +  i  +  m]  w)  ". 

"  read  "    S ". 

d-i 

"  +  7./'"-"C<'-p{i',  3*.  .  .  .  {2d— t)')"  read 
,<C<i-p|,',  3'.  .  .  (2d-  i).}".     - 

"  +  n.M  "B"'  read-'B,". 

n'  nJ 

"    —   i</or  "  "  read  "  —^ ". 

1.2.3  1.2-3 

r«  +  fi  +  lin)w  <^  +  (i-»- ( -t-mlw 

f  (I)  d  I        "  read  "j  f  (1)  d  I  ". 

"  +13.  /"r  "  der  Formein  "  read  "  den  Fonneln  ". 

"  —  9,  /or  "  beniitze  "  read  "  beniitzen  ". 

"  -   8,/^r"'f(a  +  iw)"rMrf"'f(a-iw)". 

"  —1 3, /or  "ausdenfur2i)"  r*fl^"ausdenfiir  7)  ". 

/a  +  iw 
f  (a  +  [i  +  n]  w)  d  1"   read 

"h  =^  Jf  (a'+  [i  +  n]  w)  dl"  :  the 

use  of  Formula  B„  page  35,  is  then 
clearer.  Compare  equations  2)  and  4) 
page  32. 


10. 
II. 
II. 

12. 

>S- 
IS- 
IS- 

18. 
3a. 

34. 

34- 

3S- 
39- 

41- 
44. 
4S- 
47. 
5°- 

55- 


"   4-  h/or  "  2  , 


179- 
256. 

292. 

301. 

3o8. 

3»4- 
326. 


Publications  of  the 


After  the  first  equation  insert  the  number  "  34)  . 
Line  -f    2,  for  "  i  'f  (a  -  i  w] "  reaJ  " ^  'f  (a  -  \w 

"   -  6,/or  "P,'(m)r"(a-iw)''r«</ 
'•  P.'  (m)  f '"  (a  -  i  w)  ". 

••    +  6,/<7r"logf(a  +  iw)"r/aj"Mogf''(a  +  iW 

P  f> 

The  numerical  values  of  the  constants  arc  somew 
different  from  those  of  the  second  edition  of  volj 
See  preface  to  same. 

Line  -j-   \,for  "  Rech  nung  "  read  " Rech-nung  ", 

"    -   3,/or  "  T^t .  .  ,  "  read  "1' .  .  .". 

"    -11,  for  "  [P_.  +  P„)  "  read  "  (P_.  -f  P„)  " 

"    —    T, for  "(i2y  —  aa)"  read  "  (l2  y  +  aa)*, 

••    +  4,  for  "  ^-^  "  read  "  ^1^^'  ". 
■*  dts  di* 

'•    + 1  iJor  "  f '  (a  -  4  w] "  read  "  f '  (a  -  i  *) 

"    —15,  equation  7).     Strictly  speaking,  we  caiil 

here  write  "  cos  u' "  for  "  cos  u  ",  sii 

these    formulae    are    general,    and    ( 

special  case :  cos  J  nearly  :=  1   is 

as  yet  taken  up. 

..    _   S,for"J\p"read"-l-^p". 
(r)dt  ((r))dt 

"    +  ?./<"'  """  read  "a^". 

"    +  8,>r  "J  Jf(x)dx"' r<ra</"J  Jf(x)dx* 

(cf.  page  233). 
"    +  4./'""'f'"(a-io))"rM,/"f"'(a-iw) 
"    —  lifo^  "  mehr    minder"    read    "  raehr   01 

minder  ". 

.  "  read"^C...'] 

"   —  lifor  "die  Quadrate  der  Praecisionen  " 

"  die  Prascisionen  ". 
"    —  8,  for  "  se  "  read  "  es  ". 
"    +  3>  4.  t6.  better  "n"for  " v 
"    —    l,for  "  (oj3)  "  read  "  [a  /3]  ", 


•^- (;-)■/■ 


f[c(l.] 


In  the  line  log  p — -ifor  . ,   , , 
[cc.] 


[cfj 


read 


UccJ 
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Pagr  343.     In  the  second  elimination-equation  from  bottom,  for 

»"  064255  "  read  "  0.64255  ". 
*'     362.    Line  —  4,  /or  "  meHr    minder  "    read    "  mehr    oder 
minder  ". 
•'     383.    Line  -f  s,/or  "  Maasse  "  read  "  Masse  ". 


t 


39»- 

393- 
394. 
408. 
414. 

43'- 
43'- 

43»- 

43»' 


k. 


"  —  6,/or  "Sir  =  p  sin  (N  —  ,r„)  +  ^  p* sin  1"  sin 
(2  N-ir„)-[- . . "  read  '■85r=psin(N-T.) 
—  i  p'  sin  i"  sin  (2  N  -  •»•„)+  . . .  ", 

"    +  3, /or  "Ae"  read"8e". 

"    —16, /or  "C^  180 -i"  read  "C  =  180-  i'". 

"    +i5,/or"%  It"  read  "§z". 

"  +  4, /or  "cos  S8a:  sin  i'SQ"  remi  "cos  880  : 
sin  i'8Q"'. 

"    -  6,  /or  "  das  ist "  read  "  dass  ist ". 

"    -   3,  /or  "  h'  =  (r„  ^°)  "  read  "  h'  =  (r,  ^)  ". 

-     .,8h'       ,Sh'„        ^,Sh'       .8h'„ 
ax„         df,  8x,         8f, 

Equation  15) /or  •'  ^  "  read  "  f-  ". 

435-  Line  + 1 3,  M  "  S  (x.)'  "  read  "  ^  2  (x.)' ". 

455.  "  —  I  o,  >r  "  A)  "  rira./  "A,)  ". 

458.  "  —  I  S,/or  "  i  "  read  "  i, ". 

458.  "  —11, /or  "  in  B)  "  read  "  von  B)  in  A.)  ". 

458.  "  -  1 2,  /or  "  X  "  read  ••  x  ". 
458-  "  -  9, /or  "pag.  368  "  read  "pag.  369  ". 

459.  "  —   I,  2,  4,  5,>r  "d^unddx"r<rarf"8iund8x". 

460.  "  -f   1,/pr  "d(  und  dx"  read  "Si  und  Sx". 

462.  "    +   1,/or  "  17.96  "  read  "  47.96  ". 

463.  Column  cos  j38A,  first  line,  read  "  -f  o"o4  "  and  col- 
umn 8^,  second  line,  read  "  —  0.70  ". 

466.        "    +   I, /or  "  darf  "  read  "  diirfen  ", 

469.        "    +  3,/or  "(L±lli..  read  "<^'". 

a  a 

488.        "    —  6  and  —7,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tions, >r"(|^)  Ax  and   (1^')  Ax" 

49 1.        "    -(-  9,  /or  "  tag  8  "  read  "  tang  8  ". 
Lick  Observatorv,  April,  1890. 

(  T.  Hackin»iic,  Ailr,  A'atMr.  189}. 


*  Communicated  by  Dr.  T.  K,  Ginzbl. 
f  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Sbtolm,  Atlr.  Nackr.  3I36. 


a3« 


(trattons   of 


POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  preceding  corrigenda  were  in  print,  a  list  of  errau  in 
volume  II  was  published  by  Lieutenant-General  J.  F.  Texnant,  R.  E., 
F.  R.  S.,  in  the  MonMy  Notices  of  the  R.  A.  S.  (\'oI.  L,  Na  7).  The 
following  of  these  I  have  verified,  and  they  are  not  contained  in  the 
present  list,  or  in  any  previous  one,  so  far  as  I  know  : 

Page      II.     Line+i6, /<7r  "C*^-[i,  2,  3,  .  .  .  d  -  i }  "  rW 


no. 
no. 


Log.  5,.„  Oct  a 


<4 

"C<^{i'.  2-.  3*.    ••(d-i)'}".  ^ 
7,  for  "i„86i6i2"  rMi/"2„86i6t»^^ 


'    5,^,   Dec.    6,  >r  "o„o45S47"r^ay  "0.075547" 

„       ,        T-  /•     ,.sini(E-E„).,        .,    sinHE-E„)  ,. 

"     163.     Line-  4i  for"    .  ;'     „  ,"    read  "  .  ._.  ^  1.  ^   .    " ,, ". 

i(E— E.)  i(E-E,)sini" 

The  remaining  errata  giwn  by  General  Tennant  have  either  been 
previously  printed  or  else  I  find  myself  unable  to  subscribe  to  their 
correctness.  J 

While  engaged  in  revising  this  list,  I  noticed  the  following  addi- 
tional errata  in  the  computations,  as  printed  on  pages  no  and  in; 

Page  no.  Log  s,  Jan.  15, y^r  "9„i48o99"  r^a</ "9.148099". 
"  no.  "  «,  Dec  6,  yS»r  "9,150349"  rM(f  "9.150349". 
"  no.  "  «,  Oct.  27, /or  "9.147436"  r«y  "9.148436". 
"     III.       "    /i^s,  Oct27,  yfer  "i„733i5r' r<fa</ "1.733151' 

"     in.  A2(Z),    Oct27,>r  "- 0.06"  »Yfl^"+ 0.62". 

In  Astr.  Nachr.,  Na  2968,  cand.  astr.  H.  Kloock,  of  Bonn,  calls 
attention  to  a  statement  in  volume  I,  regarding  diurnal  aberration, 
which  is  too  general.  The  simplest  way  to  remove  the  ambiguity  ij 
as  follows : 


Line  —17,  after  "  Beobachtungen  "  insert  "falls  diesei- 
ben  nicht  gerade  absolut  sein  sollten." 


Page  n  i. 

Lick  Obskrvatorv,  August,  1890, 
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ELEMENTS    OF    COMET    COGGIA   (July    18,  1890). 


By  Armin  O.  Levschner. 


From  the  Marseilles  observation  of  July  ig  and  two  others  made 
at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  on  July  22  and  23, 
the  following  elements  of  Comet  Cocci  a  (July  18,  1890)  have  been 

computed : 

T—  1890,  July  8.5983  G.  m.  t. 
61  =  85°  46'.o) 

Q=i4°25'.6>         M.  Equinox   1890.0 
1  =  63°  14.3) 

log  /  =:  9.88404 

O  — C:     A)3=  +  o'.i,     AXcos /3= +o'.i 
Licx  Observatoky,  July,  189a 


ELEMENTS   OF   COMET   DENNING  (July  23,  1890). 


By  Armin  O.  Lkuschner. 


The  first  three  obser\-ations  of  Comet  Denning  (July  23,  1890), 
secured  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard  on  July  25, 
26,  27,  are  represented  by  the  following  orbit : 

7*=  1890,  Sept.  22,011  G.  m.  t. 
<a=  169°  28'.!  1 
Q=:  io6°  44'.!  \        M.  Equinox   1890.0 

1=    97°'o'.Sl 
log  q  =  0,06548 

O  — C:     A^=:o'.o,     A  X  cos /3=:o'.o 

Lick  Observatory,  July,  1890. 


From  Mr,  Barnard's  observations  of  July  25,  August  3,  and 
August  12,  I  have  deduced  the  following  new  elements  of  Comet 
Denning  (1890,  July  23): 

_  7'=  1890,  Sept.  24.4824  G.  m.  t 

Q=    99°56'27".9 
•»=  162°  45'  S9".9 
1=    98°58'25".8 
log  q  ^  o.  101606 

O— C:     A  A  cos /3= +9".  5,     A/3=+s"2 

Lick  Observatory,  August  14,  1890. 


»38 
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A    SUGGESTION    OF    A     WAY     TO     FORWARD     OUR  T « 
KNOWLEDGE     OF    THE    ASTEROIDS. 


Br  Reinhold  Schmidt,  Zoekbig,  Germany. 


[Reprinted  by  ipcciaJ  request  of  the  author.*] 

The  year  1890  is  likely  to  inark  quite  an  important  departure  in 
the  history  of  asteroidal  discoveries,  and  in  one  sense,  unfortunately, 
a  departure  not  for  the  better. 

As  announced  in  the  astronomical  almanac  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Vienna  for  1 890,  the  great  number  of  the  already 
known  asteroids,  and,  more  than  that,  their  rapid  increase,  have  made 
it  an  impossibility  for  the  Berlin  Computing  Bureau  to  keep  up  the 
constant  work  of  furnishing  the  necessary  data  for  the  small  planets, 
for  upon  this  institution  the  duty  of  doing  this  exhaustive  work  has 
thus  far  depended.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  accurate  ephem^ 
rides  have  been  limited  to  the  newly-discovered  asteroids  and  to 
those  whose  orbits  are  still  affected  by  a  considerable  uncertainty,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  observations  still  required  for  a  correction  of 
their  elements.  Of  the  older  and  better  known  asteroids,  however, 
only  very  rough  ephemerides  have  been  given,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  one  to  decide  whether  a  movable  body  attracting  our 
attention  be  a  planet  already  known  or  a  new  one ;  but  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  perturbations  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  1 
correction  of  their  orbital  elements  by  later  observations  has  been 
omitted.  The  result  is  naturally  this,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we 
do  not  at  the  present  time  know  the  orbit  of  any  asteroid  with  such 
accuracy  as  the  state  of  science  demands  —  with  such  precision  as 
would  allow  us  to  cany  on  theoretical  investigations,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  determination  of  Jupiter's  mass,  etc  To  put  an  end  to 
this  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  the  editors  of  the  Ber- 
liner Jahrbuch  have  concluded  to  begin,  first  of  all,  a  more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  existing  materia!  for  such  planets  as,  for  theoretical 
or  other  reasons,  are  of  jjarticular  interest,  while  the  remaining  ones, 
and  the  later  discoveries,  will  be  considered  only  in  so  far  as  the7 
may  be  of  value  for  other  important  astronomical  investigations. 
According  to  these  principles  predictions  will  be  furnished,  from  this 
time  on,  only  for  such  asteroids  as : 


*  Englith  tnniUtion  from  Die  Nalur  (April  1890},  by  Otto  von  CsLOBitx. 
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W  (')  Approach  near  the  earth,  and  are,  therefore,  particularly 
adapted  to  determinations  of  parallax  ; 

(2)  Approach  near  to  Jupiter,  and  are  useful  for  determining 
its  mass; 

■  (3)   Are  remarkable  for  a  period  having  a  closely  commensurable 
^itio  to  that  of  Jupiter:  it  being  known  that  such  orbits  are  of  the 

greatest  importance  in  the  theory  of  absolute  [>erturbations  ; 

(4)  Attain  considerable  brightness,  and  are,  therefore,  of  value 
in  photometric  work. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  computations  are  limited  to  this  category  of 
asteroids,  it  will  probably  be  possible  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
only  to  tell  with  absolute  certainty  whether  a  newly  discovered  mov- 
ing star  be  a  planet  already  known  or  an  unknown  one ;  but  later  on, 
when  the  number  of  these  incompletely  determined  asteroids  shall 
have  reached  several  dozens,  it  will  be  simply  impossible, 

If  these  conditions  remain  as  stated  by  the  authority  here  quoted, 
it  is  evident  that  research  in  the  field  of  planetoidal  discoveries  will 
have  received  its  death-blow.  For  what  discoverer  would  be  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  and  spend  the  time  in  searching  for  asteroids,  if  in 
case  of  a  discovery  he  would  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  he  had  found 
a  new  body  or  not?  The  present  discoverers  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  turn  to  other  fields  of  astronomical  labor,  or  would  limit 
themselves  to  obser\'ations  upon  those  asteroids  falling  within  the 
four  groups  mentioned,  occasionally  looking  up  one  of  the  other 
now  known  and  completed  planetoids  for  a  general  control. 

■  But  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  step  backward,  and  greatly  to 
DC  regretted.  Every  planetoidal  discovery,  even  if  of  no  other 
value,  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  and  from  the 
mere  number  and  their  existence — that  is,  from  the  statistics  of  the 
known  asteroids — very  important  conclusions  have  already  been 
drawn.  Posterity  would  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  dis- 
covery of  asteroids  should  cease  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  optical  means  are  still  adequate  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  the  powers  of  a  Pallsa,  Peters,  Luther,  Charlois,  and  others, 
are  still  available  for  such  a  service ;  when  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  the  interruption  of  this  work  than  that  the  computer  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  calculations. 

Against  the  Berlin  Computing  Bureau,  as  far  as  it  concerns  that 
institution,  nothing  can  be  said,  for  the  curtailment  announced  in 
this  work  had  become  an  absolute  necessity.  And,  aside  from  this, 
it  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that,  in  certain  directions,  a  deeper 
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knowledge  of  the  asteroids,  etc,  will  be  gained  by  this  decision.  But 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  take  up  this  constantly  required  work  in 
other  quarters  according  to  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labor? 

In  the  old  world  it  is  more  than  likely  that  all  larger  astronomiul 
institutes  have  their  set  plan  of  work  for  years  and  decades  to  come, 
to  which  such  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  and  continuous  labor 
could  not  well  be  added.  Involuntarily  we  turn  our  face  to  North 
America,  where  new  and  extensive  astronomical  institutions,  gener- 
ously endowed  with  instruments,  money  and  assistants,  are  constantly 
created.  Could  not  one  of  these  make  it  a  special  object  to/urnisk 
regular  computations,  accurate  enough  for  all  purposes  of  the  dis- 
coverer at  least,  of  those  planetoids  that  are  nfftv  left  unconsidered  in 
Berlin,  and  to  publish  them  in  almanacs,  etc.,  for  coming  years  f  It 
would  seem  as  though  this  were  a  good  work  of  considerable  import- 
ance —  a  work  which  would  meet  with  greater  approval  by  many  than, 
for  instance,  the  effort  to  eclipse  the  gigantic  lelescoptes  of  the  day  by 
the  creation  of  a  still  larger  one.  At  all  events,  the  idea  may  deserve 
the  attention  of  those  interested  on  "  the  other  side." 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MILKY  WAY  MADE 
AT   THE    LICK   OBSERVATORY   IN   1889. 


By  E.  E.  Baknakd. 


A 


It  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  photograph* 
of  the  Milky  Way  made  by  me  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  1889,  and 
to  call  attention  to  their  special  and  important  points  which  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked  by  those  not  familiar  with  celestial  pho- 
tography, and  thus  their  value  be  under-estimated  for  the  purpwse 
for  which  they  were  made.  It  was  intended  to  show,  as  far  as 
possible  by  photography,  the  wonderful  and  complex  structure 
the  Milky  VVay. 

One  very  important  feature,  and  one  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, is  that  these  are  the  only  photographs  ever  made,  here  or  else- 
where, which  show  at  all  the  true  Milky  Way. 

The  structure  of  the  Milky  Way  is  invisible  in  the  telescope  be- 
cause of  the  limited  field  of  view;  for  we  see,  comparatively,  only* 
few  of  the  individual  stars  whose  combined  light  illuminates  the  sky 
and  aids  in  giving  the  clouded  appearance  which  is  so  conspicuous 
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to  the  naked  eye.  And  here  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  stars  whose  light  goes  to  make  up  the 
true  Milky  Way  cannot  be  seen  in  any  telescope  ever  constructed — 
they  are  individually  so  small  and  taint.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  obtain  any  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way  from  telescoi)ic 
observations  alone,  because  of  the  limited  field  and  the  faintness  of 
the  smaller  stars. 

In  a  photographic  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  I  have  never 
n  anything  more  deceptive  to  photograph  than  the  Milky  Way. 
From  some  of  the  first  experiments,  made  with  a  small  camera,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  photograph  it,  the  sensitive  plate  ap[)arently 
picking  out  only  the  individual  points  of  light.  To  the  eye,  the 
Milky  Way  is  a  bright  and  conspicuous  object,  and  at  first  it  would 
seem  as  if  an  impression  of  it  would  be  made  with  a  comparatively 
ort  exposure.  A  few  experiments,  however,  showed  the  hopeless- 
less  of  this.  If  we  consider  that  this  nebulous  appearance  of  the 
sky  is  due  to  an  infinite  number  of  invisible  points  of  light,  and  not 
to  an  illuminated  background  such  as  nebular  light,  i(  would  seem 
that  a  photograph  of  the  true  Milky  Way  would  be  impossible.  It 
is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  easy — for  the  exposure  must  be  very  long, 
and  the  instrument  must  be  watched  and  kept  constantly  fixed  on 
some  one  star  of  the  proposed  picture  every  moment  for  several 
hours;  and  when  all  this  is  properly  done,  the  plate  requires  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  treatment  in  developing. 

The  possibility  of  photographing  the  true  Milky  Way  at  all  is 
explained  by  the  following  theory: 

If  we  look  at  a  dense  cluster  of  stars,  too  closely  packed  for  the 
instrument  to  distinguish  the  stellar  points,  it  appears  as  a  nebula,  or 
is  continuous  in  its  light.  Increase,  now,  the  dimensions  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  nebulosity  disappears  and  we  see  each  individual 
point  of  light.  In  the  Milky  ^Vay  the  stars  are  crowded  together  by 
distance.  If  we  could  approach  it,  which  we  can  do,  in  a  sense,  by 
the  telescope,  we  should  separate  the  stars  in  proportion  to  the  les- 
sening of  our  distance,  or  the  size  of  our  telescope.  The  eye  is  too 
feeble  to  pick  out  the  individual  stars  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  to  sepa- 
rate them  ;  it  therefore  jwrceives  only  a  nebulous  or  clouded  appear- 
ance, and  is  really  impressed  by  a  quantity  of  light  which  is  made  up 
altogether  of  individually  invisible  sources.  The  sensitive  plate  is  not 
thus  deceived,  for  its  action  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
and  it  therefore  picks  out  each  individual  point,  if  the  lens  is  good. 

Applying  these  remarks  now  strictly  to  the  Milky  Way,  we  should 
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find  that  by  continuing  the  exposure  long  enough,  the  multitudes  o! 
stellar  pwints  which  form  the  cloud  masses  would  come  into  view  so 
thickly  on  the  plate  as  to  blend  together  and  form  a  more  or  less 
continuous  surface,  thus  giving  the  exact  cloud  structures  as  they 
exist  in  the  heavens.  Now,  a  lens  of  the  same  light-ratio,  but  giving 
a  larger  scale,  with  the  same  exposure  as  the  foregoing,  would  show  i 
only  a  great  number  of  separate  stars,  without  indicating  anything  of 
the  cloud  structure  proper.  A  much  longer  exposure  would,  there- 
fore, be  required  to  bring  other  stars  into  view  sufficiently  numerous 
to  fill  the  spaces  before  the  true  structure  would  again  appear.  We 
should,  therefore,  finally  come  to  a  point,  by  increasing  our  scale, 
at  which  no  exposure  possible  would  be  sufficiently  long  to  reproduce 
the  true  Milky  Way.  By  increasing  the  scale  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
the  characteristic  structure  is  lost.  ^^ 

But  there  is  also  a  certain  point  where  the  lens  cannot  show  th^^ 
true  structure,  because  of  the  smallness  of  scale  and  the  deficiency 
of  penetrating  power ;  that  is  to  say,  a  very  small  lens  would  not  show 
the  structure  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  of  any  special  value 
The  photography,  therefore,  of  the  true  Milky  NVay  must  be  con- 
fined to  instruments  of  medium  dimensions — with  large  apertures 
and  small  foca!  lengths — until  our  plates  can  be  made  much  more 
sensitive,  or  the  exposures  extended  through  several  nights. 

The  splendid  pictures  made  by  the  Henry  brothers  at  Paris, 
considered  as  photographs  of  the  stars,  have  never  been  equaled  by 
any  other  astronomers  with  any  telescope.  The  stars  are  wonderfully 
sharp  and  round,  and  a  print  from  one  of  their  negatives  is  almost  as 
perfect  as  if  made  from  a  steel  plate.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of 
their  photographs  of  a  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  in  Cygnus.  It  is 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  photographic  art,  and  shows  a  vast  number 
of  stars  on  a  black  sky ;  but  there  is  no  trace,  or  even  a  suggestion 
of  the  Milky  Way  proper,  and  it  might  fairly  refer  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  heavens  than  the  Milky  Way  save  for  the  number  of  stars 
depicted.  This  picture  represents  the  finest  work  yet  done  in  stellar 
photography. 

In  the  photographs  made  with  the  six-inch  portrait  lens,  beside* 
myriads  of  stars,  there  are  shown,  for  the  first  time,  the  vast  and 
wonderful  cloud  forms,  with  all  their  remarkable  structure  of  lanes, 
holes  and  black  gaps  and  sprays  of  stars.  They  present  to  us  these 
forms  in  all  their  delicacy  and  beauty,  as  no  eye  or  telescope  can  ever 
hope  to  see  them ;  while  the  individual  stars,  near  the  middle  of  the 
plates,  are  as  round  and  perfect  as  are  those  made  at  Paris. 
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The  lens  used  in  this  work  was  of  the  ordinary  portrait  combina- 
tion, having  an  aperture  of  six  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  thirty- 
one  inches.  This  lens,  attached  to  a  box  of  the  proper  size,  was 
firmly  strapped  to  the  tube  of  the  six-and-a  half-inch  equatorial.  As 
lO  driving  clock  is  so  perfect  as  to  keep  a  telescope  moving  with  the 
apparent  motion  of  a  star  for  any  considerable  length  of  lime,  it  was 
necessarj'  to  keep  the  eye  fixed  upon  a  star  bisected  by  cross  wires 
in  the  eye-piece,  and  to  correct  the  motion  of  the  telescope  by  hand 
with  the  slow-motion  rods  throughout  the  long  exposures.  One  of 
these  exposures  thus  made, — the  longest, — was  five  hours  and  ten 
minutes. 

I  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  make  negatives  of  only  three  portions 
of  the  Milky  Way  with  this  lens,  as  it  has  not  been  available  since 
last  summer.* 

The  most  wonderful  of  these  Milky  Way  pictures  is  the  one  in  the 
constellation  of  Sagittarius  (R.  A.  17''  56"',  Dec.  South  28°),  a  region 
which  I  specially  selected  as  possessing  the  most  intricate  and  com- 
plex structure  of  any  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  above  our  horizon. 
This  was  given  an  exposure  of  3''  7". 

The  only  other  celestial  photographs  that  I  have  made  were 
also  taken  with  the  portrait  lens.  They  are  the  Great  Nebula  of 
Andromeda,  exposure  4''  1 8" ;  the  Pleiades  and  the  Merope  Neb- 
ula, I'lS";  the  Trifid  Nebula,  4'' 5";  Davidson's  Comet,  i""  30". 
From  the  short  focus  of  this  lens,  these  nebula  pictures  are  neces- 
sarily on  a  small  scale  (i  in.  =  \°.Z.) 

Although  these  pictures  of  the  nebula  are  very  perfect,  yet  they 
must  not  be  compared  with  the  photographs  of  the  nebula;  taken  by 
Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Common  without  proper  consideration  of  the 
instruments  that  made  them.  Mr.  Roberts  works  with  a  reflector 
of  twenty  inches  diameter  and  one  hundred  inches  focus;  white  Mr. 
Co.MMON  has  used  a  thirty-six-inch  reflector,  and  now  is  using  a  tele- 
scope five  feet  in  diameter.  The  Henry  brothers  employ  a  photo- 
graphic telescope  with  a  lens  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  instruments,  my  photographs  of 
the  Andromeda  Nebula,  etc,  compare  most  favorably  with  anything 
made  by  these  astronomers.  The  picture  of  the  Andromeda  Nebula, 
made  with  the  portrait  lens,  though  on  so  small  a  scale,  shows  nearly 
every  detail  that  is  on  Mr.  Roberts'  photograph,  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  photograph  ever  taken  of  a  nebula;   and,  while  it  is 


*  This  lent  U  now  having  a  mounting  nude  for  it,  which  Hon.  C.  F.  CcocxiR  hss  presented 
to  the  Obeenratory. 
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necessarily  lacking  in  what  is  due  to  scale,  it  shows  the  wonderful 
structure  of  the  region  in  which  the  Great  Nebula  is  situated  as 
nothing  else  has  ever  shown  it 

Some  of  the  above  pictures  made  with  the  portrait  lens  havx 
been  beautifully  reproduced  in  Knowledge  of  July  and  August 
(A.  C.  Ranvarh,  ed.,  67  Chancery  lane,  London,  W.  C.).  The 
July  (1890)  number  of  that  journal  has  a  full-page  reproduction  of 
the  Milky  Way  picture  in  R.  A.  17'' 56",  Dec.  —  28°,  done  in  an 
admirable  manner  by  the  Direct  Photo-Engraving  Compiany,  of 
London,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  article  by  the  editor  on  the 
singular  features  shown  on  the  photograph. 

Mt.  Hamilton,  August,  189a 


BLACK   TRANSIT  OF  JUPITER'S   SATELLITE 


By  C.  B.  Hill. 


AVhile  entertaining  a  party  of  visitors  at  the  Chabot  Obser\-afory 
on  August  13,  I  turned  the  8.5-inch  equatorial  on  Jupiter,  and  no- 
ticed that  the  fourth  satellite,  then  in  transit,  was  outlined  against 
the  apparent  lower  limit  of  the  N.  belt  as  a  perfectly  black  spot,  even 
more  pronounced  in  its  blackness  than  is  the  usual  shadow. 

This  was  at  9:10  p.  Nf.  Pacific  standard  time;  and  as  soon  as 
the  visiting  party  had  left  the  observatory,  I  went  to  the  telephone 
office,  and  notified  Professor  Barnard  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
knowing  him  to  be  especially  interested  in  this  class  of  phenomena, 
only  to  find  (as  might  have  been  expected)  that  this  event  had  not 
escaped  the  astronomer  in  his  nightly  comprehensive  sweep  of  Umh 
heavens.  ^ 

Resumed  observations  iomo  p.  m.  Satellite  IV,  equally  black  ; 
seemingly  internally  tangent  to  N.  line  of  belt,  and  followed  by  two 
little  dark  spots.  Under  highest  powers  (400,  500),  satellite  still  re- 
mained strikingly  black,  and  to  my  eye  perfectly  circular,  while  the 
details  of  the  belts,  and  all  trace  of  the  other  dark  spots  were  lost  in 
the  indistinct  vision. 

Made  sketch  of  the  planet  10:30-10:45.  First  dark  spot  dosing 
up  on  satellite,  on  account  of  the  rapid  rotation  of  planet.  Image  of 
IV  now  seemed  to  me  rather  grayer.  Consulted  ephemeris,  and  found 
that  the  entry  of  shadow  and  the  leaving  of  the  last  train  for  the  city 
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would  be  dangerously  close  together,  but  I  compared  my  watch  wiih 
the  observatory  time,  and  made  ready  for  a  hasty  departure. 

^^  IV.    Shadow  Ingress  (August  ij). 

^^^^^  I  contact,  well  on       .  .     =  1 1  i   43  P.  s.  t. 

^^^^H  YLa^i  on  {})  too  early  ^n  3  58 

^^^^P  II  contact,  suspected  =:  1 1  7  ^8 

^^^^                      do.       established  ^  '•  9  33 

^*A  rapid  glance  at  the  images  of  satellite  and  shadow  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  the  former  had  slightly  diminished  in  blacliness,  it 
being  now  a  shade  the  lighter.  The  preceding  dark  spot  on  beh 
had  nearly  disappeared  under  the  N.  limb  of  the  satellite. 

It  seems  time  for  some  competent  hand  to  collate  the  accounts 
of  these  anomalous  transits  and  endeavor  to  evolve  something  defi- 
nite out  of  the  various  conjectures  of  their  cause.  If  we  supfMDse 
(i )  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  albedo  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  IV, 
and  (2)  that  the  rotation  of  this  satellite  is  equal  to  its  period  of  revo- 
lution, a  tabulation  of  all  the  dark  and  partly  dark  transits  should, 
1  imagine,  either  definitely  affirm  or  break  down  these  hypotheses. 

Jup,  Sat.  /,  Occultation  Disappearance  (August  j^). 

k.    tm.      g, 

I  contact  (?)    .     .     .     .  =:  9  21  58  P.M. 

do.       established .     .  =  9  22  44 

Half  gone  (?)  .     .     .     .  =9  24  19 

Still  visible =9  26   11 

Trace =  9  26  30 

Gone =  9  26  42 

^_Times  recorded  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
^H       Augusl  15,  1890,  p.  M. 

^^^^P  Award  of  the  Donohoe  Comet  Medal. 

^H      The  Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  has 

^^been  awarded  to  W.  F,   Denning,  Esq.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  of  Bristol, 

England,  for  his  discovery  of  Comet  c  1890,  on  July  23,  at  1 1"  35™, 

Greenwich  mean  time.     This  is  the  second  comet  discovered  by 

Mr.  Denning.  ^j,g  Committee  on  the  Comet  Medal, 

Edward  S.  Holden, 
J.  M.  Schaeberle, 
Chas.  Burckhalter. 
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NOTICES   FROM   THE  LICK   OBSERVATORY. 


Prefarbd  by  Mkmbkiu  of  thb  Staff. 


On  the  Rotation  Time  of  the  Planet  Vesus  [by  Professok 

G.    V.    SCHIAPARELLi]. 

Professor  Schiafarelli  has  printed  in  the  RtndUonti  of  the 
Eoyal  Lombardu  Institute  a  series  of  five  articles  entitled  "Con- 
siderations on  the  Rotation  of  the  planet  Venus."  In  the  last  of 
these  notes  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  summarized  in  a  series 
of  theses,  somewhat  as  follows  :  ^m 

"  I.  The  rotation  of  Venus  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  takes  place" 
in  such  a  way  that  the  situations  of  the  markings  on  its  surface,  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  terminator  between  the  illuminated 
and  the  dark  portion  of  the  planet,  do  not  seem  to  sufiTer  any  ap- 
preciable change  even  in  the  duration  of  an  entire  month. 

"  2.  From  the  few  definite  observations  of  these  markings  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  collect,  the  most  probable  result  is  that  the 
planet  makes  one  rotation  in  224.7  ^^^ys. — that  is  to  say,  in  a  period 
exactly  equal  to  the  duration  of  its  sidereal  revolution  about  the  sun  ; 
and  that  this  rotation  takes  place  about  an  axis  almost  exactly  per-^B 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  ^| 

"  3.  The  possibility  of  a  certain  variation  of  the  true  elements  of 
rotation  from  those  above  given,  is  not  entirely  excluded  by  the  ob- 
servations. Such  variations  might  attain,  so  far  as  the  time  of  rota- 
tion is  concerned,  values  of  some  weeks  more  or  less,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  a  i^eriod  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  nine 
might  reconcile  the  data.  As  to  the  direction  of  the  axis,  a  devia- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  is 
still  p>ossible. 

"  4.  A  rotation  period  of  approximately  twenty-four  hours,  more 
or  less,  is  entirely  excluded.  The  observations  of  Domenico  Cassin^H 
agree  better  with  a  period  of  224.7  days  than  with  one  of  twenty-foui^^ 
hours;  the  rotation  time  of  2^  21""  (or  22"")  proposed  by  Jacopo 
Cassini,  which  Schroeter  and  De  Vico  considered  to  be  con- 
firmed by  their  observations,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  fallacious 
arguments,  and  of  vicious  circles  of  reasoning. 

"  5.  The  rapid  variations  in  the  aspect  of  the  planet  (and  spec- 
ially in  the  horns  of  its  crescent),  which  have  been  frequently  noticed 
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to  repeat  themselves  in  a  period  of  about  twenty-four  hours  cannot 
be  adduced  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  rotation  of  about  one  day. 
Such  variations  arise  from  atmospheric  causes,  which  tend  to  repeat 
themselves  in  a  daily  period. 

"6.  BiANCHiNi's  observations  were  made  on  markings  which 
were  too  poorly  defined  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and  the  altera- 
tions of  asjject  which  he  attributed  to  rotation  were  due  to  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet  itself. 

"7.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  planet  there  some- 
times occur  formations  of  markings,  rather  well-defined,  clear  and 
dark,  which  (so  far  as  couid  be  judged  from  the  little  which  was 
seen  of  them)  seem  to  reapi>ear  from  time  to  time  under  identical 
aspects,  and  would  thus  lead  us  to  suppose  a  relation  of  such  phe- 
nomena with  forces  having  fixed  situations  on  the  surface  of 
Venus.  Continuous  and  diligent  observations  of  these  appearances 
made  with  instruments  adapted  to  the  purpose  would  probably 
give  an  exact  and  definitive  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  rotation 
of  Vtnus. 

"8.   Important,    likewise,    is   the   study  of  certain  very   small, 
markings,  bright,  spherical  and  well-defined,  surrounded,  or  some- 
times flanked,  by  intense  shadow,  and  often  coupled  two  by  two, 
which  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  planet,  specially,  near  the 
terminator,  and  are  wont  to  last  a  few  days."  E.  S.  H. 


Observations  of  Small  Spots  on  Jufitbr. 

Observing  Jupiter  on  the  morning  of  April  27th  of  this  year, 
some  rather  singular  black  spots  were  seen  just  within  the  north 
edge  of  the  north  equatorial  band.  These  were  exactly  like  shad- 
ows of  satellites,  for  which  they  were  at  first  mistaken. 

I  recorded,  "the  two  small  sjxjts  are  inky  black,  and  seem  very 
slightly  elliptical."  The  seeing  was  excellent.  Three  of  these 
peculiar  spots  were  visible  near  transit  when  the  great  Red  SiX)t 
was  central,  and,  later,  a  fourth  made  its  appearance  at  the  following 
limb.  The  preceding  one  of  the  three  first  seen  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  observations  refer  to  the  two  con- 
spicuous ones, — i  e.,  the  second  and  third  of  April  27. 

I  have  numbered  these  small  spots  i,  2,  3,  etc,  in  the  order  of 
increasing  longitude,  beginning  with  the  preceding  one  of  the  two 
near  the  Red  Spot. 
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Transits  of  the  Small  Dark  Red  Spots. 


1890,  April  26. 
•'  July  8. 
"  •'  13. 
«•       ••    IS. 

M  ..       30. 

"    Aug.     I . 


Ut  Spot. 


k.        m. 

15   53-1 


10    17.8 


2D  Spot. 


A.  *N. 

16    34-2 
n    20.3 


12    13.0 

9    29.8 

II    03 . 2 


ts>  Spot 


»«  5S  5 
13  37  3 
10  48.6 


Following  arc  transits  of  two  more  of  these  small  spots  : 

d.      k.        m. 

1890,  July,  14  12  30.4; 
Aug.,    2     9  42.9. 

The  above  are  in  Mt.  Hamilton  mean  time.  Each  of 
small  spots  is  now  situated  on  a  thin  reddish  spur  that  juts  out  from 
the  north  edge  of  the  equatorial  belt,  and  runs  eastward  parallel 
to  it  for  some  25,000  or  30,000  miles.  They  are  gaining  on  the  Red 
Spot  io'.o2  at  each  rotation  of  the  planet 

In  appearance  the  small  black  spots  were  not  unlike  the  remark- 
able black  spots  that  broke  out  just  north  of  the  north  equatorial  belt 
in  1880.     {See  Ptibl.  A.  S.  P.  No.  5,  page  100,  and  page  1 1 1,  spot/) 

E.  E. 

Mt.  Hamilton,  July,  1890. 


White  Spots  on  the  Terminator  of  Maks. 


J 


The  interesting  phenomenon  of  bright  spots  projecting  beyond 
the  terminator  of  Mars,  and  presenting  much  the  same  appearance  as 
the  summits  of  lunar  mountains  and  craters  when  first  visible  outside 
the  terminator  of  the  moon,  was  well  seen  with  the  thirty-six-inch 
refractor  on  the  nights  of  July  5th  and  6th.  The  attention  of  the 
astronomers  was  directed  to  the  aspect  of  Mars  on  July  5th  at 
10''  P.  s.  t.,  by  a  visitor,  who  happened  to  be  looking  in  the  tele- 
scope at  that  time,  on  one  of  the  public  nights  of  the  observ'atory, 
A  sketch  made  by  J.  E.  K.  at  this  time  shows  a  narrow  elliptical 
white  spot,  from  i".5  to  2."o  long,  projecting  downward  (northward) 
at  a  small  angle  with  the  line  of  the  terminator.  The  seeing  was  5, 
or  the  best  which  is  known  at  the  observatory.  At  lo*"  30°  the  spot 
was  within  the  disc,  but  still  risible  as  an  oval  white  patch  on  a 
darker  background.     I'his  aspect  is  also  shown  in  a  sketch. 
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On  July  6th  the  same  appearance  was  more  carefully  observed 
by  E.  S.  H,,  J.  M.  S.  and  J.  E.  K.  A  projecting  spot  was  seen  by 
E.  S.  H.  at  8''  3"  P.  s.  t.  At  S*-  45'"  it  curved  upward  and  nearly 
met  another  smaller  projecting  spot  some  2"  farther  toward  the  south. 
J.  M.  S.  considered  that  there  was  an  actual  connection,  although  it 
was  very  faint. 

The  lower  s|>ot,  although  it  changed  considerably  in  shape,  re- 
mained visible  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  observed  to  be 

I      always  situated  on  the  end  of  a  long  bright  strip  of  the  surface  of  the 

I  planet  which  lies  north  of  Deuteronilus.  The  simplest  interpretation 
of  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  that  this  strip  is  (or  was  at  the  time 
of  observation)  elevated  above  the  general  surface.  At  about  10''  25'" 
of  July  6  the  aspect  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  spot  seen  on 
the  preceding  night  and  was  no  doubt  produced  by  the  same  part  of 
the  planet. 

Sketches  were  made  at  different  times  by  all  the  observers.    The 

I  principal  "canals"  of  Schiaparelli  was  seen  as  broad  diffuse  bands, 
ustially  very  faint,  but  one,  the  Gihon,  was  remarkably  strong. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  both  satellites  of  Mars  were  seen 
on  one  of  the  public  nights  (June  14}  by  a  visitor,  a  lady,  who  was 
unaware  of  their  existence,  and  that  their  positions  were  correctly 
indicated  by  her  in  a  sketch.  The  planet  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  not  hidden  behind  a  bar.    Many  other  visitors  saw  the  sat- 

|j     ellites  when  their  positions  had  been  pointed  out. 

I  E.  S.   H.,  J.  M.  S.,  J.  E.  K. 


~  ■=  — ,  and  the  exposure  o*.  1 3. 
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Photographs  of  yjiA-us  and  of  Mrrcury  in  Daylight, 
On  July  21,  a  negative  was  made  of  Venus  in  full  daylight  with 
(      the  great  telescope,  at  3''  30"  p.  m.,  with  the  planet  one  hour  west  of 
the  meridian.     The  plate  was  See^  26,  the  aperture  eight  inches. 

There  is  a  very  strong  contrast 

between  the  limb  and  the  sky,  which  would  have  been  even  stronger 
if  we  had  used  a  slower  plate,  a  smaller  aperture,  and  a  quicker 
f      time.     On  August  1 1 ,  similar  negatives  were  made  of  Mercury  with 
1      apertures  of  eight  and  six  inches  (the  latter  the  best). 
L  E.  S.   H.  AND  W.  W.  C. 

^H  Photogi 
^f  A  series  01 
[     the  great  telesi 


Photographs  of  Alpha  Lyr.k  in  Broad  Daylight. 
A  series  of  pictures  of  Alpha  Lyra  was  taken  on  August  18  with 
the  great  telescope  about  5  p.  m.  with  apertures  of  33,  15,  8,  4  inches. 
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and  with  a  constant  exposure  of  o*.  1 3.  The  images  are  quite  dense, 
so  that  good  paper  prints  can  be  made  from  them.  Such  results  have 
a  theoretical  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  general  problem  of 
photographing  small  contrasts — as  in  photography  of  the  Corona,  for 
example.  It  will  be  of  value  also  to  be  able  to  photograph  the  moon  or 
one  of  the  inferior  planets  during  a  close  approach  to  a  fixed  star,  either 
day  or  night,  which  can  now  be  done  under  favorable  conditions. 


'ITie  first  photographs  of  stars  were  made  by  the  two  Bonds  at^ 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory  in  the  years  1850-60.  At  first  in 
exposure  of  ten  seconds  or  more  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  impres- 
sion oi Alpha  Lyra  on  a  dark  sky!  With  our  present  plates  it  isj 
difficult  to  get  an  exposure  quick  enough  for  such  a  picture  \ 

To  appreciate  the  amazing  delicacy  of  sensitive  plates,  let  any 
one  look  at  the  intensely  bright  sky  at  noon  and  reflect  that  modem 
plates  are  competent  to  register  the  extremely  small  contrast  between 
the  light  of  a  star  and  the  luminous  background  of  the  daylight  sky 
on  which  it  is  projected.  E.  S.  H.  and  W.  W.  C. 


Appointment    of    Mr.    Leuschner    in    the    University 

California. 

Mr.  A.  O,  Leuschner  has  been  appointed  to  be  Instructor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California,  and  will  take  up  hi 
new  duties  about  September  15,  1890.  E.  S.  H. 


\ 


Absorption    of   the    Photographic    Rays   of   Light    i.n 
Earth's   Atmosphere  [by  Dr.  J.  Scheiner,  Astro- 

PHYSIKALISCHE-S    ObsERVATORIUM,  PoTSDAM]. 

This  subject  has  been  spoken  of  in  various  places  (among  othei 
in  the  Puhl.  A.  S.  P.,  vol.  I,  pp.  5 1,  63,  64,  114,  121).     Observati 
to  determine  the  absorption  have  been  made  at  Harvard  Coll 
Observatory,  at  Potsdam  and  at  Mount  Hamilton.     No  results  have 
yet  been  published,  and  therefore  the  following  paragraphs  from  an 
important  article  by  Dr.  Schfjnf.r  in  the  AstroHomische  JVacfirkhttn^ 
No.  2969,  will  be  of  interest.    Dr.  Scheiner  says : 

"  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  eflect  of  atmospheric  extinction 
light  upon  measures  of  photographic  magnitudes  will  be  very  near! 
the  same  as  the  same  effect  upon  a  ray  of  that  particular  wave-lengtl 
which  has  the  maximum  photographic  influence  upon  the  sensitive 
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plate.     This  maximum  for  bromide-of-silver  plates   is  near  wave- 
length 434/i^ 

"In  No.  2464  of  the  Ast.  N'ach*  Dr.  G.  Mueller  has  printed 
extinction-table  for  different  wave-lengths.     This  table  does  not 

extend  so  far  as  wave-length  434,  but  the  corresponding  values  can 

be  extrap)olated  with  great  accuracy." 

[These  values  are  as  follows  : 

Photographic   Atmoipheric  Absorption  in  Magnitudes  for  a 
Wave- Length  4J4nfi. 


ALTITCDK. 

Ahbokitio.n. 

AI-TITUOB. 

ABHOBPTIOH, 

•  5° 

1 .  28  mags. 

aj' 

0.66  mags. 

16 

t.iS    " 

a4 

0.60     " 

«7 

1.08    " 

as 

o.ss    " 

18 

1. 00    " 

36 

0.50    " 

19 

0.93    •• 

a? 

0.47     '• 

ao 

0.86    " 

28 

0.4s     " 

31 

0.80    " 

39 

0.42    " 

33 

0.73    " 

30 

0.40    "    ]t 

"From  my  observations  (in  the  Pleiades)  of  November  22, 1  found 
the  increase  in  magnitude  from  i8°.6  to  29".o  altitude  to  be  0.53 
magnitude.  The  table  gives  exactly  the  same  result,  .\lthough  this 
complete  agreement  is  naturally  but  accidental,  yet  it  indicates  that 
the  assumption  just  made  is  approximately  correct,  and  that 
Mueller's  extinction-table  can  be  used  with  advantage  until  the 
publication  of  further  investigations  on  this  subject." — E.  S.  H. 

^H  Medals  of  the  Comets  or  1618  and  1680. 

^H^  Apropos  of  a  note  on  the  medal  of  the  Comet  of  t68o  (Publ. 
^^^.  S.  P.,  vol.  II,  p.  124),  Professor  Duner,  Director  of  the  Observ- 
I  atory  of  Upsala,  in  a  letter  recently  received,  calls  attention  to  pas- 
sages from  two  workst  by  J.  H.  Maedler,  which  describe  a  some- 
I      what  similar  medal  for  the  Comet  of  i6i8.     The  medal  is  said  by 


*  Nm  No.  9964.  as  printed  in  the  Ast.  AWA.  7969. 

f  The  parasraph  in  brackets  was  oblisingly  communicated  b^  Dr.  SCHKIMBR  tn  a  private  letter, 
t  These  works  are  a  translation  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Hind's  book  on  CcmiUif.  116)  and  Mabouk's 
Attrtiwmtickt  Brie/t,     Neither  of  these  is  in  the  Lick  Observatory  Library. 
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Maedler  to  have  been  struck  by  a  Danish  King,  who  must  have 
been,  according  to  Professor  Doner,  King  Christian  FV,  the  same 
who  drove  Tvcho  Brake  out  of  Uraniburg. 

On  the  obverse,  this  raedal  displayed  "a  crowd  of  persons  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  and  above  them  a  terrible  comet,"  and  the  revetse 
contained  the  following  inscription : 

"GOTT  GIB,  DASS  UN'S  DIESER  KOMET-SXERN 

Besserung  unsers  Lebens  lern!  i6i8." 


d 


or,  set  over  into  English,  God  grant  that  this  comet  may  teach  us  to 
amend  our  Iwes. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  A.  S.  P.  can  refer 
a  published  engraving  of  this  raedaL 

Professor  R.  Wolf,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Zurich,  kindly 
refers  me  to  his  Astronomische  Mittheilungtn,  No.  68,  in  which  he 
has  described  a  medal  of  the  1680  comet,  which  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Observatory  of  Zurich  in  1887.  E.  S.  H. 
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The  Southern  Cross — and  the  Republic  or  Braziu      ^ 
The  coins  of  the  new  Republic  of  Brazil  bear  (on  the  reverse) 
the  effigy  of  the  five  chief  stars  of  the  constellation  Crux,  sur- 
rounded by  the  twenty-one  stars  which  symbolize  the  separate  proT<^H 
inces  of  the  Republic.  " 

The  adoption  of  an  astronomical  symbol  by  the  new  confed- 
eracy is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  this  passing  note  in  an  astronomic 
journal.  E.  S.  H. 
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On   a    Black    Transit    of    the    IV   Satellite    of  JuprTBR, 

OBSERVED    ON   AUGUST    1 3,    189O,    WITH   THE   TwELVE-lNCH        ^g 
EoUAIXJRIAL   of   THE    LiCK    OuSERVATORV.  ^| 

On  the  night  of  August  1 3th,  while  observing  Jupiter,  I  saw  what 
at  first  I  took  to  be  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  satellites  on  the  disc 
Referring  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  I  found  that  it  must  be  the 
IV  Satellite  in  one  of  its  black  transits.  Careful  obser\'ations  were 
made  of  it  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  transit,  With  all  pwDwers 
up  to  500  on  the  twelve-inch  it  was  perfectly  black  and  round. 
No  markings  of  any  kind  were  seen  on  its  disc.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance preceding  two  of  the  singular  small  black  spots  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  north  edge  of  the  equatorial  belt,  and  was  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  same  latitude.     The  surface  of  Jupiter  rotating  faster 
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than  the  apparent  motion  of  the  satellite,  caused  the  small  black  spots 
to  overtake  it,  and  the  preceding  of  the  two  was  seen  to  catch  up 
with  and  pass  behind  the  satellite,  and  finally  to  emerge  on  the  pre- 
ceding side  of  it.  The  spot  really  passed  very  slightly  north  of  the 
satellite's  center  and  a  very  faint  fringe  of  it  was  seen  projecting  slightly 
to  the  north  at  their  conjunction,  giving  to  that  part  of  the  satellite 
the  effect  of  a  penumbra,  IV  being  much  blacker  than  the  spot. 

When  about  three-quarters  across  the  disc,  IV  appeared  to  have 
a  slight  brownish  tinge— reddish-black — but  later,  this  slight  tinge  of 
red  disappeared  and  the  satellite  remained  of  a  cold  black  color. 
The  most  singular  phenomenon  was  presented  when  nearing  emer- 
gence. It  became  smaller  as  it  approached  the  limb,  and  seemed  ex- 
tended slightly  north  and  south.  It  did  not  appear  to  lose  in  blackness 
so  much  as  it  did  in  size.  Finally,  while  it,  as  a  very  small  black 
speck,  seemed  not  yet  in  contact  with  the  limb,  a  small  portion  of  its 
disc  was  seen  protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  planet,  and,  when 
nearly  half  off,  this  portion  did  not  appear  round,  but  was  wedge- 
shaped.  As  the  satellite  emerged,  that  part  remaining  on  continued 
black,  while  the  portion  off  the  disc  was  as  bright  as  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  planet.  It  seemed  to  leave  the  dark  part  behind,  as  it 
were,  which,  being  crowded  into  a  smaller  and  smaller  space  on  the 
disc  of  the  satellite,  as  it  emerged,  finally  disappeared  from  smallncss 
rather  than  from  any  loss  of  its  blackness.  When  at  last  the  satellite 
was  free  from  the  disc  o(  Jupiter,  it  appeared  extremely  small  and  of 
a  uniform  pale,  ashy  lint— no  spot  or  marking  being  visible  upon  it. 
As  compared  with  Satellite  I,  which  was  near  it  and  preceding,  it  was 
not  over  one-quarter  as  large  as  that  satellite  in  diameter,  and  many 
times  less  bright. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  transit,  except  at  the  time  of  emer- 
gence, Mr.  ScHAEBERLE  watched  the  phenomenon  with  me.  After 
emergence,  we  agreed  that  if  the  satellite  were  a  disc  as  big  as 
Jupiter,  its  albedo  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  Jupiter, 
though  I  was  at  first  inclined  (erroneously)  to  place  it  a  little  brighter 
than  the  planet.  A  small  spot  of  light  on  a  dark  background  is  apt 
to  appear  brighter  than  a  large  surface,  which  is  really  brighter  than 
the  small  spot,  a  fact  that  in  estimations  of  this  class  is  loo  important 
to  neglect.  Matched  with  the  belt  on  which  it  appeared  so  inky 
black,  it  seemed  to  be  of  about  the  same  brightness.  The  satellite 
appeared  to  lack  luster,  when  compared  with  the  surface  of  Jupiter. 

During  the  transit  I  measured  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
satellite  from  the  north  and  south  limbs  of  Jupiter,  the  wires  being 
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parallel  with  the  north  edge  of  the  equatorial  bell.     The  following 
are  the  measures  in  local  sidereal  time : 


i 


19''  49™  II*  center  of  satellite  from  north  limb  ^  i8".2  {3) 
'9    54    49   center  of  satellite  from  south  limb  =  2%".^  (3) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  its  diameter  during  transit,  but  ! 
the  seeing  became  too  poor  for  the  necessary  high  power  to  be  used. 
The  wires  were,  however,  placed  alongside  the  satellite  and  then 
separated  until,  by  careful  estimation,  their  centers  were  separated  by 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  satellite,  the  resulting  value  being,  at 
sidereal  20''  io"'.6,  =  2".o,  which  is  to  receive  but  very  little  weight. 

By  a  careful  estimation  with  the  micrometer  wire  bisecting  the 
satellite,  and  perpendicular  to  the  belts,  IV  transited  the  apparent 
central  meridian  of  Jupiter's  disc  at  9''  42  ".2  Mt.  Hamilton  mean 
time.  Comparing  this  with  the  time  derived  from  the  entrance  on 
to  and  departure  from  the  disc,  as  given  in  the  American  Ephemeris, 
the  satellite  was  between  14"'  and  15™  ahead  of  its  predicted  time, 
this  being  verified  by  the  observations  at  emergence. 

When  near  the  middle  of  its  transit,  Mr.  Schaeberle  and  myseli', 
after  a  careful  examination,  agreed  that  the  satellite  was  absolutely 
black  and  round. 

The  observations  of  this  black  transit,  made  under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances  than  any  I  have  seen,  fully  convince  me  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  "the  sudden  formation 
of  vast  areas  of  non-reflective  surface  on  the  satellite."  The  cause 
must  be  sought,  not  in  dark  spots  or  surfaces  on  the  satellite, 
but  in  some  peculiar  influence  that  exists  only  during  the  time 
of  transit — perhaps  some  peculiar  phenomenon  of  light  itself,  as 
was  suggested  to  me  some  years  ago  as  a  possible  explanation. 
After  observing  this  transit,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  seen, 
both  in  the  case  of  IV  and  III,  and  witnessing  the  phenomena 
there  presented,  I  would  not  subscribe  for  one  moment  to  the  theory 
of  spots  or  local  changes  on  the  face  of  the  satellite — the  explanation 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  However,  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  there  are  not  dark  sjjots  on  the  satellites — for,  in  June  of  last 
year,  on  several  fme  nights,  with  700  on  the  twelve-inch,  I  distinctl^^ 
saw  irregular  dark  spots  on  III.  ^H 

The  importance  of  these  dark  transits  requires  that  any  notes 
pertaining  to  them  should  be  published.  I  therefore  app>end,  nearly 
in  full,  my  notes  of  this  transit  of  August  13.  The  times  are  local 
sidereal  time : 
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19" 

S6 

zo" 

24 

black. 

20" 

32 

so" 

34 

[       ip""  25"".     The  satellite  is  round  and  black  as  ink.     With  powers 
500,  240,  175,  150,  it  is  perfectly  black,  round  and  sharply  defined. 
It  is  larger  and  blacker  than  the  small  dark  spots  following  it. 
Still  inky  black. 

IV  coincides  with  the  first  black  spot,  and  is  still  very 
„lack. 
H       20''  12".     Still  black. 

^P       20''  34'".     It  does  not  now  appear  so  black  ;  it  is  hazy  and  brown- 
Wisb,  poor  seeing.     Shadow  of  IV  on,  at  the  following  limb,  and  is  as 
black  as  ink,  but  no  blacker  than  IV  was  at  transit. 

»2o''  40".     IV  is  reddish  brown,  while  its  shadow  is  inky  black. 
20''  50"".     Not  quite  so  black  as  its  shadow,  yet  it  is  black.     It  is 
three-quarters  as  large  as  its  shadow. 

^2\^  e™.     Still  black,  but  not  quite  so  black  as  its  shadow  nor  so 
rge. 
ai''  lo".     Still  very  dark,  or  black.     I  do  not  now  notice  any 
Drown  color ;  it  is  simply  a  less  decided  black  than  its  shadow.    This 
with  power  175. 
^M       21''  13'".     With  150  it  is  scarcely  less  black  than  its  shadow,  but 
not  over  two-thirds  as  large. 

2\^  il".     Nearing  limb;  still  black. 
B        21  **  24"'.     Black  yet,  and  small. 

ai*"  29"'.     Still  very  dark  and  one-half  as  large  as  its  shadow; 
much  darker  than  the  spot  following  it. 

Iai"  30'°.     It  appears  bright  on  its  preceding  side;  still  dark, 
ai""  31'".     Considerably  fainter  and  smaller;  not  yet  in  contact. 
21''  32'".     Still  dark,  paler  and  quite  small. 
2i''33"'.     Very  small  and  faintish ;  not  yet  in  contact;    about 
one-fifth  as  big  as  its  shadow. 

2 1  •"  34"'.     Now  fainter  and  a  little  smaller  than  the  black  spot 
following  it ;  not  yet  in  contact 

tai""  35".     Very  small,  faint  speck. 
21'' 35 J/™.     Part  is  protruding.     This  is  as  bright  as  the  limb. 
The  remaining  iwrtion  within  the  limb  is  dark.     It  is  one-half  off. 

21''  36^'".     Outside  part  brighter  than  the  limb;  inside  portion 
darker. 
^B       21'' 38"'.     Protruding  part  is  wedge-shaped.     It  is  as  bright  as 
the  limb;  that  portion  on  disc  not  visible. 
21"  40"".     Not  yet  off. 
^b       31^42'".     Quite  small;  just  in  contact,  and  brighter  than  ad- 
jacent belt 
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12*  js".  IV  is  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  Satellite  I  in  site, 
and  about  one-half  as  bright  as  that  satellite.  It  is  still  ashy  in  color, 
and  is  apparently  a  little  brighter  than  the  reddish  equatorial  bel:, 
on  which  it  appeared  so  black. 

While  these  obsen-ations  were  going  on,  a  telephone  message  was 
received  at  the  Observatory,  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Hill,  at  the  Chabot  Ob- 
servatory, kindly  calling  attention  to  the  phenomenon.       E.  £.  B. 

Mt.  Hamilton.  August  1$,  1890. 


y, 


Some  Photographic  Experiments  with  the  Great  Telxscope. 
A  plate  was  exposed,  on  August  4,  on  the  multiple  star  EpsUon  Lyrct 
which  is  composed  of  the  two  pairs  4  Lyra  (magnitudes  4.6  and  6.3, 
distance  3".  i)  and  j  Lyrce  (mags.  4.9  and  5.2,  distance  2".4)  with 
the  full  aperture,  and  with  exposures  of  o'.  13,  1',  2%  4*,  8'  and  16', 
Alpha  Lyrx  (first  magnitude)  was  similarly  exposed  on  the  same 
plate  (Seed  26).     Four  other  stars  show  also;  namely, 

DM.  38",  3229,  magnitude  7.3 

DM.  39°,  3505,  "  6.5 

DM.  38°,  3237,  ■'  7.8 

t>M.  39°,  3514,  "  8.5 

Some  of  the  results  from  this  plate  may  have  more  than  a  spemT 
interest,  as  they  will  show  what  is  to  be  expected  (and  what  is  not 
to  be  expected)*  from  a  photographic  lens  with  the  unusual  relation 
of  aperture  (33  inches)  to  focus  (570.2  inches)  of  1  to  17.  In  such  a 
lens  1"  of  arc  is  about  0.0028  inches,  and  two  stars  at  a  distance  01 
3",  or  even  less,  should  show  on  a  plate  which  has  had  the  proper 
exposure.  In  fact  the  i'  exposure  gives  very  good  and  perfectly 
well-measurable  images  of  all  the  stars  down  to  magnitude  7.  The 
probable  error  of  a  measure  of  the  distance  of  the  close  doubles 
4  and  5  Lyra  is  not  above  o".o2  or  o".o3. 

The  diameters  of  the  star  discs  are  —  approximately  only  —  for 


a  star  c 

f  4-6 

mag., 

expos* 

;d  .-,< 

iiameter 

=  1-3 

4.9 

=  1.9 

5-2 

=  I  .2 

6.3 

=  I  .1 

6-5 

=  0.7 

7-3 

=  »  -3 

7.8 

4 

=  «   S 

8-5 

8 

^=  I  .2 

8-5 

16 

=  I  -5 

8.S 

4  is 

just 

measurable 

Jedo  Fcrnrohr  hat  leiocn  HimmeJ." 


:  for  position. 
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It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  stars  are  not  all  of  the 
same  color. 

In  the  earlier  reports  on  the  Paris  photographic  telescope 
(a  =  13  inches, /:=  13  feet)  it  was  stated  that  an  exposure  of  60' 
gave  all  the  stars  of  the  DM.  (magnitudes  1-9.5).  Since  the  very 
sensitive  American  plates  have  been  introduced,  it  is  probable  that 
even  less  exposure  is  required.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Potsdam 
Observatory,  it  is  said  that  in  15  seconds,  stars  of  the  9,5  magnitude 
are  "angtdeutet,"  which  I  understand  to  mean  are  just  plainly  visible, 
but  probably  not  easily  measurable. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  clear  that  double-stars  which  are  fairly 
bright,  whose  components  are  at  the  same  time  fairly  equal  in  mag- 
nitude, and  whose  distance  is  not  less  than  2"  or  3",  can  be  quickly 
photographed  and  easily  and  accurately  measured,  provided  the  scale 
of  the  plate  is  known.  Ten  or  twelve  exjxisures  can  be  made  in  five 
minutes,  after  the  telescope  is  once  pointed.  The  accidental  error 
of  a  single  measure  is  small.  The  constant  error  cannot  be  large. 
The  subsequent  measures  on  the  plate  can  be  very  readily  made 
with  the  extremely  convenient  measuring-engine  of  the  Obsen'ator}-. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  a  whole  class  of  double  stars 
which  is  suitable  for  photographic  observation  with  our  long-focused 
telescope.  The  very  close  stars  and  the  very  unequal  stars  must 
always  be  observed  visually. 

Tht  Parallax  of  Nebula. 

If  in  photographing  a  nebula,  like  that  in  Lyra  or  Struve  6, 
for  example,  we  give  a  long  exposure,  the  result  is  a  picture  of  the 
object  which  resembles  the  visual  image  very  closely.  If  the  original 
exposure  is  halved,  the  nebula  covers  a  smaller  area.  If  the  exposure 
is  halved  again,  the  nebula  becomes  still  smaller.  By  suitably  dimin- 
ishing the  exposure-time  the  nebula  may  be  made  to  appear  very 
much  like  a  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude  star,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  make  measures  of  its  position  which  are  very  accu- 
rate— as  accurate  as  those  on  stars. 

It  appears,  from  actual  experiment,  that  by  adopting  the  very 
simple  device  of  suitably  reducing  the  exposure-lime,  a  nebula  may 
be  made  to  give  an  image  upon  which  perfectly  precise  measures 
of  position  can  be  made.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  series  of  such 
negatives,  all  made  with  exactly  the  same  exposure-times,  continued 
throughout  a  year,  should  not  be  suitable  for  the  determination  of 
the  parallax.  E.  S.  H. 
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The   Chromatic    Aberration    of   the    Pulkowa  THiRTv-Isai 

Refractor. 

Since  the  paper  on  the  "Chromatic  Aberration  of  the  Thirty-si 
inch  Equatorial  of  the  Lick  Observatory  "  was  printed  in  No.  9  of 
these  Publications  (p.  160),  a  volume  printed  by  the  Pulltowa  Obsei- 
vatory  has  been  received.*  It  contains,  among  many  other  matten 
of  interest,  a  description  of  the  optical  constants  of  the  thirt)-inch 
equatorial,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Struve.  The  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  objective  was  investigated  by  the  spectroscopic  method,  and  all 
colors  between  the  lines  D  and  b  were  found  to  have  very  nearly 
same  focus.  For  other  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  following  results' 
were  obtained : 

Cimt,  Distttmct from  D. 

C  3.0-"- 

F  6.4 

Hy  32.9 

From  these  observations  the  color  curve  of  the  objective  can  be 
drawn,  although,  as  they  give  only  four  points  on  the  curve,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  so  with  entire  accuracy.  The  curve  appears  to  be 
quite  similar  to  the  curves  of  the  Vienna  and  Mt.  Hamilton  equatorials, 
but  shows  a  slight  advantage  of  the  Pulkowa  refractor  over  these  in- 
struments, in  regard  to  color  correction.  In  the  following  table  the 
chromatic  aberrations  of  the  three  telescopes  are  compared,  but  sina 
so  few  points  are  given  on  the  curve  for  the  Pulkowa  refractor,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the  table  to  the  values  of  A  given 
on  page  164,  Publications  No.  9.  The  quantities  entering  in  the  table 
there  given  have  been  reduced  to  the  units  adopted  by  Stri/vk. 


Lim. 

VSENNA,  TSLEtOOrK. 

PUI.KOirA  TELB»oori, 

Lick  TrLUcort. 

4r 

k 

7 

4f 

k 
? 

Jf 

c 

D 
F 
Hy 

2.7 
0.0 
6.0 

23-S 

.0000170 
.0000000 
.0000378 
.0001478 

mm. 

3-0 
0.0 

6.4 

32-9 

.0000115 
.0000000 
.0000245 
.0001258 

nn. 

5-3 

0.0 

11.4 

48.3 

.0000162 
,0000000 
.000034^1 
.0001471" 

*\ 


In  this  table  df\%  the  difference  in  millimetres  between  the  focal 

k 

length  for  the  stated  line  and  the  focal  length  for  the  D  line;  -^is 

*  liHm  yyjihrigm  Buttkm  dtr  Nintm-HaufltUnimarlt.    St.  Petenburx,  id}. 
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the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  object- 
glass  intersects  the  focal  plane  for  the  D  line,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  mean  focal  length.  In  the  table  on  p.  164  the  radius  of  this 
circle  is  given. 

The  color  curves  for  these  telescopes  show  a  remarkable  similarity 
when  compared  with  the  curves  given  by  Vogel*  for  a  number  of 
telescopes  of  older  construction.  This  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the 
greater  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  optical  glass  as  now  manufac- 
tured, and  partly  to  the  more  uniform  practice  of  modern  opticians. 
The  rapid  rise  of  the  color  curve  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum, 
corresponding  to  a  great  diameter  of  the  circles  of  chromatic  aberra- 
tion for  short  wave-lengths,  is  considered  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise  for  visual  observation,  since  a  diffuse  and  dim  background 
of  false  color  is  less  offensive  than  a  narrow  but  bright  border  around 
telescopic  images.  J.  E.  K. 


1MP1.E    Method    for    Pointing   a    Photographic    Telescope 
UPON  A  Guiding-Star  during  a  Long  Exposure. 


^H      In    Dr.    von    Konkolv's  Praktiuhe   Anleitung  zur   HimmtU- 
^^photographit  (1887),   pages   287,    288,    289,   290   are    devoted    to 
I      descriptions  of  different  devices  for  the  purpose  named  above, 
^h      A  very  simple  and  effective  method,  invented  independently  by 
^*Mr.  Schaeberle  and  Mr.  Barnard  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  is  to 

use  a  finder  with  a  dark  field  in  which  two  wires  are  disposed  at 

right  angles  to  each  other,  thus : 


The  wires  must  be  heavy  enough  to  be  visible  against  a  dark  sky. 
The  guiding-star  is  brought  to  the  intersection  of  the  wires  and 
thrown  out  of  focus.  The  circle  formed  by  the  star-disc  thus  diluted 
can  be  readily  kept  symmetrically  bisected  by  the  cross. 

J.  M.  S.  AND  E.  E.  B. 


Msm^Uhfrukt*  tUr  AktuUmit  dtr  WUumchAfitn  xu  Btrim,  April,  tSSo. 
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The  Solar  Corona. 

In  the  July  number  of  Himmel  und  Erie,  Dr.  Koerber,  in  a 
review  of  the  magnetic  and  mechanical  theories  of  the  Solar  Coroni, 
seems  to  imply  that  what  one  theory  lacks  the  other  supplies. 

In  advance  of  the  regular  publication  of  my  memoir  on  the 
"  Mechanical  Theory,"  I  only  wish  to  say  here,  that  the  exceptional 
phenomena  which  the  magnetic  theory  apparently  falls  to  account 
for  are  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  mechanical  theory,  while  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  polar  rays,  the  strongest  point  in  favor  of  the 
magnetic  theory,  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
perspective  over-lapping  and  interlacing  of  the  equatorial  streamers 
projected  at  the  pwles.  The  position  and  varying  inclination  of  the 
theoretical  rays  (which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  coincide  with  the  streamers) 
are  shown  to  coincide  with  the  observed  positions  of  the  rays,  tbu^H 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  introducing  forces  of  a  magnetic^l 
character  to  account  for  certain  phenomenx  J.   M.  S.         . 


Gift  of   an  Electric-Lighting  Plant  to  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory BY  THE  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  ' 
OF  Orange,  New  Jersey.                               ^H 

The  Lick  Observatory  has  seriously  felt  the  want  of  an  electric- 
lighting  plant  to  provide  illumination  for  the  circles  of  the  great 
telescope,  etc.,  etc.  For  some  time  past  we  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company  (through 
A.  E.  Kennellv,  Esq.)  looking  to  supplying  this  lack.  A  plan  for 
the  outfit  had  been  prepared  and  was  under  consideration  when,  on 
August  5th,  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kennelly  to  say  that  the 
Edison  Company  had  decided  to  offer  to  the  Lick  Observatory  the 
complete  plant  of  steam-engine  and  boiler,  dynamo,  belting,  main 
wire,  controlling  wire,  and  a  set  of  storage-cells  in  duplicate,  the 
whole  as  a  free  gift.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
gratefully  accepted  this  unexpected  and  generous  present  at  their 
meeting  of  September  4th. 

And  the  astronomical  staff  of  the  Observatory  desire  to  add  their 
cordial  recognition  of  this  most  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  the  institution.  If  there  were  any  known  way  of  presenting  the 
freedom  of  the  Observatory  in  a  box  to  Mr.  Euison  and  to  his 
co-adjutOTs,  it  would  be  instantly  adopted.  As  it  is,  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  Observatory  are  returned  to  them  for  their  thoughtful 
and  timely  gift  to  science.  £.  S.  H. 
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Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors,  help 
AT  THE  Lick  Observatory,  September  13,  1890. 

A  quorum  was  present.  The  minutes  of  the  lait  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  members  were  duly  elected: 

'.  \V.  Backhouse,  F.  R.  A.  S..     West  Hendon  House, Sunderland,  England. 

Miss  E    Brown  '  Further  Barton,  Cirencester,  Birmingham, 

■  ' \     England. 

J.  Ray.nbr  Edmands,      .     .     .    J  H-y/a'd  College  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
•'  I     Mass. 

W.  C.  FirzsiMMONS jCareofJ.H.  Fountain*  Co..  Riverside. 

I     Cal. 

LoDls  Gex  •!  '^'"'  Conde  Iraji,  No.  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

I     Brazil. 

Geo.  N.  Hitchcock San  Diego,  Cal. 

A.   E,  Kennellv .•      Edison  Laboratory,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.   L.  L.  Lbggbtt.     ....       Masonic  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Masticx.       .     .     .       Ofticeof  the  Lick  Trust,  S.in  Francisco, Cal. 

G.  W.  NicoLLS Banco  Nacional,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Professor  H.  B.   Perki.vs.      .     .     ]  University    of   Southern    California.    Los 
'  f     Angeles,  Cal. 

W.LUAM  Maxwell  Read,  .     .       ""/•••"'  College  Observatory.  Cambridge. 

'  I      Mass. 

William  Thaw,  Jr.,  ....       Pittsburgh,  I'enn. 

Henry  Phtpps,  Jr.,  was  duly  elected  a  life  member,  to  date  from  July  12. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Mrs.  k.  A.  Proctor  was,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board, 
pro(x>sed  as  a  member  of  this  Society  through  miiuipprehension  and  elected, 

Kisolved,  That,  at  her  request,  the  said  election  be  canceled. 

It  was  further 

Keselvetl,  That,  at  his  request,  the  election  of  Hon.  A.  Kl.NO  take  eflect 
January  i,  1891. 

The  Treasurer  delivered  to  the  Board  his  rifticial  bond,  duly  executed,  and 
three  bank-bocks,  as  follows:  German  Savings  and  Loan  .Society,  No.  64,347, 
and  S.  F.  Savings  Union,  Nos.  50.715  and  51,529-  The  Board  instructed  the 
President  to  take  charge  of  these  books  and  of  the  bond.  (They  are  deposited, 
wiih  other  \.  S.  P.  papers  and  property,  in  the  safe  of  the  Director  of  ihe  Lick 
Observatory  at  Mt.  Hamilton.) 

Mr.  PlERSO.v  reported  that  rooms  for  the  .Society  had  been  secured  in  the 
seventh  story  of  the  new  building  of  the  California  Academy  of  .Sciences,  on 
Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

Adjourned. 

I  Minutes  of  the   Meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
k  the  Pacific,  held  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 

I  September  13,   1890. 

I      The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  the  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  givers. 

The  list  of  new  members  elected  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 


» 
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Tbe  President  called  the  ittention  of  the  members  to  the  followinc  dreulti 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  the  iNfemorial  to  Father  PKRav: 

"'Father  Perrv'  Memorial. 

"  At  a  raeelinR  recently  held  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward  WatkiX, 
Bart,  M.  P.,  it  was  judged  that  a  memorial  to  the  late  Father  PeKRY,  F.  ft.  S.,' 
would  l>e  sure  to  command  general  approbation  and  support. 

"  Father  Perry's  lalwurs  in   solar  physics  and  terrestrial  magnetism, 
ever  ready  willingness  to  lecture  to  the  people,  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  i 
most  onerous  posts  in  many  astronomical  expeditions,  culminating  in  the  sacri' 
of  his  life  nt  the  obser%-ation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  22d  December,  18S9,  are  wel 
known  to  all. 

"  It  has  been  decided  that  the  beat  mode  of  perpetuating  his  name  would  be 
lo  aid  the  carrying-on  of  the  astronomical  work  in  the  observatory  in  which  lie 
so  lung  laboured. 

'•It  is  well  known  that  had  any  testimonial  been  oflcred  lo  Father  Perrv 
during  his  lifetime  he  would  have  devoted  it  to  this  purpose.    Tousehisown  woi 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Knyal  Institution,  in  May,  1889,  shortly  before  his  death 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  make  Stonyhurst  as 
cient  an  observatory  as  the  means  at  my  disposal  would  admit.' 

"  Astronomical  work  at  Stonyhurst  has  long  l>een  hamiwred  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  light  supplied  by  the  present  8-inch  object-glass  for  the  equatorial 
telescope.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  either  to  erect  a  new  telescope  (which 
much  needed)  wiih  a  15-inch  object-glass,  or  to  furnish  the  present  equatcir 
stand  with  a  15-inch  objective.  It  would  require  ^^2700  fur  the  complete  lele> 
scope  and  house,  while  £,T3a  would  sufhcc  for  the  objective  alone.  It  is  hopeW, 
however,  to  raise  the  more  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory.  Whichever  \< 
adopted,  the  telescojM  and  the  house  in  which  it  stands  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
'Father  Pkrry'  Memorial:  and  the  work  done  with  it  will  be  published  under 
this  name.     Memorials  of  a  like  nature  have  been  erected  on  other  occasions. 

"  Those  who  have  not  already  subscribed  to  this  fund,  and  are  de-sirous 
doing  so,  are  invited  to  .send  a  donation  either  to  the  '  Father  Perrv  '  Memi 
Account,  at  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Pall  Mall  Branch,  Lond< 
S.  W.;  or  to  Arthur  Chii.ton  Thomas, 

Hon.  Secrtlary  and  Treasurer,  pro  tern. 

Marldon  Chambers,  30  Nonh  John  Street,  Liverpocl 
committkb: 
"  Lord  AncNtjlLL  of  Wardour. 

"  Sir  RoDiHT  S.  Ball,  I.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  AMrooomcr  for  Ireland. 
"I.  BiLLiNGTOH  Booth.  Em. 

"  W.  H.  M.  Chuistik,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer  Royal. 
•'  Lord  Cliffobd. 

"  The  Rev.  Reginald  CoLLEV,  S.J.,  Rector  of  Stonyhurst. 
■■  A.  A.  COHSION,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

"  Ralph  Cofeland,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Royal  Astronomer  for  Scotland. 
••  Prof.  EoWAHU  S.  HoLUKN,  Lt^.D..  Direclor  of  the  Lick  OtHervatory,  U.S.A. 
**  Mom.  J.  Janssbm.  Menibrc  dc  I'ln&titut,  L^irectcur  de  rObservaloire  de  MeudoQ,  France 

"  Prof.  J.  No«MAN  LocKvEa,  F.R.S.  

"  JoSEI'H  J .  Perev,  Esq. 

"  Lewis  H.  Pehev,  Esq. 

"  Isaac  RoRE«-rs.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

••  Prof.  Arthur  Schuster.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  Sir  George  Cadrikl  Stokes,  Bart.,  M.P„  M.A.,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  Prendent  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
'E.  J.  Stome,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  RaddifTe  Observatory,  Oxford. 
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•*  Henrv  Stourtoh,  Esq,,  President  of  the  Stonyhurst  Auociation 
•  H.  H.  Turner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.A.S..  R       "  "' 
'  E.  Granville  Ward.  Esq. 


••  H.  H.  Turner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Green«ich. 


I 
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Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Pii  D  ,  Director  of  the  Princeton  ObMrvatory,  New  Jersey,  U.8.A_ 
"Arthur  Chilton  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secietar>' and  Treasurer,  pro  icm.'* 

A  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Father  Perrv  was  given  by 
HoLUEN,  who  stated  that  he  would  gladly  take  charge  of  any  contrilnitions 
this  memorial,  and  duly  forward  them  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  in  England;  and 
that  at  the  proper  time  a  list  of  such  contributions  would  be  printed  in  the  Puili- 
cations  A.  S.  P. 

Glass  copies  of  enlargements  of  the  moon,  of  the  crater  Coftntlrus,  of  the 
planet  yr(/i/irr,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  as  well  as  a  glass  copjr  of  the  Clus- 
ter in  Hercules.     All  these  were  made  with  the  great  telescope. 
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The  following  papers  were  presented : 

a.    Prof.  I*  Weinek:     "  On  Drawings  of  the  Moon." 

*.    Prof.  Milton  Updkgrakf;    "Some  Notes  on  Astronomy  in  South 

America." 

(.    A.  O.  LEirscflNER:    "  Corrections  to  Oppolzer's  Bahnbestimmung." 
d.    K.  Schmidt  :    "A  Suggestion  of  a  Way  to  Forward  our  Knowledge  of 

the  Asteroids." 

t.    A.  O.  Leoschner  :    •'  Elements  of  Comet  Coggia  (July  19)." 

/    A.  O.  Leusch.vbr  :    "  Elements  of  Comet  Denning  (July  33)." 

g.     Prof.  Daniel  KiRKWOOD:    "  The  Age  of  Periodic  Comets." 

h.    E.  E.  Barnard  :    "  On  the  Photographs  of  the  Milky  Way,  taken  at 

the  Lick  Observatory  in  1889." 

I.    J.  E.  Kbeler  :    "  On  the  Motions  of  the  Planetary  Nebulse  in  the  Line 

of  Sight." 

Owing  to  lack  of  time,  only  (f )  and  (1)  were  read.  The  first  eight  papers 
are  printed  in  the  present  number  of  the  Publications.  The  paper  of  Mr. 
Keeler  will  be  printed  in  No.  11,  and  extra  copies  of  it  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  November  39,  1890. 
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NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  new  members  is  called  to  Article  VIII  of  the  By-Um,  ] 
»'hic)i  provides  that  the  annual  subscription,  paid  on  election,  covers  the  lOln- 
Uar  year  only.     Subsequent  annual  payments  are  due  on  January  1st  uf  eachsoc' 
cee<lmg  calendar  year. 

It  is  intended  that  each  member  of  the  Society  shall  receive  a  cnpy  of  Mch 
one  nf  the  Publications  for  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to  mcmliership  iixl 
fjr  all  sulwcqucnl  years.  If  there  have  been  (unfortunately )  any  omissiuns  in  ihu 
matter,  it  is  requested  that  the  Secretaries  be  at  once  notified,  in  order  that 
the  missing  numl>crs  may  be  supplied.  Members  are  requesictl  10  prcune  iIk 
copies  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society  as  sent  to  them.  Once  each  ytut  » 
title  page  and  index  of  the  preceding  numbers  will  also  be  sent  to  the  mcinlKti, 
whu  can  then  bind  the  numliers  together  into  a  volume.  Complete  volnmo  f'T 
past  years  will  also  be  supplied  to  memliers,  so  far  as  the  stock  in  hand  is  sufEcient, 
on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  either  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  Committee  on  Puldication  desires  to  say  that  the  order  in  which  pjpe" 
are  printed  in  the  Puilicationi  is  decided  simply  by  convenience.     In  a  gfliml  1 
way,  thase  papers  are  printed  first  which  are  earliest  accepleii  for  publication. 

The  titles  of  papers  for  reading  should  be  communicated  to  either  of  the  ] 
Secretaries  as  early  as   possible. 

Those  memliers  who  pro|X)se  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  mcelirjgs  at  Mowil 
Hamilton  during  the  summer  should  communicate  with  " The  Secretary  .^mo" 
numical  Society  of  the  Pacific,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  .Society,  408  California  Str«i, 
San  Francisco,  in  order  that  arrangement!  may  be  made  for  transportaliiHt,  | 
lodging,  etc 
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tN    THE    MOTIONS    OF    THE    PLANETARY    NEBUL/E 
IN    THE    LINE    OF    SIGHT. 
Tl 
1  the 


By  James  E.  Keeler. 


w 


The  following  paper  contains  a  preliminary  account  of  researches 
the  spectra  of  the  planetarj-  nebulze,  and  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  measurements  which  show  that  some  of  the  nebulK,  which  have 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  at  rest  relatively  to  the  solar  system, 

ve  a  considerable  motion  in  the  line  of  sight. 
The  first  spectroscopic  observations  of  nebulae  made  at  the 
Lick  Obser\'ator)'  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Huggins, 
who  asked  that  the  position  of  the  brightest  line  in  the  sijectrum 
of  the  Orion  nebula  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  magnesium  fluting  which  falls  at  .early  the  same 
place,  with  the  aid  of  the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial,  and  also  that 
the  character  of  the  nebular  lines  should  be  examined.  The  origin 
of  the  nebular  lines  was  at  that  time  the  subject  Oi  considerable 
discussion. 

Although  the  nebula  was  too  far  past  the  meridian  when  Dr. 
Huggins'  letter  was  received  to  allow  of  the  satisfactory  employ- 

ent  of  the  comparison  apparatus  for  determining  positions,  an 
xamination  of  the  lines  was  made,  under  sufficiently  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  number  of  difltrent  spectroscopes.  The  largest 
of  these,  with  which  were  made  the  observations  hereafter  to  be 
described,  has  a  collimator  of  twent)'  inches  focus  and  an  observing 
telescope  of  about  half  that  length.  A  single  60°  prism  was  first 
employed,  then  a  compound  prism  of  about  three  and  one-half 
times  the  dispersion  of  the  latter,  and  finally  a  Rowland  grating 
of  14,438  lines  to  the  inch.  With  all  these  different  degrees  of  dis- 
persion, and  also  with  the  other  spectroscopes  employed,  the  neb- 
ular lines  appeared  to  be  perfect  monochromatic  images  of  the 
slit,  widening  when  the  slit  was  widened,  and  narrowing  to  exces- 
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sively  fine,  sharp  lines  when  it  was  closed  ujx     The  brightest  line 
showed   no  tendency  to  assume  the  aspect  of    a    "  remnant  oi 
(luting"  under  any  circumstances  of  observation,  but   had  alway 
the  appearance  characteristic  of  light  emitted  by  a  gas  at  low  u 
perature  and  pressure. 

A  few  measures  which  were  made  of  the  position  of  the^jrign 
line,  under  extremely  disadvantageous  circumstances,  were  unsatis 
factory,   and   probably  erroneous,  and   they  are  not  given  in  the 
accompanying   list,  but   will  be  repeated    at   the  first  opportunity. 
This    part  of  the    observations    being   undecisive,  I   therefore,  at 
Dr.  HuoGiNs'  request,  examined  the  spectra  of  the  nebulae  G.  C. 
4234  (2  5)  and  G.  C.  4373.     In  both  of  these  nebulf^  the  brighte 
line  fell  well  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  MgO  fluting,  with  whic 
it  could  not  be  made  to  coincide  by  any  mal-adjustment  of 
comparison-spark;  but    while   thus   amply   confirming    the   opinion' 
of  Dr.  HuGGiNs  in  regard  to  the  non-coincidence  of  the   nebular 
line  and  the  terminal  line  of  the  magnesium  fluting,  the  differ- 
ence in  position  of  the   brightest  line  in   the  two  nebulw  was  sQ^ 
considerable,  and  so  much  greater  than  the  errors  of  observation.^ 
as  to  show  conclusively  that  one  or  both  of  the  nebulae  had  a  con- 
siderable motion  in   the  line  of  sight.     I  therefore  undertook  the 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  .spectra  of 
all  the  nebula:  within  the  range  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  great- 
est attainable  degree  of  accuracy.      Some  of  these  measures  have 
already   been   completed,  and  the  resuhs  are  given  in  the  present^^ 
paper.  ■ 

The  positions  of  the  three  brightest  lines  in  the  spectra  of  a  nuro-~ 
ber  of  planetary  nebute  were  determined  in   1868  by  Lieutenant 
Herschel,*  but  with  apparatus  so  deficient  in  optical  power  that 
the  whole  range  of  the  small  displacements  1  have  observed  was 
covered  by  the  errors  of  observation.     Similar  measures  were  mad 
by  BREDiCHiNf  in   1875,  but  the  accuracy  attained  was  not  niuc 
greater    than    that   of    the   observations    just   quoted.       Professo 
Bredichin   concluded,    however,   that   the   lines   in   the   differe 
nebulae  are  identical   in   origin.      Vogel,J  in    1871,    determine 
the  position  of  the  brightest  line  in  the  spectra  of  six  nebuh-B  (it 
eluding  the    nebula  of   Orion)  with  a   degree  of    precision   muc 
greater  than  that  of    previous   observations,  but  still  not   sufficie 


•  HoyaJ  Sfic.  PrvC',  vol.  i6,  p.  451. 

t  Spectre  du  NcbuleuKi.    AniwUt  de  tOburviUtirt  4«  Mmkcu^  ii  (ante  tir.)p.  6a 

i  Bothkamf  BeohachtnngtH^  l.eipiig,  1873. 
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Tor  the  purpose  now  under  consideration.  In  a  paper  published 
in  1874,  HuGGiNS*  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
seven  gaseous  nebulae,  including  the  nebula  of  Orion,  and  states 
that  in  no  instance  was  any  change  of  relative  position  of  the 
nebular  line  and  the  lead  line  (used  in  comparison)  detected. 
From  observations  made  at  Greenwich  in  1884,  Maunder  con- 
cluded that  the  nebula  of  Orion  has  little,  if  any,  motion  in  the 
line  of  sight. 

.\s  the  statement  of  Huggjns  in  the  paper  just  referred  to  cannot 
reconciled  with  my  own  observations,  I  at  first  attributed  the  differ- 
ences in  position  of  the  nebular  lines  to  constant  errors  affecting  my 
own  apparatus ;  but  the  most  varied  tests  failed  to  reveal  the  existence 
of  such  errors,  and  only  convinced  me  of  the  reliability  of  the  results. 
.\s  the  displacements  are  small,  and  the  nebular  lines  faint,  it  is 
probable  that  the  observations  are  beyond  the  range  of  all  but  the 
most  powerful  apparatus. 

The  conclusion  that  the  nebulae  have  no  motion  relatively  to  the 
solar  system  would  appear  on  a  priori  grounds  to  be  improbable.  The 
stars,  which  in  general  are  found  to  have  considerable  motions  in 
space,  are,  according  to  modern  views,  evolved  from  pre-existing 
nebulae  by  a  process  of  contraction  or  condensation,  and  any  motion 
of  translation  possessed  by  the  star  must  have  been  inherent  in  the 
original  nebuK^;,  since  in  no  way  could  such  a  motion  have  been 
acquired  by  any  internal  action  during  the  process  of  condensation. 
The  al'sence  of  motion  in  the  nebulre  would,  in  fact,  if  proved  by 
observation,  be  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  would  need  to  be 
explained. 

'l"he  large  star  spectroscope  which  was  used  in  the  observations 
at  the  Lick  Observatory  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Brashear's 
work.  A  complete  description  of  the  instrument  will  not  be  given 
here,  but  certain  features,  which  are  directly  concerned  in  ihe  meas- 
urements, require  notice.  The  collimator  is  of  twenty  inches  focal 
length,  the  observing  telescope  ten  and  one-half  inches,  and  both 
objectives  are  of  Jena  glass.  The  effective  aperture  of  the  collimator, 
when  used  on  the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial,  is  1,06  inches,  and 
I  the  actual  aperture  was  reduced  to  this  by  a  stop,  in  order  to  limit 
the  emergent  beam  from  the  comparison-spark.  Two  eye-pieces 
were  used,  one  giving  a  power  of  7.3  and  the  other  of  13.3  diame- 
ters. 'ITie  higher  power  was  generally  found  to  be  the  more  satisfac- 
tjT,  except  on  unusually  faint  nebulae.  The  micrometer  has  a  fine 
: 


•  Keyai  Soc.  Prvc,  vol.  ?»,  p.  353, 
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The  value  of  one  revolution  is 


wire,  a  coarse  wire,  and  a  pointer. 
3'  io".8. 

Light  from  the  comparison-spark  or  tube  is  thrown  into  the  colli- 
mator by  a  totally-reflectmg  prism,  and  the  arrangement  which  I  have 
devised  for  the  Lick  Obsen'atory  spectroscope  is  intended  to  be  free 
from  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  usual  construction 
in  which  the  comparison-prism  is  employed.  An  image  of  the  spark, 
intentionally  somewhat  out  of  focus,  is  formed  on  the  slit  by  a  lens 
having  a  greater  angular  aperture  than  the  collimator  objective.  The 
comparison-prism  can  be  moved  smoothly  along  the  slit  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spark  by  turning  a  milled  head  within  reach  of  the 
observer.  The  slit  is  variable  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadth,  two 
small  slides  moving  lengthwise  equally  from  the  center,  and  operated 
by  a  knob,  being  the  means  by  which  the  change  is  eflected.  A 
diagonal  eye-piece,  which  is  slightly  withdrawn  when  the  adjustment 
of  the  spectroscope  is  complete,  is  used  for  viewing  the  slit  from 
behind. 

\Vhen  an  object,  such  as  a  planetary  nebula,  is  obser^'ed,  it  is 
first  centered  in  the  slit  by  the  slow  motions  of  the  telescope,  with 
the  aid  of  the  diagonal  eye-piece  just  mentioned.  The  slit  is  then 
shortened  until  its  length  is  just  equal  to  the  diameter  of  tiie  neb- 
ula, and  its  width  is  reduced  to  suit  the  requirements  of  observa- 
tion. The  slit  is  then  evidently  completely  filled  with  light  fioiii 
the  nebula.  After  its  image  has  been  bisected  with  the  micrometer 
wire,  the  comjiarison-prism  is  moved  into  place,  and  the  image  of  the 
nebula  is  replaced  by  the  image  of  the  comparison-spark.  It 
is  evident  that  the  rays  of  light  from  both  sources  enter  the  same 
part  of  the  slit,  traverse  the  same  path  in  the  spectroscope,  and  fall 
upon  the  same  part  of  the  micrometer  wire.  If  desired,  the 
two  spectra  can  be  compared  directly,  the  comparison-iirism  be- 
ing then  moved  so  as  not  to  completely  cover  the  open  part  of 
the  slit. 

In  observing  the  nebulx,  a  Rowland  grating  of  14,438  liiM^| 
to  the  inch  was  used,  and  the  measures  were  made  in  either  ib^^ 
third  or  fourth  spectrum,  the   telescopes  being  set  at  an  angle  of 
40°.     The  third  spectrum  was  considerably  the  brighter,  but  expen- 
raent  showed  that  the  error  of  an  observation  expressed   in  wave- 
lengths was   usually  less  in  the  fourth  spectrum.       With  a  wave-     1 
length  of  5005  in  the  fourth  spectrum,  in  the  center  of  the  fii 
one    revolutidn  of    the    micrometer  =  2.21    tenth-metres,  the 
jxjrsion  being  ei^ual  to  that  of  about  twenty-four  prisms  of  60' 
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In   the  third  spectrum,  at  the  same  place,  one  revolution  =:  3.71 
tenth-metres. 

With  this  dispersion,  the  brightest  nebular  line  only  was  in  the 
'Held.  The  lower  of  the  two  nitrogen  lines  and  the  edge  of  the  mag- 
nesium fluting  at  \  5006  were  separated  by  a  considerable  interval, 
a  smalt  fraction  of  which  could  be  measured  by  the  micrometer. 
The  nebular  line  was,  of  course,  faint,  but  by  narrowing  the  slit  until 
the  line  was  of  the  same  width  as  the  coarse  micrometer  wire  (about 
0.4  tenth-metres),  the  line  could  be  occulted  by  the  wire  and  the 
settings  made  with  much  accuracy. 

The  position  of  the  nebular  line  was  determined  with  reference 
to  both  the  lower  edge  of  the  magnesium-Rame  band  and  the  lead 
line  at  A  5004.5  (adopting  the  wave-length  given  by  Dr.  Huggins), 
the  two  independent  measurements  serving  as  a  mutual  check.  The 
lead  line,  however,  furnished  a  much  better  mark  for  the  micrometer. 
As  an  example,  I  give  a  summary  of  the  measures  in  the  s[>ectrum 
of  the  nebula  2  6.  The  telescope  was  usually  directed  to  this  neb- 
ula before  beginning  work  on  others,  in  order  to  verify  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  spectroscope.  In  the  table,  a  positive  sign  means  that 
the  nebular  line  was  of  greater  wave-length  than  the  line  of  com- 
parison; the  negative  sign,  that  it  was  of  smaller  wave-length. 


[ 

Measures  in  the  Spectrum  of  "2,6. 

p 

Dais. 

DnrrAjict  rwm 
LCAS  Like. 

DttTAjici  raoK 
MoO  FLUimu. 

Ob«esvxd 

W*VK- 
I.UOTB. 

Co  uxo. 

TlOJi  FOB 

Karth'm 
Motion. 

Oonnsotco 

WiTK. 

1890. 

\ 

Xlctom. 
BeT. 

TeDSb- 
nietiw. 

MIcrom. 
Rev. 

Tenm- 
mfitrei. 

LdOTH, 

July  10 

-^o.64 

+  1.41 

-0.18 

-0.40 

5005.94 

-0.13 

5005.81 

"    17 

■I- 0.63 

+  1-39 

-0.23 

-asi 

5005.87 

-0.X7 

5005.70 

"     24 

.... 

-0.12 

-0,29 

5006.07 

-0.21 

5005.86 

..  JJ 

.... 

-O.IS 

-0-33 

5006.03 

-0.21 

5005.82 

"  25 



-0.13 

-  0.29 

5006,07 

-0.21 

5005.86 

•'    3> 

■^o.69 

-H.S2 

-0.14 

-0.31 

5006.05 

-0.25 

5005.80 

Aug.  I 



— 

-0.15 

-0-33 

5006.03 

-0.26 

500S-77 

"      7 



— 

-0.13 

-0.29 

5006,07 

-0.2S 

S005.79 

1     ' 

.... 

.... 

-O.IO 

-0.22 

5t»6.i4 

-0.29 

5005.85 
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The  adjustments  of  the  apparatus  were  tested  as  often  as  | 
ble  by  measures  of  the  disi)Iacement  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the 
moon  and  planets.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  (and  sun)  the  coinci- 
dence of  lines  by  direct  comparison  was  always  perfect  Compari- 
sons made  by  the  aid  of  the  micrometer  wire,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
observing  nebulce,  showed  a  displacement  so  small  as  to  be  usually 
within  the  accidental  error  of  observation  ;  thus,  five  measures  of  the 
position  of  the  D,  line  in  the  lunar  spectrum  on  the  evening  of  July 
31st  gave  a  displacement  of  -4-  i  division  of  the  micrometer,  or  aoj 
tenth-metres;  five  measures  by  another  observer  gave  the  same 
displacement,  and  five  by  still  another  obser^'cr  a  slightly  greater 
negative  displacement.  On  a  number  of  days  the  displacement 
of  the  D  lines  was  measured  in  the  spectrum  of  Venus^  the  third 
spectrum  of  the  grating  being  employed.  Direct  comparison  showed 
a  small  displacement  of  the  lines  of  the  planet  toward  the  violet, 
which  was  measured  with  the  micrometer  by  alternate  settings  on 
the  D  lines  and  on  the  sodium  lines  produced  by  impurities  in  the 
magnesium  |>oints  of  the  comparison  apparatus,  according  to  the 
method  employed  in  the  observations  of  nebulx.  The  results  are 
exhibited  in  tabular  form  below.  One  revolution  of  the  micrometer 
for  this  position  of  the  grating  equals  3.29  tenth-metres,  equivalent 
to  a  motion  of  104.3  miles  per  second  in  the  line  of  sight. 

Measures  of  the  Motion  of  Venui  in  the  Line  of  Sight. 


Dati. 

OwxaTi*. 

Aug.  16 

K 

"      22 

K 

"      22 

C 

•'      30 

K 

Sept.   3 

K 

"      4 

K       ■ 

OnrLAcnicKT 


-  0.070 
-0.085 
-ao72 

■  0.070 

■  0.0793 

■  0.079 


OsaxarKD 

UOTIOX. 

MOT309I. 

-7-3 

pu'bf. 
-8.1 

-S.9 

-8.a 

-7.5 

-8.a 

-7.3 

-8.3 

-8.3 

-S.3 

-8.S 

-8.3 

The  smallness  of  the  accidental  errors  of  observation  is  shown 
the  above  table  by  the  agreement  of  the  individual  results,  and  the 
absence  of  constant  errors  by  the  agreement  of  the  mean  with  the 
actual  value  of  the  quantity  measured. 

Occasional  observations  of  nebula;  were  made  with  a  smaller 
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and  ten-inch  telescoj^es. 


ctroscope,  having  a  single  60°  pi 

is  instrument  gives  brighter  si^eclra  than  the  large  one  with  the 
same  disjicrsion,  but  it  has  no  micrometer  or  other  measuring  appa- 
ratus.    It  is  referred  to  in  the  observations  as  spectroscope  B. 

I  give,  finally,  the  individual  results  for  the  nebulre  so  far  exam- 
ined. The  descriptive  notes  accompanying  the  record  of  observa- 
tions on  the  appearance  of  nebulae  are  my  own,  taken  from  my 
note-book  used  at  the  telescope.  In  general,  they  agree  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  others,  although  they  contain  some  facts  not  hitherto 
published.  Little  attention  was,  however,  paid  to  the  ordinary  visual 
observations,  which  were  made  either  with  the  diagonal  eye-piece  of 
the  large  spectroscope,  the  slit  being  opened  wide,  to  allow  the  object 
to  be  seen,  or  with  an  ordinary  negative  eye-piece  on  nights  when 
the  small  spectroscope  was  used. 

In  the  measures,  the  distance  in  tenth-metres  of  the  nebular  line 
from  the  lead  line  at  X  5004.5  is,  for  brevity,  indicated  by  Z,  and  its 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  MgO  fluting,  just  below,  by  M.  The 
distance  M — L  was  found  by  several  series  of  independent  meas- 
ures to  be  1.86  tenth- metres.  It  was  somewhat  greater  when  the 
brilliant  light  from  burning  magnesium  was  used,  as  the  illumination 
of  \he  terminal  line  is  not  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  with  the  rela- 
tively feeble  light  of  the  comparison-spark  used  in  the  observations, 
the  distance  was  that  given  above.  Referred  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  lead  line,  the  wave-length  of  the  MgO  fluting  is  therefore 
A  5006.36.*  As  the  distance  ^—L  is  indirectly  measured,  through 
the  nebular  line,  at  each  complete  observation  of  a  nebula,  the  agree- 
rnent  of  the  individual  results  with  the  value  1.86  tenth-metres  gives 
a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  It  may  be  noted  that, 
in  general,  the  observations  of  a  nebula  were  made  without  any  rec- 
ollection of  the  results  obtained  on  previous  nights,  and  that  the 
spectroscope  was  frequently  dismounted  during  the  period  covered 
ly  the  observations.     Each  complete  determination  of  the  position 

a  nebular  line  consists  of  five  measures  of  its  distance  from  the 
ead  line  and  five  from  the  magnesium  fiuting,  the  entire  operation 
consuming  more  time  than  might  be  supposed  by  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  necessarily  complicated  apparatus 
employed  in  such  work. 


*  The  fCftle  ii  Angstrom's,  known  to  require  &  correction  of  about  one  part  in  about  eight 
ouaand;  but  we  are  here  concerned  with  relative  pontions  only.  Profeuor  Rowland  has 
kindly  comrounicaied  (o  me  the  ware.lengtb  of  the  lead  line  from  ooe  of  hia  photographs. 
It  ia  5005.6  +  0.1. 
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Observations  of  Nebula. 

(The  places  are  for  1 890.) 

G.  C.  4OSS.      R.  A.  =  15"  3"  28',  8  =r  4-56°  11'. 

This  spindle-shaped  nebula  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  narrow," 
perfectly  dark,  straight  rift,  on  each  side  of  which,  near  the  n.  p. 
end,  is  a  minute  star  of  about  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  The  contin- 
uous sijectrum  was  examined  for  carbon  bands  with  spectroscope  B, 
but  it  was  excessively  faint,  and  no  details  could  be  seen.  The  light 
seemed  to  end  rather  abruptly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum,  in 
the  orange.    A  short-focus  telescope  would  be  better  for  this  object 


G.  C.  4334-     (S  5-)     R-  A.  -  le"  39«  53',  S  =  -f  *4'' 


This  nebula  was  first  examined  on  May  15.  It  is  nearly  round 
and  has  a  bright  stellar  nucleus,  giving  a  continuous  spectrum,  in 
which  a  bright  line  at  Z?,  was  suspected  on  one  occasion.  Outside 
of  the  nebula,  but  connected  with  it  by  a  faint  band  of  light,  is  a 
condensation  of  nebulosity,  the  spectrum  of  which  is  gaseous. 

The  following  measures  have  been  made : 


DilTC. 

L. 

M. 

OnuBvaD  A. 

BSDCC.  TO  So>. 

A. 

4 

June  13 

.... 

-0.72 

5005.64 

-O.IO 

500554 

"    27 



-0.77 

5O0S-59 

-0.18 

50o5-4« 

"    a? 



-0.82 

5005.  ?4 

-0.18 

5005-36 

Jniy   3 

+  0-99 

-0.75 

5005-55 

-0.20 

5005-35 

"       4 

+  i.oa 



5005.52 

-0.21 

5005.31 

"   10 

+  1.02 

.... 

5005.52 

-0.24 

5005.28 

The  second  set  of  measures  on  June  27  was  made  in  the  third 
spectrum. 

G.  C.  SS51.     R.  A.  =  1 7"  7"-  53',  8  =  —  1 2°  47'.  fl 

The  following  measures  were  made  in  the  third  spectrum,  and 
are  all  that  have  been  obtained  so  far.     The  brightest  line  was  ve^H 
faint  in  the  large  spectroscojje  :  ^* 


DlTX. 

L. 

M. 

OnaaaTxi}  X. 

Redco.  to  8cx. 

\ 

Aug.  15 

+  1.00              

5005.50 

-0.44 

5005.06 

:j 
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f 

^^P         G.C.4355.    R.A.=  i7''s5°'43'.8--=-23<'i'. 

^B      The  spectrum  of  this  (trifid)  nebula  is  continuous,  but  short,. 

^^being  confined  to  the  green  and  blue,  and  there  is  a  bright- 
ening near  the  middle  of  it,  the  wave-length  of  which  could  not 
be  estimated  with  spectroscope  B.  The  brightest  star  involved 
gave  a  spectrum  without  lines,  although  if  there  had  been  dark 
lines  as  strong  as  they  usually  are  in  class  I,  they  could  probably 
have  been  seen. 


r 


R.  A. 


i7''56"'56',  8  =  -24°23'. 


G.  C.  436  r. 

The  lines  were  much  too  faint  for  observation  with  the  large 
spectroscope.  Examined  with  siiectroscope  B  on  August  21,  three 
bright  lines  were  seen,  which  were  ])robably  the  usual  nebular  lines, 
although  the  two  lowest  seemed  to  be  very  close.  The  nebula  is 
full  of  knots  or  condensations,  having  the  same  spectrum  as  its  more 
diffuse  portions,  and  many  bright  stars  are  involved  in  it,  in  the  spectra 
of  which  no  lines  could  be  detected.  This  nebula  is  too  diffuse  for  a 
long-focus  telescope. 

H  G.  C.  4373-     R.  A  =  17"  58""  35'.  «  =  +6<5''  38'. 

1^^       The  appearance  of  this  nebula  in  the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial  has 
'      been  described  by  Professor  Holden  and  Professor  Schaeberle.* 
The  lowest  nebular  line  falls  higher  in  the  spectrum  than  in  any  nebula 
yet  examined,  being  nearly  in  coincidence  with  the  lead  line.    Meas- 
ures were  obtained  as  follows : 


Datz, 

L. 

u. 

Omkstec  a. 

RHODO.  TO  8nw. 

X. 

July   4 

-(■0.29 

-«-55 

5004.80 

0.00 

5004.80 

"  10 

+  0.29 

-..66 

5004-75 

0.00 

5004.7  s 

..    J5 

+  0-SS 

-'.'3 

5005- 14 

0.00 

5005. 14 

Aug.  IS 

+  0.35 

-••55 

5004.83 

0.00 

S004.83 

"    22 

+  0-33 

-••5S 

5004.S2 

0.00 

5004.82 

The  measures  of  July  25  were  unsatisfactory,  as  a  violent 
wind  was  shaking  the  telescoiJe.  They  are,  however,  given  with  the 
others. 


'  .!/«.  Sft.  R.  A.  S;  vol.  48  (i«88),  p.  38B. 
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On  July  19  the  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  emmined  witR 
troscope  B,  but  nothing  remarkable  could  be  seen.     Although  there 
were  indications  of  bright  knots  on  the  continuous  sjiectrum  below 
the  group  of  lines  in  the  green,  they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  fa 
a  trustworthy  estimate  of  their  positions.'   Vogel's   " Sfuren  v» 
Lichtlinien  bet  J27,  stS,  jog,  S79t"  "^ere  looked  for,  but  were 
visible,  and  Z?,  could  not  be  seen. 

A^  G.  C.  6337.     R.  A.  =  17"  sS"  42',  8  =  —  19"  5 1'. 

The  brightest  line  was  too  faint  for  observation  with  the  lar; 
spectroscope. 


ine 
t  fbt^ 

;Dth-     ] 


G.  C.  4390.     (2  6.)     R.  A.  =  J  8"  e™  45*,  8  =  +  6°  50', 

The  measures  of  the  position  of  the  brightest  line,  have  been 
given  already.     They  make  the  wave-length  of  the  line  corrected  fw^ 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  X  5005,81.  ^H 

This  is  one  of  the  brightest  nebuliK  that  I  have  examined.  The 
third  nebular  line  in  the  third  spectrum  was  sufficiently  bright 
comparison  with  the  Hr  line  of  a  hydrogen  tube,  although  the  me 
ures  were  difficult,  and  the  nebular  line  was  found  to  be  0.S6  tenth- 
metres  {or,  corrected  for  the  motion  of  the  earth,  0.60  tenth-metres) 
less  refrangible.  This  evidently  agrees  (In  direction,  if  not  in  amount) 
with  the  low  position  of  the  brightest  line,  shown  by  the  measures 
already  given. 

Viewed  with  an  ordinary  eyepiece,  the  nucleus  of  2  6  does  not 
appear  perfectly  sharp,  but  seems  to  blend  into  the  surrounding  nebula. 
An  examination  of  its  spectrum  with  spectroscojje  B  confirmed  thii 
view  as  to  the  connection  between  the  nebula  and  its  nucleus,  th 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  latter  shading  off  somewhat  gradually  int| 
that  of  the  nebula,  and  showing  a  great  increase  in  brilliancy  where  j 
was  crossed  by  the  nebular  lines.    Besides  the  usual  lines  5005, 495J 
Hn  and  //y,  several  others  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  nucleus. 
Z>j  was  quite  bright,  and  was  identified  by  comparison  with  the  so- 
dium line  from  a  spirit-lamp.  Ha.  was  seen  with  great  difficulty,  at  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  the  spectrum.  Other  faint  bright  lines  api^eatdH 
at  about  5680,  5400  and  4450,  the  positions  being  mere  eye-estimated* 
and  dark  bands  were  suspected  at  two  or  three  places  between  the 
brightest  line  and  D^.     The  principal  lines  were  fine  and  sharp  ^H 
the  spectrum  of  the  nebula,  but  fuzzy  and  considerably  broadened  ^^ 
that  of  the  nucleus.     These  observations  are  evidently  in  harmony 


ula. 

I 
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rith  the  natural  supposition  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  con- 
densed nebulous  matter  at  a  higher  temperature  and  pressure. 

G.  C.  4447-     R-  A.=  18"  49-  30',  8=  -k-  32°  54'- 
The  brightest  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Ring  nebula  in  Lyra  was 
much  too  faint  for  measurement  with  the  grating.     No  observations 
have  been  made  with  the  small  spectroscope. 

N,  G.  C.  djgo  (=D.  M.  +  i°.3979).     R.  A.  =  i9"  ly-"  2o>, 
8=  -t-i"  18'. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  small  stellar  planetary  nebulae  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Pickering.  It  is  rated  in  the  D.  M.  as  9.4  mag.; 
is  round,  bright,  and  has  a  very  minute  nucleus,  the  general  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  nebula  being  much  like  that  of  26,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  this  nebula  the  brightest  line  falls  lower  in  the  spectrum  than 
in  any  nebula  yet  examined,  being  hss  refrangible  than  the  edge  of 
the  magnesium  fluting.  This  fact  was  seen  at  once  from  a  direct  com- 
parison, and  is  also  shown  by  the  measures. 


Dat«. 

L. 

M. 

Obixbtkd  X, 

REorc.  TO  Suit. 

k. 

July  31 
Aug.   I 

r  ' 

+  2.30 
+  2.45 
+  2.51 

+  0.46 
+  0.44 

5006.  Si 
5006. SS 
5007.01 

-0.14 
-0.IS 
-0.29 

500667 
5006.73 
5006.72 

G.  C.  4510.  R,  A.  =  J9"  37"  46',  8  =r  —  14O  25'. 
The  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  this  large  nebula  is  small,  and  the 
measures  were  difficult.  Those  of  August  8  were  made  in  the 
third  spectrum,  and  as  the  slit  was  wider  than  usual,  the  compari- 
sons with  the  lead  line  are  much  more  reliable  than  those  with  the 
magnesium  fluting. 


DlTC, 

L. 

u. 

OsauTEO  X. 

Riocc.  TO  Sen. 

A. 

July  17 
Aug.  8 

1-I-.T3 
+  '■37 

-0.91 
-0.4S 

500564 
5005.  S7 

-  0.02 
-0.19 

5005.62 
5005.68 

G.  C.  4514.     R.  A.  =  19"  41"'  51',  8=  -f  50°  16'. 


The  large,  round,  fairly  bright  disc  of  this  nebula  is  apparently 
jrithout  structure.    The  nucleus  is  very  bright,  and  was  examined  with 
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spectroscope  B,  in  the  exix;ctation  of  finding  a  complicated  bright-lli 
sf)ectrum.     The  spectrum  was,  however,  continuous,  and  although 
bright  points  could  be  glimpsed  in  it,  their  positions  could  not  be  deter 
mined.    In  the  large  spectroscope  the  nebular  lines  were  quite  dim. 
The  following  measures  have  been  obtained  : 


I 

i 


Dat«. 

^ 

M. 

OMUTmo  A. 

BSDCC.  zx>  So. 

K     i 

July  «5       +1.54 
Aug.  15        +1.39 

-055 
-0.57 

5005.9a 
5005.84 

-0.0a 
0.00 

5005.90 
5005.84, 

i9''54"5''.  8=+"°«5' 


G.  C.  4532.     R.  A. 

The  lines  of  the  Dumb-bell  nebula  were  too  faint  for  observation 
with  a  grating.    No  observations  have  been  made  with  spectroscope  B. 


G.  C.  4628.     R.  A.=  20''  58"  1 1',  5  =  —  1 1°  48'.  1 

This  is  a  large,  round  nebula,  with  a  bright  inner  ring,  conside^ 
ably  elongated  E.  and  W.,  and  a  very  small  nucleus.  The  following 
measures  were  obtained  with  the  large  spectroscope.  Those  of  July 
31  were  rather  difficult,  on  account  of  the  bright  moonlight  on  the 
floor  around  the  observer.  I 


DiT».                L. 

M. 

Obscrtzd  X. 

Rznco.  xo  8d>. 

A. 

Jaly  3« 
Aug.  22 

+0.66 
+a7i 

-1.13 

-0.88 

5005.20 
500S-35 

+  0.04 
-0.13 

5005.14 

5005.10 

N.  G.  C.  7027  (=D.  M.  +4i°.4004).    R.  A.  =  21"  a"  55', 
8=  +41°  48'. 

This  is  the  brightest  nebula  that  I  have  yet  examined,  and  its 
spectrum  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  nebula  is  irregular  in  out- 
line, and  contains  two  central  condensations,  one  of  which  has  an 
oval  and  fairly  well-defined  outline.  The  other  is  much  fainter  and 
more  diffuse.  On  the  following  side  is  a  small  star,  just  at  the  bor- 
der of  the  nebula.  The  spectrum  was  e.\amined  on  .August  i\  with 
spectroscope  B.  The  lowest  line  is  lirilliant,  the  second  also  very 
bright,  but  the  hydrogen  lines  are  relatively  dim,  and  an  attempt  to 
compare  the  third  line  with  H^,  with  the  large  spectroscope,  failed 
By  widening  l\\e  sVn,  a  TOOTioOw[OTfta.v\t  \TOajj,e  of  the  central  conden- 
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sation  could  be  seen  in  the  brightest  line,  which  became  a  mere  knot 
or  brightening  on  the  line  when  the  slit  was  narrowed.  The  contin- 
uous spectrum  of  the  nebula  showed  but  a  comparatively  slight 
brightening  at  the  nucleus,  which  is  evidently  in  a  much  less  con- 
densed slate  than  the  nuclei  of  2  6  and  many  other  nebula;  of  its 
kind.  Several  bright  lines  below  the  strong  group  in  the  blue  were 
visible  only  in  the  spectrum  of  the  central  condensation,  probably 
on  account  of  their  faintness.  One  of  these,  the  lowest  visible,  was 
in  the  estimated  position  of  ZJ, ;  another,  very  well  seen,  was  at  about 
X  5400,  and  between  this  and  the  brightest  line  were  several  others, 
of  which  the  only  one  that  could  be  definitely  fixed  was  at  about 
A  5200.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  positions  are  from 
mere  eye-estimates,  using  the  intervals  between  known  lines  as  terms 
of  comparison.  This  nebula  also  shows  the  line  at  A.  4700^,  which 
is  visible  in  the  spectrum  of  G.  C.  4964. 

With  the  large  s[)ectroscope,  measures  of  the   position  of  the 
brightest  line  were  obtained,  as  follows  : 


.     Date. 

I,. 

u. 

OuEarsD  A. 

BXDITC.  10  BU!C, 

A. 

Aug.  15 

"       22 

+  I.S7 
+  ■■55 

-0.3s 
-0.20 

5006.04 
5006,11 

+  0.07 
+  0.03 

5006.11 
5006.14 

G.  C.  4964.     R.  A.=  23"  30"'  27',  8  =  +  41°  56'. 

This  nebula  is  annular,  with  a  bright  inner  ring  and  a  very  small 
Tjucleus.     It  is  somewhat  elongated  N.  and  S. 

The  spectrum  shows,  in  addition  to  the  two  brightest  nebular 
lines  and  the  hydrogen  lines  H^  and  Hy,  a  line  at  about  A  4700, 
which  was  seen  by  Huggins  in  his  first  spectroscopic  observations 
of  nebulas,  in  1864,  Examined  with  spectroscope  B,  on  August  21, 
no  other  lines  than  the  above  were  seen.  The  lines  showed  bright 
knots  where  the  inner  ring  of  the  nebula  was  crossed  by  the  slit.  The 
spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  excessively  faint,  but  there  was  a  broad, 
faint,  continuous  sjjectrum,  due  to  the  nebula  itself. 

The  following  are  measures  with  the  large  spectroscope : 


Datx. 

L. 

M.              OnflKnvcD  A 

Beddc.  to  8nr, 

A. 

"       7 

+  I.I9 

+  0.80 

-0.95           S0OS-5O 
-1.04           S005J' 

+  0.32 
+  0.30 

5005.82 
5005.61 
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In  seeking  to  determine  the  motions  of  the  nebulae  from  thesej 
observations  a  difficulty  presents  itself  which  does  not  occur  in  obser- 
vations of  the  motions  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  origin  of  the 
brightest  nebular  line  is  unknown,  and  hence  we  have  no  terrestrial 
substance  with  which  to  make  a  direct  comparison.  If,  however,  we 
had  a  large  number  of  determinations  of  the  position  of  the  nebu- 
lar line,  from  observations  of  nebulae  distributed  with  some  uniformity 
throughout  the  sky,  we  could  regard  the  mean  position  as  that  due  to 
a  nebula  without  motion,  and  the  residuals  obtained  by  comparing 
the  individual  results  with  the  mean  would  represent  the  correspond- 
ing displacement  of  the  line  for  each  nebula.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  obsen-ations  so  far  obtained ;  but  as  the  nebulas  observed 
are  tar  from  having  the  regular  distribution  which  is  desirable,  and 
are  few  in  number,  the  numerical  results  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  Observations  of  other  nebulae  will  be  made  here  until  a 
sufficient  number  shall  have  been  obtained. 

Motions   of  Planetary   Ncbulx   in   the   Line   of  Sight. 
(A  positive  sign  signifies  recession;  a  negative  sign,  approach. ) 


MZBVLA. 

X. 

DU7i.^cniE<rT. 

MoTiuir  rn 

SCCOXD. 

-J 

G.  C.  4»34(2S) 

InMmctnj. 
5005.38 

loitA-mdra. 
—  0.30 

fniia. 
—  II. 2 

G.  C.  5851 

5005.50 

—  0.18 

-    6.7 

G.  C.  4373 

5004.85 

—  0.83 

-31.0 

G.C.  4390(26) 

5005.81 

+  0.13 

+   4-S 

N.  G.  C.  6790 

5006.71 

+  1.03 

+  38.4 

G.  C.  4SI0 

5005.65 

—  0.03 

-   •.. 

G.  C.  45U 

5005.S7 

+  0.19 

4-7..     J 

G.  C.  4628 

5005.22 

.  —  0.46 

-.7. 

N.  G.  C.  7027 

5006.13 

+  O45 

+  16.8     1 

0.  C.  4964 

5005.72 

+  0.04 

+    ..5     ' 

Mcftii  ■••••>*>•••• 

5005.68 

i 

1 

It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  nebula;  would  give 
somewhat  smaller  mean  wave-length  for  the  position  of  the  brightest 
line,  and  that  therefore  the  motions  of  approach  in  the  above  table  are 
too  large,  and  tVvose  ot  tectssxovi  xoo  switAV.    'Cb.e  single 


I 


ove  taoie  are 
comparison^ 
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^rthe  third  line  in  the  spectrum  of  2  6  with  the  hydrogen  line  H^ 
also  indicates  a  higher  mean  position  of  the  nebular  line,  although 
the  observation  was  subject  to  rather  large  accidental  errors.  The 
diffirence  of  motion  of  the  nebula;  given  in  the  table  I  believe  to 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy, — i.  c,  that  the  errors  do  not 
much  exceed  two  or  three  English  miles. 

The  spectra  of  the  nuclei  of  planetary  nebulx  have  a  remarkable 
resennblance  to  the  spectra  of  the  Wolf-Ravet  and  other  bright-line 
stars,  and  intimatp  connection  between  these  objects,  if  established 
by  further  observations,  would  place  the  bright-line  stars  first  in  the 
order  of  development.  The  Z>,  line  ajjpcars  in  the  central  conden- 
sation of  a  number  of  bright  nebulje,  and,  with  sufficient  light,  would 
probably  be  seen  in  many  of  them,  and  this  line  is  also  prominent 
in  most  of  the  bright-line  stars.  Other  lines  in  the  nebulte  and  stars 
are  probably  of  identical  origin.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Burnham  and 
Mr.  Barnard  examined  the  Wolk-Ravet  stars  in  Cygnus  for  traces 
of  surrounding  nebulosity,  but  with  only  negative  results. 

In  making  the  observations  described  in  this  ])aper  1  was  very 
kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  Detroit  Observatory, 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Leuschner,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  these  gentlemen  also  verified  many  of  the 
observations.  Without  their  aid,  the  work  would  have  been  much 
more  laborious,  and  the  results  more  incomplete. 
^^     Lick  Observatory,  .September  4,  1S90. 

Note. — Since  Ihe  above  was  printed,  1  have  seen  No.  293  of  the  Procttdings 
of  the  Koyal  Sivielj;  in  which  Mr.  LocKVER  describes  his  recent  observations, 
and  arrives  at  conclusions  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  my  own.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  thnt  I  could  wish  to  change  in  my  paper,  since  it  is  simply  a 
record  of  observed  facts.  In  only  one  place  (observations  of  2  6)  have  I  referred 
Ihe  observed  appearances  lo  a  cosmlcal  theor)-,  and  the  reader  can  easily  supply 
any  other  explanation  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

The  errors  which  Mr.  Lockvek  mentions  as  liable  to  arise  from  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  the  collimator  axis  and  from  parallax,  seem  to  me  excessive,  if  the  tele- 
scopes are  good  and  the  adjustments  are  carefully  made,  and  if  they  existc<l  they 
would  make  observations  of  motior  in  the  line  of  siyht  impossible.  Certainly 
no  errors  approaching  them  in  magnitude  were  produced  in  my  own  apparatus, 
when,  in  testing  for  constant  errors,  the  various  adjustments  were  purposely  dis- 
hed by  amounts  greater  than  could  occur  in  practice.     Xmoiv^  v\ve  vmlVn'j  tx- 


^^ 
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pcrimenu  which  were  made  was  the  one  su{^2este<]  by  Mr.  Lockvek — cotatisg 
the  spectroscope  1 80°  betweea  nieoMires,  but  no  appreciable  cflTect  was  prodaccd 
upon  the  position  of  the  nebular  line. 

As  regards  accuracy  of  positions,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  using  a  reiy 
hiRh  dispersion,  such  as  was  employed  in  these  measures,  since  any  angular  dii- 
placement  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  produces  but  a  small  error  measured  in 
wave-lengths.  The  measures  are  also  diffrrtnliat,  the  reference  line  being  id  the 
same  field  and  the  telescope  fixed  in  position.  They  are  affected  bj-  any  error  ia 
the  assumed  place  of  the  reference  line,  but  this  is  immaterial  for  the  purposes 
of  the  investigation. 

On  referring  to  my  measures,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  apparently  have  1 
vastly  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  that  which  Mr.  Lockyer  considers  attain- 
able. When  it  is  remembered  that  these  measures  were  made  on  different  nigbu 
(the  spectroscope  usually  having  been  dismounted  in  the  interval),  and  frequently 
without  any  recollection  of  the  results  previously  obtained,  it  appears  in  (be 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  agreement  of  the  different  results  for  the  same 
object  should  be  the  result  of  accident.  In  the  ol>ser\'ations  of  the  motiuo  of 
Viniu  in  the  line  of  sight,  the  interval  between  the  D  lines  appeared  under  an 
angle  of  1°  17',  as  viewed  with  the  eye-piece,  and  any  good  observer,  on  noting 
the  small  displacement  of  the  lines  of  the  planet,  would  admit  the  possibility  of 
measuring  this  displacement  to  within  a  tenth  part  of  its  value.  Hence,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  measures  in  this  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental,  and  for  llu 
nebulx,  on  which  even  a  higher  dispersion  was  employed,  the  prubable  cnor  of 
a  setting  was  not  much  greater. 

In  regard  to  the  characitr  of  the  chief  nebular  line,  I  can  only  repeal  that 
see  no  tendency  in  it  to  assume  the  fluted  appearance  described  by  Mr.  LOCKVI 
either  in  the  nebula  of  Orion  or  in  the  others  I  have  obser\'ed,  some  of  w 
are  fainter  and  some  very  much  brighter.     Near  the  nucleus  of  a  nebula,  if  it 
one,  the  lines  become  broader  and  hazy,  but  equally  so  on  l>oth  sides,  and,  IT 
nearly  as  their  different  degrees  of  brightness  will  allow  one  to  judge,  at!  the  lines 
are  affected  alike. 

For  faint,  extended  nebulx,  the  great  focal  length  of  the  thirty-six-inch  equa- 
torial is  a  positive  disadvantage,  and  I  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  negative 
results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  some  of  these  objects  giving  continuoi* 
spectra,  J.  E.  K, 
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)N   THE   WAVE-LENGTH   OF   THE    SECOND   LINE   IN 
THE  SPECTRA  OF  THE  NEBULit. 


By  James  E.  Keelbr. 


In  testing  the  results  published  in  a  paper*  on  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  nebulae  in  the  line  of  sight,  I  made  a  few  measurements 
which  give,  incidentally,  the  wave-length  of  the  second  nebular  line. 
Although  the  method  employed  (that  of  angular  measurement  with  a 
graduated  circle)  was  not  the  most  favorable  for  entire  accuracy,  the 
high  dispersion  which  was  used  gives  the  results  a  degree  of  precision 
which  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  attained  by  previous  observers,  and 
it  therefore  seems  worth  while  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  obser- 
vations. 

The  object  of  the  observations  was  to  ascertain  whether  (as  was 
altogether  probable)  the  second  nebular  line  was  equally  displaced 
with  the  first  in  the  spectra  of  those  ncbulte  for  which  such  differ- 
ences of  position  were  detected,  or  whether  the  differences  of  posi- 
tion were  confined  to  the  brightest  line  alone,  a  possible,  though 
highly  improbable,  alternative.  For  this  purpose  two  bright  nebulae 
re  chosen,  in  the  spectra  of  which  the  diflference  of  position  of  the 
irightest  line  was  nearly  the  greatest  observed,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lines  was  measured  in  each.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  was  the  same  as  in  the  observations  described 
in  my  former  paper,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  addition  to  the 
description  there  given,  that  the  observing  telescope  is  provided  with 
a  twelve-inch  circle  divided  on  the  edge,  on  silver,  to  lo',  and  read 
by  two  opposite  verniers  to  lo".  A  small  electric  lamp,  in  a  lantern 
CD  the  lower  end  of  the  observing  telescope,  throws  light  on  the 
ground-glass  shade  of  one  of  the  reading  microscopes,  and  also  illu- 
minates the  wires  of  the  micrometer.  The  color  of  the  light  which 
enters  the  micrometer-box  can  be  varied  to  approximately  match  any 
part  of  the  spectrum,  by  means  of  a  revolving  disc  carr)'ing  colored 
glasses.  Only  one  vernier  is  ordinarily  read,  the  eccentricity  being 
very  small.  Means  are  provided  for  making  every  adjustment  that 
the  observer  could  wish,  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Brashear  for 
various  useful  additions  to  the  original  design  of  the  instrument. 


K 
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Tn  making  the  measures,  the  micrometer-head  was  first 
about  2'. 60.  The  coarse  wire  was  then  in  the  center  of  the  field, 
and  the  reading  on  the  slit,  when  the  telescope  was  brought  into  line 
with  the  collimator,  was  very  nearly  0°.  The  circle  was  then  set  to 
140",  making  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  telescopes  about 
40°,  and  the  grating  turned  until  the  brightest  nebular  line  in  the 
fourth  spectrum  fell  upon  the  coarse  micrometer  wire.  The  telescope 
was  directed  alternately  upon  the  first  and  second  nebular  lines  by 
turning  the  tangent  screw,  the  circle  being  read  for  each  setting, 
until  as  many  measures  were  obtained  as  was  desirable.  The  illumi- 
nation, controlled  by  a  switch  in  the  hand  of  the  observer,  was  used 
only  in  bringing  the  micrometer  wire  approximately  on  the  nebular 
line,  the  final  setting  being  made  by  occulting  the  line  in  a  dark 
field.  The  reflected  image  of  the  slit  from  the  surface  of  the  grating 
was  then  observed,  and  finally  the  slit  itself,  the  grating  being 
removed  (or  turned  edgewise).  These  observatior«  give  all  the  data 
for  computing,  by  the  formulae  for  the  diffraction  grating,  the  wave- 
length of  the  brightest  line  and  the  difference  of  wave-length  of  the 
first  and  second  lines,  the  absolute  wave-length  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  approximate  and  only  useful  as  a  check. 

The  formula  for  the  reflecting  grating  is ; 


n\. 


J 


in  which  ^  ■ 


■■  d  (sin  ^  —  sin  ^) 

:  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  grating  and  the  inci-      . 
dent  ray.  ^H 

^  =  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  grating  and  the  dif- 
fracted ray  (^  and  ^  being  measured  in  oppositCj 
directions  from  the  normal). 

X  =  wave-length. 

n  =  order  of  spectrum. 

(/^distance  between  centres  of  lines  of  the  grating. 

For  two  rays  measured  in  same  position  of  the  grating, 

n{^,—  'K^=d (sin  ^,  —  sin ^.). 

The  nebulae  selected  were  G.  C.  4373  in  Draco  and  N. 
702 J  in  Cygnus,  for  which  the  positions  of  the  brightest  line,  cor- 
rected  for   the   earth's    motion,  are   respectively  X  5004.85    and 
X  5006.13.     Observations  of  G.  C.  4373  on  the  night  of  September 
19th,  gave  the  foWowm^  dava-. 
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Circle  reading  on  brightest  nebular  line,  . 
Distance  between  first  and  second  lines, 

ten  measures,  =  A  ^ 

Circle  reading  on  reflection  of  slit,      .     . 
Circle  reading  on  slit, 

Hence,  iA.  =  57°  «5'  «o",   ^,=  56°  6' 47' 


from 


140     I  40 

I    8  23  ±6" 
214  3a  30 
o     I   10 


For  this  grating,  d  = 


v 17    'S  40 


in.  =  17592.1  tenth-metres. 


^^! 


w 


14438 

Substituting  in  the  formul®,  X,^=  5004.1,  which  is  sufficiently  near 
o  the  true  value,  and  \,  —  X,  =  A\  =  48.05  tenth-metres. 

The  only  instrumental  constant  liable  to  change  during  the  course 
if  the  observauons,  on  account  of  flexure,  etc.,  is  the  direction  of 
the  normal  to  the  grating;  but  the  distance  between  the  nebuiar 
lines  is  very  little  affected  by  a  small  change  in  the  position  of  the 
grating,  as  may  be  seen  by  differentiating  the  expression  for  A  ^  with 
respect  to  <f>.     A  change  of  2'  in  1^  produces  a  change  of  only  6"  in 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  four  different  series  of 
measurements,  which  are  all  of  about  the  same  weight : 


r          Date. 

Nebula. 

Ai^' 

AX 

Sept.     3 

TV.  G.  C.  7027 

0 

I     8     25 

tentk-mutrtj. 

48.07 

SepL  19 

J\r.  G.  C.  7027 

I     8       2 

47.82 

Sept  18 

G.  C.  4373 

I     8     10 

47-9* 

Sept.  19 

G.  C.  4373 

I     8     23 

48.05 

Mean 47-96 


From  these  observations,  the  mean  of  the  measured  distances 
between  the  nebular  lines  is,  for  iV.  G.  C.  7o2y,  1°  8'  14",  and  for 
G.  C.  4373,  1°  8'  17";  but  the  difference  of  position  of  the  lower 
line  for  the  two  nebuls  is,  from  the  table  on  page  278,  1.28  tenth- 
metres,  or  about  i'  50"  in  angular  measure,  the  motion  of  the  earth 
having  very  little  effect  at  the  time  of  observation  on  either  nebula, 
and  this  is  so  much  greater  than  the  error  of  measurement  that  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  second  line  in  both  nebulae  is  equally  dis- 
placed with  the  first  line,  and  that  in  both  nebute  t.\\t  Vvwes  Vw«t  x!ttc 
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same  origin.    Considering  the  small  differences  in  the  above  labl^^ 
be  due  to  errors  of  observation,  we  have  47.96  tenth-metres  for  the 
difference  of  position  of  the  two  lines ;  hence  the  wave-length  of  the 
second  line  is 

for  N'.  G.  C.  7027 4958.2  tenth-metres 

for  G.  C.  4373 4956-9 

or  for  the  mean  of  the  ten  nebulce  on  page  278,  4957.7  tenth-metre 
The  values  obtained  by  other  observers  are  as  follows : 

HuGGiNS X  4957.0 

U'Arrest 4956.6 

CoPEUkND 4958.0 


THE  MOTION  OY  ARCTURUS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  SIGHT 


Bv  James  E.  Kkelbr. 


4 


>\'hile  the  sp>ectroscopic  observations  of  nebulae  described  on 
page  265  et  seg.  were  in  progress,  a  few  measures  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  D  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Arcturus  were  made,  and 
these  measures,  when  corrected  for  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earh,,, 
gave  a  motion  of  the  star  toward  the  solar  system  of  only  fou 
English  miles  per  second.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  observations  1 
the  planets  with  the  same  apparatus  gave  results  closely  in  accoid- 
ance  wiih  theory  (see,  for  example,  the  table  on  page  270),  it  ap^| 
peared  to  be  probable  that  the  large  motion  of  over  fifty  miles  [ler 
second,  hitherto  accepted  for  this  star,  was  erroneous,  although  the 
discrepancy  led  to  a  careful  examination  of  alt  fiossible  sources  of 
error  in  our  own  apparatus.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  ihe 
various  experiments  which  were  made,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  other 
evidence  could  be  found  for  the  existence  of  constant  errors  than  the 
discordance  between  the  measured  motion  of  Arcturus  and  that 
which  has  been  commonly  accepted. 

In  No.  2896  of  the  Astronomische  Nachrkhten,  Professor  H. 
VoGEL  gives  the  motions  of  a  number  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sighrJ 
determined  by  a  photographic  method  with  a  much  higher  degree  i 
precision  than  that  of  any  previous  measurements.     Arcturus  wa 
not  included  in  the  list,  but  measures  of  the  motion  of  this  star  ha\< 
been  kindly  sup\jVied  \s^  Yto^cs^o^  "VQOtv,-»;vvh  ^lermission  to  publish 
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the  results.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  agreement  with  the  Ml  Ham- 
ilton measures  is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  unit  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor VoGEL — the  German  geographical  mile — has  been  changed 
into  English  statute  miles  in  the  following  table : 

a  Bootis.     Potsdam. 


Date. 


J  888,  Oct.      s 

1889,  April  4 
"  April  30 
"      May  17 

1890,  April  15 
"      May  23 

Mean. . 


Observeii 
Motion. 


mtiiet. 

—  3  3 

-6  s 

—  03 
+  4  7 

—  3   2 
+  62 


Earth's 
Motion. 


+  23 
—  23 
+  46 

+  8-7 
+  0.6 

+  98 


Motion  of  .Star 
Referred  to  S«n. 

miUt. 

-S  6 


—  4 

—  4 

—  4 

—  3 

—  3 


—  4  4 


The  observations  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory  are  as  follows : 
a  Bootis.     Mt.  Hamilton. 


Date. 

Observed 
Motion. 

Earth's 
Motion. 

Motion  of  Star 
Keferred  to  Sun. 

1890,  April  10.  . 

-      46 

milts. 
0.0 

milti. 

-4.6 

"      Aug.     7  .  . 

+    10    4 

+  14  4 

—  40 

"      Aug.   15      . 

+    9  3 

+  '3.5 

—  4.2 

Mean. 


-4-3 


The  observations  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  error,  and  they  are  of  very  different  weights, 
the  measures  of  August  15th  being  much  the  best. 
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THE   ASPECT  OF  JUPITER  IN    1889.* 


Bv  James  E.  Kesles. 


The  opposition  of  Jupiter  in  1 889  was  a  very  unfa%-orab1e  one 
for  observation,  the  planet  being  at  nearly  its  greatest  possible 
southern  declination.  Nevertheless,  as  the  conditions  at  most  of 
the  American  and  European  observatories  were  even  more  unfavor- 
able than  at  Mt  Hamilton,  I  examined  Jupittr  at  Professor  Hol- 
den's  request,  as  often  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  made 
drawings  whenever  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  sufficiently  good. 
Usually  a  power  of  320  was  employed  on  the  thirty-six-inch  equa- 
torial, and  occasionally  higher  powers.  On  a  few  nights  the  twelve- 
inch  telescope  was  used,  and  sometimes  the  six-and-a-half-inch  tele- 
scope, in  order  to  compare  the  appearance  of  the  jilanet  as  shown  by 
it  with  that  presented  by  the  larger  instruments.  As  would  naturally 
be  expected  the  advantage  of  the  thirty-six-inch  equatorial  was  most 
marked  on  nights  of  fine  definition,  although  on  all  occasions  the 
larger  telescope  showed  its  superiority.  Seen  with  the  latter  instru- 
ment on  a  fine  night,  the  disc  of  Jupittr  was  a  most  beautiful  object, 
covered  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  could  not  possibly  be  accurately 
represented  in  a  drawing.  Under  these  circumstances  scarcely  any 
portion  ol  Jupiter,  except  the  red  spot  and  the  extreme  polar  regions, 
was  of  a  uniform  tint,  the  surface  being  mottled  with  flocculent  and 
more  or  less  irregular  cloud  masses. 

The  main  object  of  the  observations  was  to  record  the  aspect  of 
the  surface  of  Jupiter,  showing  all  the  details  that  could  be  perceived 
with  the  telescope  and  transferred  to  paper  in  the  limited  lime  allowed 
by  the  rotation  of  the  planet.  For  accurately  fixing  the  longitudes  of 
the  different  markings  and  their  times  of  rotation,  observations  of 
transits  over  the  central  meridian  are  more  suitable,  as  in  such  work 
the  attention  can  be  concentrated  on  a  single  object  In  making 
the  drawings  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  markings  which  seemed 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  apjiearance  of  Jupiter  at  the  opposition  of 
that  year.  fl 

Each  drawing  occupied  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
work  could  not  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on 

*  The  drmwingx  of  Jupiter  fiven  in  this  number  were  printed  in  the  Aa^«  uid  Septcmb 
numbers  (for  1890)  of  the  joumml  Himitttl  Hnd  Erde^  published  by  the  GrielUcktiJi  C/f  ■!*,  id 
Berlin,  and  the  pre&cni  an'vcte  \&  ^bnd^ed  (torn  vbe  kccumpanyijiK  Gcnnan  icjo. 
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account  of  the  changes  caused  by  rotation  of  the  planet  All  posi- 
tions and  dimensions  are  mere  eye-estimates,  but  a  few  micrometer 
measurements  made  toward  the  end  of  the  observations  show  that 
the  estimates  are  fairly  accurate.  The  errors  of  drawing  have  not 
been  corrected  in  preparing  the  plates,  which  are  faithful  copies  of 
the  original  records.  Twenty-four  drawings  were  made  during  the 
opposition,  and  of  these,  eight  were  selected  for  reproduction  by 
lithography. 

Description  of  the  Principal  Features  of  the  Surface  of  Jupiter. 

The  equatorial  zone,  occupying  the  space  between  the  red  belts, 
was  marked  in  the  center  of  a  salmon-colored  stri[>e,  which  was  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  an  extension  of  the  white  clouds  on  the  sides 
of  the  zone.  The  edges  were  brilliant  white,  and  were  formed  of 
rounded  cloud-like  masses,  which  at  certain  places  extended  into  the 
red  belts  as  long  streamers.  These  streamers  formed  the  most  re- 
markable and  curious  feature  of  the  equatorial  regions.  They  are 
the  cause  of  the  double  or  triple  aspect  which  the  red  belts  present 
in  small  telecopes,  and  of  which  Dr.  Terisv  has  given  a  description 
and  drawing  in  A.  N.,  No.  2928.  In  this  connection  I  may  state 
that  it  did  not  require  the  thirtysix-inch  equatorial  to  show  this 
structure  of  the  red  belts,  as  Dr.  Terby  seems  to  infer  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  it  could  be 
seen,  although  imperfectly,  with  the  six-and-a-half  inch  telescope,  and 
with  the  twelve-inch  telescope  the  streamers  I  have  referred  to  were 
shown  very  distinctly.  The  thirty-six-inch  telescope,  which,  being 
the  most  powerful  instrument  at  my  command,  was  naturally  used 
in  making  these  observations,  brought  vastly  more  difficult  details 
into  view;  and  if  these  are  inadequately  represented  in  my  drawings, 
the  fault  must  be  ascribed  to  the  draughtsman,  and  to  the  limited 
time  allowed  by  the  rotation  of  the  planet. 

Near  their  junction  with  the  equatorial  zone  the  streamers  were 
white  and  definite  in  outline,  but  they  became  redder  in  tint  toward 
their  outer  extremities,  and  more  diffuse,  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
general  red  color  of  the  background.  When  the  seeing  was  good 
they  were  seen  to  be  formed  of  irregular  rounded  or  feathery  clouds, 
fading  toward  the  outer  ends,  until  the  structure  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished.  These  streamers,  when  long,  invariably  pointed 
toward  the  following  limb  of  Jupiter,  and  from  all  observed  appear- 
ances they  were  masses  of  cloud  projected  outward  from  the  equa- 
torial zone,  and  gradually  left  behind  by  the  forward  drift  of  the 
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equatorial  regions.    That  there  was  a  flow  outward  from  the  junction 
with  the  tone  was  determined  by  the  motion  of  bright  points,  or 
knots,  on  the  streamers.     In  the  drawing  of  July  9,  two  such  brighi-J 
enings  are  shown  on  the  streamer  just  below  the  red  spot.     On  Julfl 
II,  they  were  both  somewhat  farther  from  the  root  of  the  streamer, 
but  the  outer  knot  had  moved  farther  than  the  inner  one,  so  that  the 
distance  between  them  had  increased,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of 
this  date.     It  was  seldom,  however,  that  spots  sufficiently  definitfl^^ 
for  such  observations  could  be  found. 

In  many  cases  two  of  these  streamers  were  seen  side  by  side,  the 
outer  one  always  having  its  origin  nearer  the  preceding  limb  of  the 
planet,  as  they  never  crossed.  On  no  occasion  were  more  than  two 
parallel  streamers  seen,  a  third,  where  it  met  the  other  two,  seeming 
to  be  crowded  into  the  white  outside  boundary  of  the  red  belt,  as  in 
the  drawings  of  July  to  and  July  12.  The  portions  of  the  equatorial 
zone  surrounding  the  roots  of  well-marked  streamers  were  somewhat 
brighter  than  at  other  places,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
they  were  almost  invariably  suflTused  with  a  pale  olive-green  color, 
which  seemed  to  be  associated  with  great  disturbance,  and  which 
was  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  It  was  not  possible  to  indicate  this  in 
the  drawings. 

One  part  of  the  equatorial  zone,  in  longitude  about  228",  mani- 
fested a  special  degree  of  activity.  It  is  shown  in  the  drawings  of 
July  15  and  July  20.  In  this  vicinity  the  changes  of  form  seemed 
to  be  most  rapid,  and  a  few  short  streamers  occur  which  bend  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  usual  one.  If  we  accept  the  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  streamers  already  given  as  correct,  we  may  regard 
these  short  streamers  as  formed  by  clouds  projected  with  a  sufficient 
velocity  to  overcome  for  a  short  time  the  current  due  to  the  forward 
drift  of  the  equatorial  regions. 

The  red  belts  presented  on  all  occasions  the  appearance  of  a 
passive  medium,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  streamers  and 
other  forms  shown  in  the  drawings  were  manifested.  These  phe- 
nomena would  be  exactly  reproduced  by  streamers  of  cloudy  white 
matter  floating  in  a  semi-transparent  reddish  fluid,  sometimes  sub- 
merged and  sometimes  rising  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  such  is  actually  their  nature.  The  dark  spots  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  red  belts  usually  occupied  spaces  left  by  sharp 
turns  in  the  streamers,  and  they  were  of  the  same  color  as  the  belts, 
but  deeper  in  tint,  as  if  the  fluid  medium  could  be  seen  to  a  greate 
depth. 
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^™^  The  great  red  spot  on  the  southern  hemisphere  is  shown  in 
several  of  the  drawings.  It  was  of  a  pale  pink  color,  slightly  lighter 
in  the  middle.  Its  outline  was  a  fairly  true  ellipse,  framed  in  by 
the  bright  white  clouds  of  the  adjacent  belt.  The  surrounding  frame 
of  while  clouds  was  continuous,  but  it  was  very  narrow  at  the  south 
I)receding  end,  so  that  when  the  seeing  was  poor  the  gray  belt  termi- 
nating at  that  place  seemed  to  blend  with  the  spot.  The  following 
end  of  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  dark  shading. 

In  the  plates  the  sfKJt  is  shown  slightly  too  small,  an  error  which 
is  due  partly  to  the  original  drawings  and  partly  to  the  process  of 
reproduction.  The  length  of  the  spot,  as  determined  by  a  few  ob- 
ser\'ations  of  Mr.  Barnard's,  was  about  forty-three  minutes  of  time, 
or  (in  projection)  about  18,500  miles. 

Following  the  red  spot,  the  two  white  belts  on  the  south  faded 
into  a  broad,  uniform  gray  belt,  on  which  were  numerous  brilliant 
white  spots,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  sur- 
face of  Jupiter.  The  smaller  ones  were  round,  and  seemed  to  be 
bright  knots  on  the  faded  ends  of  the  belts  just  mentioned.  Larf?e 
oval  spots,  with  smaller  ones  placed  near  them  in  a  curiously  sym- 
metrical manner,  follow  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  are  shown 
in  many  of  the  drawings.  An  isolated  white  spot  in  a  considerable 
southern  latitude  is  shown  in  the  drawings  of  Ju!y  10  and  July  12. 

The  bright  sjiots  described  above  seemed  to  exert  a  repellent 
influence  on  the  narrow  belts  in  their  vicinity,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  arching  away  of  the  belts  just  above  the  spots  in  the  drawings  of 
July  10  and  July  15,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  repellant 
force  actually  exists.  It  was  only  on  nights  of  good  definition  that 
this  peculiarity  could  be  observed. 

The  cloud-like  appearance  of  the  surface  of  JupUer  was  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  series  of  parallel  belts  on  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  appearance  of  these  belts  is  occasionally  beau- 
tifully reproduced  in  the  sea  of  terrestrial  clouds  which  sometimes 
pours  through  the  valley  west  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  under  a  clear  sky 
and  bright  sun,  far  below  the  level  of  the  observatorj'. 

No  white  spots  like  those  on  the  southern  hemisphere  were  ever 
seen  north  of  the  equator.  Dark  spots  occurred,  but  they  were 
merely  unusually  dark  cloud-masses  in  the  spaces  between  the  light 
belts.  As  in  former  years,  the  greatest  activity  in  the  internal  forces 
o\  Jupiter  was  exhibited  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS   IN  COURSE  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Note. — The  Committee  on  Publication  will  be  glad  to  receive 
from  instrument-makers  and  opticians  in  the  United  States,  from 
time  to  time,  brief  notices  of  imf>ortant  instruments  and  pieces  of 
apparatus  which  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  notices  should 
\yt  short,  and  especial  stress  should  be  laid  upon  novelties  of  design 
or  of  execution.  The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  recommend 
tor  printing  only  those  portions  of  lists  furnished  which  seem  to  have 
particular  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Brasheak, 
under  date  of  August  30th,  kindly  furnishes  the  following  list, 

E.  S.  H.,  J,  E.  K.,  C.  G.  Y. 

InstrumtHts  and  Apparatnt  JusI  CamfUteJ,  and  new  iu  Count  of  CoHslruclion, 

al  the  Astronomiiat  and  Physical  Jnstrumtnt    Ifarii  of  }.  A.  BraSHEAK, 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

One  Star  Spectroscope,  for  Lick  Observatory. 

One  Equatorial  Mounting,  with  Controlled  Clock.  All  motions  brought  to 
eye-end,  etc.  Kor  the  Willard  Photographic  Telescope  of  Ijck  Observatory. 
Ordered  by  Hon.  C.  F.  Crocker. 

One  Spectroscope,  for  stellar  and  solar  work,  for  Carleton  College  Observ- 
atory. This  instrument  is  ver}'  complete,  being  provided  with  Jena  glass  object- 
ives and  prism,  a  fine  gratin);,  and  reversion  appnralus  for  rotating  the  son's 
image,  electric  illumination  and  comparison  attachments,  inicrumeler  of  the 
LlNDSAV-GlLl.  form,  cylindrical  lenses,  etc. 

A  duplicate  of  the  above,  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  two  ■stronomen. 

One  Smaller  Spectroscope,  for  Vossar  College  Observatory.  ■ 

Two  duplicates  of  the  above,  for  slock.  " 

One  Large  Spectroscope  and  Speclrograph,  for  Prof.  C.  A.  VOUNC,  Halsteiil 
Observatory;  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  This  instrument  is  to  be  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  will  probably  be  the  6nesi  in  the  United  Slates.  It  is  to  have  visual 
and  photographic  objectives,  gratings  and  a  battery  of  large  Thollon  prisms, 
with  every  accessory  to  do  the  best  solar,  planetary  and  stellar  work. 

One  sixteeninch  Object  Glass,  for  Carleton  College  Oljservniory. 

One  twelve-inch  Object  Glass,  for  Brown  University  Ol»ervatory. 

One  twelve-inch  Object  Glass,  for  Mr.  G.  E.  Hale's  Observatory,  Chicigo. 

One  six-inch  Object  Glass,  for  Mr.  Hen'rv  Ukrger's  Observatory,  Alle- 
gheny. 

One  six.inch  Object  Glass,  for  Mr.  Charles  Remington,  Camden  Astro- 
nomical  Society. 

One  twelve-inch  Reflecting  Telescope,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Marsden,  St. 
Louis. 

One  six-and-a-half-inch  Reflecting  Telescope,  for  Mr.  F,  L.  Smith,  Osbkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

One  six-and-a  half-inch  Reflecting  Telescope,  for  Mr.  VV.  Ct>LLSN,  Jn., 
Metrimac,  Wisconsm. 
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Four  Special  Plane  Mirrors  of  speculum  mrlal  ami  steel,  for  the  Oliservatory 
of  Paris,  Prof.  Dbslandres. 

Special  Photometer,  for  Prof.  S.  P.  Langlev,  .Smithsonian  Institution. 

Special  Quartz  ami  Rock-Salt  Lenses,  fur  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Two  Large  'luarti  Lenses,  for  Prof.  A.  W.  Wright,  Sloan  Physical  Lab- 
oratory, Vale  University. 

And  many  minor  pieces. 


OBSERVATIONS    OF    THE    TRANSIT    OF    [UP ITER'S 
SATELLITE   IV.     (October  2,  1890.) 


By  C.  B.  Hill. 


The  following  observations  were  made  with  the  eight-and-a-half- 
inch  equatorial  of  Chabot  Obsei-vator}',  Oakland,  using  powers  of 
from  90  to  400  diameters. 

hSky  clear,  atmosphere  at  beginning  only  fair — say  3. 
Commenced    observation    at  6''  06"'  P.  s.  t.  (at  which  time  by 
American  Ephemeris,  IV  should  be  hanging  on  edge  of  planet, 
about  at   external    contact),   but   could   see   no   trace  of  satellite. 
Suspected  "duskiness"  at  following  edge,  just  north  of  belts. 

6^10'".  "Duskiness"  seen  to  be  circular  and  within  limb; 
evidently  internal  contact  of  Satellite  IV. 

e""  iS".  Satellite  still  faint,  "dusky,"  one  diameter  within,  ap- 
parently commencing  to  darken. 

6*"  ao".  Much  blacker.  Cannot  say  but  what  this  change  is 
owing  partially  to  improved  atmospheric  conditions. 

6*"  az".     Satellite  perfectly  round,  and  jet  black. 

6''  27"'.     Satellite  two  diameters  from  limb. 

6''  32°'.     Satellite  three  diameters  from  limb. 

6"  39™.  Satellite  perfectly  black.  Atmosphere,  good  (nearly  4). 
Satellite  tangent  to  north  edge  of  north  reddish  belt,  at  times  seems 
perfectly  round,  at  other  times  imagine  it  to  be  flattened  on  side 
nearest  limb.  At  this  point  Mr.  Uurckhalter  comes  up,  imme- 
diately pronounces  image  of  satellite  "cut  off"  at  point  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  also  on  apparent  upper  outline.  Atmosphere  quite 
good  at  times,  but  I  cannot  see  any  flattening  except  at  the  north 
following  limb. 
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Award  of  the    Donohoe  Comet   Medal. 

The  Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  \a\ 
been  awarded  to  Monsieur  Jekome  Coguia,  Astronomer  of  the 
Observatory  of  Marseilles,  for  his  discovery  of  a  comet  on  July  18, 
1S90,  at  10''  g",  Greenwich  mean  lime.  This  is  the  eighth  comet 
discovered  by  M.  Coggia. 

The  Committee  on  the  Comet  Medal, 

Edward   S.  Holden, 
j.  m.  schaeberle, 
Charles  Burckhaltek. 


NOTICES   FROM   THE   LICK   OBSERVATORY. 


PrKPARKD   by   MEMnERS  OF  THE   STAFF. 


Dark  Transit  of  the  III  Satellite  of  Jupitek. 

The  third  satellite  was  observed  as  a  dark  body  on  the  disc  of 
Jupiter  on  the  evening  of  SepL  2d.  The  tnnsit  was  nearly  over 
before  the  planet  could  be  seen,  and  the  observations  were  mu 
interrupted  by  clouds. 

The  satellite  was  visible  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  north  equator 
ial  belt,  partly  on  the  belt  and  partly  on  the  bright  equatorial  region. 
It  was  very  dark— darker  than  the  small  dark  spots  on  the  north  belt 
following.  The  following  measures  were  made  of  its  position  on  I 
disc  of  Jupiter. 

Sidereal  time,  ly*  39"  distance  from  south  pole=26".o  (») 
"  "     17    43  "  "    north     "  =19.7(2) 

It  was  first  seen  at   i?""  25".     Below  are  the  most  important 


notes : 


17'' 48°.     Still  dark, 
size  and  depth  of  color. 
17"  S3"'     Still  dark; 


It  is  exactly  like  the  small  dark  spots  q 
(Seeing  =  1.) 
perhaps  a  little  smaller. 
It  is  paler  and  smaller  than  the  dark  spots.' 
Ill  is  very  small,  but  still  dark. 
17'' 59".     Still  dark,  and  very  small;  about  one-fifth  the  diitne 
ter  of  its  shadow. 


17' 55" 
17' 57" 


18" 


A  verv  small  dark  speck. 
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iS*"  2".     Excessively  small  and  dark. 

18*4°'.     A  very  small  dark  speck  near  p.  limb. 

iS""  e".  It  is  lost;  but  almost  instantly  the  pale  round  disc  of 
the  satellite  appeared  in  relief  on  the  planet. 

18''  S°'.  Looking  carefully,  there  is  a  tiny  dark  speck  at  the  Jol- 
lowing  edge  of  the  satellite. 

18''  9"".  The  disc  of  III  is  quite  white,  and  the  dark  speck  has 
vanished.     The  satellite  is  whiter  and  brighter  than  the  limb. 


After  the  satellite  had  emerged  from  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  no  spot 
could  be  seen  on  it  with  any  power.  (Seeing  =  3.)  It  was  much 
brighter  than  any  portion  of  the  planet. 

The  important  point  in  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  these 
dark  transits  will  be  to  keep  a  close  watch  of  the  satellite  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  transition  from  light  to  dark,  and  vice  versa;  for  upon 
ihis  point  hinges  the  true  e.tpianaiion  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  appearance  at  the  time  of  this  transition  was  the  same  in 
:he  case  of  Satellites  IV  (Aug.  13)  and  III,  except  that  for  III  the 
:hange  occurred  some  time  before  reaching  the  limb  (as  in  all  my 
previous  observations  of  it). 

At  a  certain  point  the  dark  satellite  begins  to  diminish  in  size — 
jetting  smaller  and  apparently  remaining  stationary.  The  appear- 
ince  is  as  if  the  satellite  were  slipping  out  from  under  some  obscur- 
ing medium,  which  could  only  be  seen  when  on  the  satellite,  and 
which  grows  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  satellite  leaves  it,  until  it  is 
finally  crowded  off  at  the  following  edge.  These  remarks  refer  only 
;o  the  end  of  the  dark  transit,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
af  witnessing  the  beginning  of  such  a  transit  at  any  time  with  the 
twdve-inch. 

Any  observations  of  these  dark  transits  are  very  valuable ;  for 
it  will  be  through  the  accumulation  and  discussion  of  such  obscrva- 
lions  that  this  remarkable  phenomenon  will  be  explained. 

Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for  members  of  the  A.  S.  P.  possessing 
iven  small  telescopes  to  contribute  something  of  value.  They  should 
frequently  examine  Jupiter  during  the  transit  of  any  of  his  moons, 
especially  in  transit  of  IV  and  III. 

//  is  Just  as  important  to  know  that  they  were  not  dark  or  black 
iuring  transit ;  and  therefore  all  records  of  non-dark  transits  are 
valuable. 

Of  these  satellites,  I  frequently  transits  as  a  dusky  spot,  but  not 
lijack.    Ill  have  never  seen  dark,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  observations 


black.    II 
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of  it  as  a  dark  spot.    Ill  and  IV  transit  as  dark  or  black  spots,  mott, 
frequently  than  would  be  supposed. 

'I^e  following  were  the  obser>'ations  of  the  satellite  as  it  left  the 
planet : 

Internal  contact 7"  19"  2i*  Mt.  Hamilton  la  t 

One-half  off 7    ai      5    "  "  " 

External  contact 7    '5    55     "  "  " 

According  to  American  Ephemeris,  the  egress  should  have  beea 
at  7''  26.7*",  Mt  Hamilton  m.  t.  E.  E.  E 

Mt.  Hamilton,  Sept.  3.  1890. 

Dark  Transits  of  Jupiter-s  First  Satellite. 

A  dark  transit  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  August  23d.  As  this  was  a  public  night  at  the  Observatory,  it  was 
not  possible  to  observe  the  phenomenon  properly ;  but  from  such 
views  as  were  obtained  from  time  to  time  with  the  thirty-six-inch 
equatorial,  the  satellite,  which  near  the  limb  of  Jupittr  appeared  as 
a  bright  white  sjxjt,  reached  equality  of  brightness  with  the  surface 
of  the  planet  at  about  one-fifth  of  its  [lath  on  the  disc  from  the  limb, 
and  near  the  center  of  the  disc  appeared  as  a  round  pale,  grayish_ 
spot.     At  egress  the  order  of  appearances  was  reversed. 

The  satellite  traversed  the  northern  half  of  the  white  equator 
zone.     Its  shadow,  which  was  projected  on  the  same  belt,  was  | 
fectly  black. 

Almost  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  in  the  transit  of 
first  satellite  on  August  30th.  J.  E.  K. 


A  Possible  Explanation  of  the  Dark  Transits  or  the 
LiTES  OF  Jupiter. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  dark  transits  of  Jupittr's  satel 
lites  are  among  the  most  puzzling  in  the  solar  system,  and  any  ex- 
planation which  does  not  do  violence  to  known  natural  laws,  and  is 
within  the  bounds  of  ordinary  probability,  must  be  regarded  as  entitled 
to  some  amount  of  consideration.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I 
wish  to  present  the  following  as,  at  least,  a  possible  explanation. 

The  principal  facts  to  be  accounted  for  are  these : 

1.  In  ordinary  transits,  the  satellite  is  bright  when  projected  u; 
the  surface  ol  Jupiter  near  the  limb,  and  is  usually  lost  sight  of  when 
it  reaches  the  central  parts  of  the  disc. 

2.  Occasionally  the  satellite  appears  darker  than  the  surface 
Jupiter  when  in  uansa,  even  vrhen  projected  on  the  brightest 
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the  disc,  and  the  depth  of  shade  may  be  very  considerable,  as  a 
tellitc  has  often  been  mistaken  for  its  shadow.     On  leaving  the 

c,  the  satellite  nevertheless  appears  quite  bright  when  projected 
gainst  the  sky. 

3.  Dark  transits  of  satellites  increase  in  frequency  with  the  order 
of  distance  from  the  primary,  being  more  common  for  the  outer  satel- 
lites than  for  the  inner  ones. 

4.  The  phenomena  are  irregular  in  occurrence,  and  therefore  not 
predictable. 

It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  body  of  Jupiter  is  still  intensely 
heated,  possibly  to  a  point  approaching  self-luminosity.  Almost  all 
observed  facts  support  this  view.  An  argument  which  has  been 
made  against  it, — that  the  greatest  activity  of  Jupiter  is  manifested 
in  the  regions  which  are  most  exposed  to  solar  radiations, — is  not 
entitled  to  any  weight,  since  the  sun  itself,  which  does  not  derive  its 
heat  from  external  sources,  exhibits  the  same  excess  of  activity  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  equator.  Accepting  then  this  view  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Jupiter,  there  must  be  a  considerable  heat  radiation  from  the 
planet,  which  doubtless  affects,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  the  satellites. 

When  a  satellite  is  projected  upon  the  central  portion  of  Jupiter's 
^sc,  it  is  usually  invisible.  This  indicates  an  albedo  which  is  sur- 
prising in  a  small  non-luminous  body,  and  points  to  an  unusual  con- 
dition of  things  on  its  surface. 

Let  us  now  suppose  what  is  certainly  extremely  probable,  that 
the  satellite  is  a  cold,  hard  body  with  an  albedo  not  greater  than  that 
of  ordinary  rock;  and  further,  what  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
the  satellites  are  surrounded  by  atmospheres  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  aqueous  vapor.  In  support  of  the  last  supposition,  may  be 
mentioned  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Vogel,  who  saw  traces 
of  the  great  absorption  band  which  characterizes  the  spectrum  of 
Jupiter  in  the  spectra  of  the  satellites.  •  Then  the  water  which,  in 
the  absence  of  internal  heat,  and  at  the  great  distance  of  the  satel- 
lite from  the  sun,  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  froren, 
and  remain  fixed  upon  the  surface,  would  be  vaporized  by  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  central  planet.  Hence,  we  should  have  the  satel- 
lite surrounded  by  clouds  in  the  same  manner  as  Jupiter  itself,  and 
the  albedos  of  the  two  bodies  would  be  equal.  It  would  seem  that, 
considering  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere  which  so  small  a 


*  1  have  Doi  been  able  to  ntiffactorily  verify  Uus  obtervaiioii  myicir. 
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body  would  possess,  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  is  not  in  excess  of  the  supply  which  we  may  well  sujf 
pose  to  be  actually  afforded  by  the  planet 

In  the  case  of  the  outer  satellites  especially,  we  can,  however, 
readily  conceive  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  planet  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  cold  of  space.  The  cloud  layers  arc,  there- 
fore, in  unstable  equilibrium,  and  at  any  moment  some  accidemil 
disturbance  would  determine  a  general  precipitation  on  the  side  far- 
thest from  the  source  of  heat,  thereby  reducing  the  albedo  of  the 
satellite  from  its  greatest  value,  that  of  pure  white  clouds,  to  a  much 
lower  one,  which  would  have  as  its  minimum  that  of  the  surface  of 
the  satellite  itself.  If  at  such  a  time  the  satellite  should  be  pro- 
jected on  the  disc  of  Jupiftr,  we  should  have  the  phenomenon  of  a 
dark  transit.  Such  transits  would  evidently  be  characterized  by  xd 
irregularity  which  is  actually  a  feature  of  their  occurrence. 

The  brightness  of  the  satellite  after  it  has  left  the  disc  is  not 
prising,  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  two  surfaces  which  are  not  actually  in  contact  It  is 
quite  likely  that  a  very  considerable  difference  could  exist  under  the 
circumstances  of  a  transit  without  attracting  notice.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  detected  by  careful  photometric  comparisons  immediately 
after  the  satellite  had  passed  off  the  disc 

If  the  satellites  should  be  found  to  rotate  in  such  a  manner  as 
always  to  present  the  same  side  to  Jupiter,  the  explanation  here  sug- 
gested might  recjuire  modification,  although  it  would  not  necessarily 
be  false.  It  will  probably  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  evidence 
of  such  a  law  of  rotation  is  at  present  very  slight.  J.  E.  K. 


StJl^^ 


On   thk  Explanation 


OF  THE   Dark 
Satellites. 


Transits  of   Jcpitek, 


The  recent  numbers  of  the  Publications  A.  S.  P.  have  had  arti- 
cles by  Messrs.  Keeler,  Barnard  and  Hill  on  the  dark  transits  of 
Jupiter's  satellites.  These  articles  refer  both  to  observations  and  to 
possible  explanations  of  the  phenomena.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
simplest  way  of  accounting  for  these  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  albedo  of  Jupiter  is  0.62,  and  the  albedos  of  the  satellite 
are,  respectively:  I,  0.22;  II,  0.27;  III,  0.14;  IV,    0.08. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  define 

...    light  reflected   per  unit-area 

\.\%Vv\.  Tttwdd  per  unit-area 
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I  The  "light  received  per  unit-area"  is  the  same  for  /upiter  and 
■or  the  four  satellites,  and  the  albedos  are  proportional  lo  the  mean 
mtfrifisu  brilliancits  (the  average  brightness  per  unit  of  area),  and 
■nay  be  taken  as  measures  of  these  brilliancies.  That  is,  we  may 
bssume  the  numerical  expression  of  the  average  intrinsic  brilliancies 
■o  be  0.62,  0.22,  0.27,  0.14,  0.08  for  Jupiter  and  for  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
■cspectively. 

r       In  my  view,  the  whole  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  bright 
and  of  dark  transits  depends  upon  the  contrast  between  the  bright- 
ness of  the  satellite  («,  for  example)  and  that  of  the  particular  part 
of  the  planet  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  projected  (A,  B,  C  .  .  .  . 
Bor  example). 

I       Suppose  a  satellite  of  intrinsic  brightness  a  to  approach  the  limb. 
Ht  is  visible  against  the  sky,  because  a  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
Bntrinsic  brightness  of  the  sky.     It  comes  to  a  part  of  the  limb  of 
\J'ufiter  where  the  brightness  is  A.     If  a  is  much  brighter  than  A, 
hhcn  the  satellite  appears  bright  on  a  relatively  dark  background.    If 
b  :^  A,  then  the  satellite  is  invisible.     If  a  is  much  fainter  than  A 
nand  if  the  disc  of  the  satellite  is  of  sufficient  angular  dimensions  in 
■the  particular  telescope  employed),  then  the  satellite  appears  dark  on 
la  bright  background.     As  the  satellite  successively  crosses  other  re- 
gions of  the  planet,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  other  phenomena  arise  which  are 
,  to  be  explained  according  to  the  principles  just  given. 
I       The  angular  diameters  of  the  satellites  are  about — I,  i''.o8;   II, 
o'.Qi  ;  III,  i".54;  IV,  i".28  ;  I  and  II  being  somewhat  the  smaller, 
and,  therefore,  the  least  likely  to  be  seen  dark  on  a  bright  back- 
ground, on  this  account  alone. 
L        I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  of  observation  that  black  transits  of  II 
"have  seldom  been  recorded ;  that  those  of  I  are  comparatively  rare ; 
while  III,  and  es[>ecially  IV,  are  frequently  seen  dark  in  transit.     It 
kapp>ears  to  me  that  the  whole  explanation  of  the  matter  lies  in  bring- 
ling  the  foregoing  facts  together.     The  explanation  has  nothing  novel 
labout  it,  as  it  is  essentially  that  of  Klein*  and  of  YouNC.t 
I        I  have  made  an  (approximate)   determination  of  the  intrinsic 
'brightness  of  various  parts  of  the  disc  of  Jupiter  which  may  have 

some  interest  in  this  conneclion. 
L        On  July  8,  1890,  at  13*'  3'°  P.  s.  t.,  I  took  an  enlarged  picture  of 
\  Jupiter,  which  was  again   enlarged,  so  that  the  polar  axis  of  the 
I  planet  was  1.55  inches  long.     A  paper  print  from  this  latter  nega- 
Itive  was  cut  in  two  along  the  polar  axis,  and  the  different  tints  along 
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with  a  carefully  prepared  ph 
BuRNHAM,  which  was  graduated 


the  line  of  section  were  compared 
graphic  wedge,  lent  to  me  by  Mr. 
into  thirteen  grades. 

The  wedge  was  a  photographed  paper  copy  of  a  drawing  in  indiS 
ink,  in  which  the  first  grade  had  one  wash  of  color;  the  second,  two 
washes;  the  third,  three,  etc* 

The  darker  the  paper-print  of  Jupiter  (and  the  graded  scale)  the" 
brighter  was  the  corresponding  area  of  the  planet.     Beginning  at 
one  pole  I  matched  the  paper-print  of  the  planet  with  the  grades  of 
the  scale,  as  follows : 


0.00  to  0.09 

nches : 

matches 

grade  i 

0.09  to  0.25 

(( 

(f 

3 

0.25  to  0.33 

i( 

u 

6 

0,33  to  0.42 

i( 

<f 

3 

0.42  to  0.54 

11 

II 

'3  + 

0.54  to  0.65 

<i 

II 

3 

0.65  to  0.87 

«i 

II 

5 

0.87  to  1.02 

t< 

tl 

4 

1.02  to  1. 10 

ti 

II 

«3  + 

1. 10  to  1.40 

u 

II 

4 

1.40  to  1.55 

« 

II 

I 

Leaving  out  of  account  all  consideration  of  the  errors  of  the 
method  of  comparison  and  of  the  errors  of  the  photographic  wedge, 
it  follows  that  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  (photographically)  of  some  por- 
tions of  Jupiter's  disc  is  at  least  thirteen  times  as  great  as  the  in- 
trinsic brilliancy  of  the  limbs  (photographic).  It  is  probably,  in  fact, 
even  greater  than  this. 

The  difference  of  the  visual  intrinsic  brilliancies  is  by  no  means 
so  large,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  brightest  parts  of  Jufi- 
ter's  disc  are  ten  limes  as  bright  as  the  limbs.  We  know  that  the 
satellites  ol  Jupiter  in  transit  often  api>ear  bright  near  the  limbs,  and 
this  will  give  us  an  approximate  measure  of  the  brightness  of  the 
limbs,  and  hence  of  the  brightness  of  the  most  brilliant  portions. 
Taking  the  numerical  expressions  of  the  albedos  to  be  the  measures 
of  intrinsic  brilliancies,  we  know  that  the  limbs  of  Jupiter  are  so^n^ 
times  less  bright  than  0.08  (because  Satellite  IV  sometimes  appeals 
bright  when  it  is  projected  on  Jupiter  near  the  limbs).     Let  us  sup- 


*  It  i&  known  ihal  owinE  to  the  small  "  range  in  sen«tLiveneM "  of  pUtes,  ft  wed^  K 
pared  will  give  et\u&t  gracUtioui  of  light  over  a  «inall  distance  only;  and  that  thr  point  c 
ftCAlc  where  the  grades  repT««efa  «^^a\  v^^v\Qws\s%WwA.vini3(  the  eapovure-iimc* 
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pose  the  brightness  of  the  limb  to  be  0.07.  Ten  times  this  bright- 
ness would  be  expressed  by  0.70.  The  average  brightness  oi  Jupiter 
is  expressed  by  0.62,  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  our  estimates  are 
lOt  extravagant. 

From  the  table  above,  it  follows  that  much  of  Jupiter's  surface 
IS  not  more  than  three  or  four  times  as  bright  as  the  limbs ;  or,  nu- 
merically, three  or  four  times  0.07  =--0.21  or  0.2S.  On  a  back- 
ground of  brightness  0.21  or  0.38  a  satellite  of  brightness  0.22 
(Satellite  I)  or  0,27  (Satellite  II)  would  usually  be  lost.  There  is 
not  sufficient  contrast  to  make  it  appear  either  as  dark  or  bright.  If, 
however,  any  of  the  satellites  chanced  to  fall  on  the  brightest  regions 
of  the  planet  (brightness  ^  0.70  or  greater),  they  would  certainly 
appear  as  dark  bodies,  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  only  reason  why 
dark  transits  of  II  are  not  recorded  (so  far  as  I  know),  is  because 
they  have  not  been  looked  for  with  the  proper  instruments  and 
precautions. 

The  preceding  explanation  appears  to  me  to  account  for  the  facts 
as  well  as  the  meager  numerical  data  will  allow,  and  to  have  an 
advantage  in  that  it  calls  for  no  assumptions  whatever.  No  collec- 
tion of  past  observations  of  dark  transits  can  throw  any  material 
light  on  the  question ;  but  future  observations  of  phenomena  of  the 
sort  will  be  of  value,  if  they  give  numerical  estimates  of  the  brightness 
of  the  backgrounds  on  which  the  satellites  are  projected. 

Ik  E.  S.   H. 


HortK  ON  THE  Opposition  of  Mars,  1890. 


The  ver)'  severe  weather  of  1889-90  lasted  unusually  late  into 
Ifie  spring,  and  the  season  of  excellent  nights  hardly  began  before 
late  July  or  early  August.  By  this  time  Mars  was  too  distant  from 
the  earth  and  too  low  in  the  west  to  be  well- observed.  All  available 
opportunities  were  utilized  in  the  early  parts  of  the  opposition,  and 
the  planet  was  regularly  followed  during  June,  July  and  August. 
Experiments  were  tried  with  colored  glasses,  with  diminished  aper- 
tures, etc,  all  with  small  success.  Many  photographs  ol  Mars  were 
made,  but  none  of  any  real  excellence. 

Drawings  of  the  planet  were  made  on  April  3d,  9th,  12th,  26th, 
30th,  May  3d,  nth,  15th,  i8th,  21st,  2sth,  June  5th,  6th,  July  6th, 
August  5th  and  6th.  In  making  these  drawings  three  observers  usu- 
ally took  part.  E.  S.  H.  and  J.  E.  K.  always  saw  the  canals  as  dark, 
broad,  somewhat  diffused  bands.  In  bad  vision  they  were  drawn  in 
this  way  by  J.  M.  S.  also.     Under  good  conditions,  however,  the 
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latter  observer  described  them  as  narrow  lines,  a  second  of  arc  or 
in  width. 

On  April  1 2th  J.  M.  S.  saw  two  of  the  canals  doubled.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  the  observations  of  Professor  Schiapareui 
have  been  verified  by  this  observer,  both  as  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
canals  and  as  to  their  duplication.  The  positions  of  most  of  Pro- 
fessor ScHiAPARELLi's  canals  have  been  verified  by  some  one  of  us. 

The  mystery  still  remains  why  two  observers  should  agree  in 
their  own  observations,  and  should  disagree  with  a  third  and  with 
the  discoverer  of  these  phenomena.  A  remark  by  Mr.  KtEi 
{Publ.  A.  S.  P.,  vol.  II,  p.  165),  with  regard  to  the  color-correcl 
of  the  large  telescope  and  its  effect  on  the  seeing  of  faint  planetarr 
markings,  throws  a  little  light  on  this  question,  but  fails  to  explain 
how  three  observers  of  experience,  viewing  the  same  object,  with  the 
same  instrument,  at  the  same  time,  can  obtain  such  differing  impres- 
sions. A  review  of  the  observations  oi  Mars  in  1888  shows  that 
the  same  observers  differed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  at  that 
time ;  and  an  examination  of  the  drawings  of  E.  S.  H.  from  1875  *  to 
1890  shows  that  this  observer  has  always  drawn  the  canals  in  one 
and  the  same  manner.  Letters  from  Professor  Schiapakelli  say 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  twelve  or  fifteen  excellent  draw- 
ings during  1890,  which  confirm  his  previous  discoveries,  and  whidi 
even  extend  the  area  over  which  the  doubling  of  the  canals  takes 
place.  E.  S.  H.,  J.  M.  S.,  J.  E.  K. 


The  Future  of  Steluvr  Photography. 

[Extnct  from  a  Leiter  written  in  i8s7  lo  Wm.  Mitchsll  by  C.  P.  BoirD.f] 

"  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  attempt  to  photograph  the  fixed 
stars  by  their  own  light  has  been  made  nowhere  else,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date ;  the  rumor  of  a  daguerreotype  of  a  nebula  made  in  Italy 
some  years  since  was  unfounded. 

"About    seven   years   since   (July    17th,    1850)    Mr.   WhippU 
obtained    daguerreoty[>e   impressions   from   the   image   of  a  Zyr 
formed  in  the  focus  of  the  Great  Equatorial,  and  subsequently  from 
Castor,  thus  establishing  a  simple  but  not  uninteresting   fact— the 
possibility  of  such  an   achievement,     On  these   occasions  a  long 
exposure  of  one  or  two  minutes  was  required  before  the  plate  was 


*  Sec  M/moirrs  courmnfi  tit.  ptMilit  f»r  I'  AcatUmit  Rvf^U  dr  B*itif»t, 
fig*.  1-5  (1875  Jane-.\agu>t). 

f  ProfciiorGEoiiGB  PiiiLLirs  BoHowas  then  AssiitAot  in  the  H«n-anl  College 
The  exuact  gWen  above  wa&Vuttd\^  cnnnxuuacaifAVy)  ^\i  deu^terft. 
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^^ncted  upon  by  the  light,  and  in  this  interval  the  irregularities  of  the 
^■Munich  clock-work  were  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
images,  while  the  smaller  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  would  not 
'take'  at  all. 

"  For  some  years  after,  Mr.  Whipple  gave  his  attention  to  pho- 
tographs of  the  moon  and  sun,  and  the  stars  were  left  to  themselves. 
^BCut  improvements  in  the  art  progressed  rapidly;  the  preparations 
^Birere  more  sensitive ;  the  artists  had  acquired  more  exjwrience.  At 
^Hthe  same  time  the  principle  of  the  spring-governor  had  been  thor- 
^Boughly  tested,  and  found  to  supply  a  great  desideratum  in  imparting  a 
"^sidereal  motion  to  the  telescope,  incomparably  more  uniform  than  that 
attained  by  the  Munich  mechanism.  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black 
recommenced  their  trials  on  star  images  (taken  by  the  collodion  pro- 
cess) in  March  of  the  present  year,  and  they  are  still  in  progress. 
The  expense  of  time,  chemicals,  etc,  is  far  more  considerable  than 
e  would  have  anticipated — each  night,  in  fact,  opens  new  vistas 
uiring  exploration.  The  field  for  experiment  is  loo  vast  to  be  at 
ce  occupied,  even  if  we  were  provided  with  unlimited  means.  But 
;he  results  already  obtained  in  the  disconnected  attempts  we  have 
;hus  far  been  enabled  to  make  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  sug- 
it  possibilities  in  the  future  which  one  can  scarcely  trust  himself  to 
speculate  upon.  Could  another  step  in  advance  be  taken  equal  to 
that  gained  since  1850,  the  consequences  could  not  fail  of  being  of 
incalculable  importance  in  Astronomy. 

"The  same  object,  a  Lyra,  which  in  1850  required  100  sec- 
onds to  impart  its  image  to  the  plate,  and  even  then  imperfectly,  is 
now  photographed  instantaneously  with  a  symmetrical  disc,  perfectly 
fit  for  exact  micrometer  measurements.  We  then  were  confined  to 
a  dozen  or  two  of  the  brightest  stars,  whereas  now  we  take  all  that 
are  visible  to  the  naked  ej'e.  Even  from  week  to  week  we  can  dis. 
tinguish  decided  progress. 

"  Of  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  method  you  will  scarcely 
form  a  correct  idea  without  witnessing  for  yourself,  which  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  do  before  long. 

"  On  a  fine  night  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  accomplished, 
with  entire  exemption  from  the  trouble,  ve.vation  and  fatigue  that 
seldom  fail  to  attend  upon  ordinary  observations,  is  astonishing.  The 
plates,  once  secured,  can  be  laid  by  for  future  study  by  daylight  and 
at  leisure.  The  record  is  there,  with  no  room  for  doubt  or  mistake 
as  to  its  fidelity.  As  yet,  however,  we  obtain  images  only  from  stars 
to  the   sixth   magnitude  inclusive.     To  be  ot  esseTvVva\  ^feWxtt  vo 
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Astronomy,  it  is  indispensable  that  great  improvements  be  yet  made, 
and  these  1  feel  sure  will  not  be  accomplished  without  a  deal  ol 
experimenting. 

"  But  could  we  but  press  the  matter  on,  we  should  soon  be  able 
to  say  what  we  can  and  what  we  cannot  accomplish  in  stellar  pho- 
tography. The  latter  limits  we  certainly  have  not  yet  reached.  Ai 
present  the  chief  object  of  attention  must  be  to  improve  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plates,  to  which,  I  am  assured  by  high  authorities  in 
chemistry,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  be  put  in  point  of  theon'. 
Suppose  we  are  able  finally  to  obtain  pictures  of  seventh-magnitude 
stars.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  on  somt  lofty  moutitain  and 
in  a  purtr  atmosphere,  we  might,  with  the  same  telescope,  include  the 
eighth-magnitude.  To  increase  the  size  of  the  telescope  three-fold 
in  aperture  is  a  practicable  thing,  if  the  money  can  be  found.  This 
would  increase  the  brightness  of  the  stellar  images,  say,  eight-fold, 
and  we  should  be  able  then  to  photograph  all  the  stars  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  magnitude  inclusive.  'ITiere  is  nothing,  then,  so  extrav- 
agant in  predicting  a  future  application  of  photography  to  stellar 
Astronomy  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  It  is,  even  at  this  moment, 
simply  a  question  of  finding  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  t 
make  the  telescope  with  and  to  keep  up  the  experiments. 

"  What  more  admirable  method  can  be  imagined  for  the  studv 
of  the  orbits  of  the  fixed  stars  and  for  resolving  the  problem  of  iheii 
annual  parallax  than  this  would  be,  if  we  could  obtain  the  impres- 
sions of  the  telescopic  stars  to  the  tenth  magnitude?  Consider,  too, 
that  groups  of  ten,  or  fifty  even,  if  so  many  occur  in  the  compass  of 
the  field,  will  be  taken  as  quickly  as  one  alone  would  be — perhaps 
in  a  few  seconds  only — and  each  mapped  out  with  unimpeachable 
accuracy. 

"  I  have  not  alluded  to  two  important  features  in  stellar  photc^- 
raphy.  One  is  that  the  intensity  and  size  of  the  images,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  plate  has  been 
exixjsed,  measures  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  The  other 
point  is  that  the  measurements  of  distances  and  angles  of  position  of 
the  double  stars  from  tlie  plates  we  have  ascertained,  by  many  trials 
on  our  earliest  impressions,  to  be  as  exact  as  the  best  micrometric 
work.  Our  subsequent  pictures  are  much  more  perfect,  and  should 
do  belter  still."    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Harvakd  Cot.LKGK  OiisKRVATORV,  i8s7,  July  6. 
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Relation  between  the  Colors  and  the  Haonitudes  of  the 
Binary  Stars. 
In  1880  I  printed  a  note  on  a  relation  between  the  colors  and 
magnitudes  of  the  components  of  binary  stars,*  in  which  I  showed 
that  when  every  known  case  of  binary  stars  of  known  colors  was  con- 
sidered : 

I.  The  components  of  the  122  binar>'  stars,  where  the  compo- 
nents are  of  the  same  color,  differ  in  magnitude,  on  the  average,  only 
o"'.5. 

II.  Thecomponentsof  the  40  binary  stars,  where  the  components 
of  different  colors,  differ  in  magnitude,  on  the  average,  2"'.4. 

r,  W.  M.  PiERsON  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Society 
an  interesting  pajser  on  this  subject,!  which  has  led  nie  to  re  examine 
the  table  which  is  printed  in  my  paper.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Bitrn- 
HAM,  1  have  extracted  from  his  "General  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars"  (which  will  probably  be  printed  as  Volume  II  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  the  Lick  Observatory)  the  distances  of  the  components  A 
and  B  of  each  pair  of  binary  stars  of  the  two  classes  named,  I,  when 
A  and  B  are  of  like  color ;  II,  when  A  and  B  are  of  different  colors. 
Omitting  the  case  of  6 1  Cygni,  I  find  that  the  average  distance  for 
class  I  is  about  i".3,  while  the  average  distance  for  class  II  is  about 
a".  J.  It  would  seem,  then,  at  least  possible,  that  the  similarity  of 
the  estimates  of  colors  of  the  stars  A  and  B  for  class  I  might  arise, 
on  the  average,  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  any  difference  of 
tint  in  stars  so  close  together  as  1",  while  the  differences  of  color 
distinguished  in  the  components  of  stars  of  class  II  might  be  largely 
due  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  wider  separation  (2". 3  on  the  average), 
which  would  at  least  tend  to  make  estimations  of  tint  more  trust- 
worthy. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  a  physiological  peculiarity  of  the 
human  eye  to  estimate /<»"«/ stars  more  blue  than  they  really  are.  It 
is  also  certain  that  unequal  binary  stars  (where  the  component  A  is 
much  brighter  than  B)  are  far  more  likely  to  be  discovered  when  the 
distance  is  2"  or  more  than  when  it  is  i".  Considering  these  two 
facts,  together  with  the  reasoning  which  I  have  given  on  page  468  of 
the  paper  I  have  cited  from  the  American  Journal  0/  Science,  I  am 
disposed  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  conclusions  of  that  paper  than  for- 
merly, and  I  think  these  facts  bear  on  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  PiERsON  also.  E.  S.  H. 


^—         t  PuNi, 


*  Amrricnm  Jfiumal ef  Scunctt  voL  xix,  June,  1S80,  p.  467. 
t  Puhlkaliaiu  A.  S.  P.,  vol.  !i,  No.  9,  p.  loj. 
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Bright  Meteor  Seen  September  io,  1890. 

lExtnict  rram  a  Private. Letter.] 

*  *  *  "This  evening,  at  10:15  o'clock,  a  beautiful  meteor 
passed  overhead,  tending  west  There  were  four  colors  plainly  visible- 
green,  violet,  white  and  red.  'Ilie  heavens  had  the  appearance  of 
bright  moonlight  The  light  lasted  probably  twenty  or  twenty-five 
seconds.  The  trail  of  light  left  seemed  to  have  a  cloudy  appearance, 
and  gradually  disappeared.  The  stone  ceased  to  give  light  at  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon,  I  should  judge.  There 
was  a  soft,  rustling  sound,  like  the  wave  of  a  piece  of  silk  through 
the  air. 

"  Hoping  that  this  bit  of  information  may  be  of  use  to  science, 
I  am,  "  Yours  truly,  H.  E.  Witherspoon, 

Ft.  Jones,  Siskiyou  County,  Cal.,  September  10,  1890. 
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Lancaster's  List  of  Observatories  and  Astronomers,  etc 

M.  Lancaster  has  just  printed  the  third  edition  (1890)  of  his 
very  useful  and  accurate  Liste  giniralt  d<s  Obitrvatoires  et  des  Astro- 
Homes,  des  Socictes  et  des  Revues  astronomiques.  For  each  observ-fl 
atory  (Section  1)  there  is  given  the  name,  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  title,  etc.,  of  the  last  publication,  and  a  list  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed as  astronomers,  computers,  etc.  Section  II  contains  short 
but  excellent  accounts  of  the  principal  astronomical  societies;  while 
Section  III  gives  similar  accounts  of  such  institutions  as  the  French 
Bureau  of  Longitude,  the  English  and  American  Nautical  Almana<^| 
Offices,  etc  Section  IV  is  devoted  to  astronomical  journals.  Sec- 
tion V  gives  the  addresses,  etc.  of  astronomers  not  regularly  era- 
ployed  in  observatories,  amateurs,  etc;  and  Section  VI  gives  similar 
data  relating  to  the  leading  constructors  of  instruments.  A  complete 
index  of  names  concludes  this  very  convenient  volume  of  147  pages. 


Number    of    Observers    and    Computers    Emploved    in    thi 
Leading  Observatories. 


1 


From  the  work  just  mentioned  I  have  extracted  the  following 
data  relatinj;  to  the  number  of  persons  regularly  employed  in  astro- 
nomical work — either  in  observations  or  calculations  : 

(The  Lick  Observatory  has  five  astronomers.)  The  following- 
named  observatories  have  five  or  more  regularly  employed : 
Algiers  (5),  Besanjon  (8),  Bordeaux  (6),  Brussels  (8),  Cape  of  Go 
Hope  (7),  Cordoba  (5},  Greenwich  (about  20),  Grignon  (5),  Harvard 
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lege  Observatory  (36),  La  Plata  (7),  Leipzig  {9),  Lisbon  (5), 
Madrid  (6),  Marseilles  (7),  Mount  Hamilton  (5),  Melbourne  (8), 
Meudon  (7),  Mexico  (6),  Naples  (5),  Nice  (8),  Oxford  (5). 
Palermo  (6),  Paris  (17  astronomers  and  many  computers),  Pots- 
dam (7),  Pulkowa  (16),  Rio  Janeiro  (16),  Rome  (6),  Santiago  de 
Chile  (5),  Tacubaya  (5),  Touiouse  (5),  Vienna  (7),  Washington  (7 
observers,  3  computers,  9  naval  officers;  total  19).  E.  S.  H. 


^l«T 


The  British  Astronomical  SociETy. 


"To  the  Editor  of  the  [London]  Times.- 

"  Sir  :  May  I  ask  that  you  would  call  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers to  the  establishment  of  a  new  astronomical  society  ? 

"  It  has  been  long  felt  that,  admirably  as  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  has  always  fulfilled  its  functions,  it  did  not  supply  the  wants 
of  many  who  were  yet  greatly  interested  in  astronomy.  The  sub- 
scription is  too  high,  and  the  majority  of  papers  too  advanced  for 
many;  whilst  as  yet  ladies  are  not  admitted  as  Fellows.  And,  further, 
the  work  of  organizing  and  directing  amateur  observers  in  astronom- 
ical observations  lies  quite  outside  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society.  A  society  is  therefore  now  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  the  more  thorough  co-operation 
of  astronomical  observers  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  having  a  much  lower  subscription  and  a  less  advanced  charac- 
ter than  the  older  society,  it  may  meet  the  need  of  very  many  who 
found  themselves  precluded  from  joining  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  Great  care  will  be  taken  that  the  new  society  in  no  way 
encroaches  on  the  s[>ecial  province  of  ihe  older  one,  to  which  it  may 
possibly  be  a  strength  as  a  training-ground  for  new  Fellows. 

Ir      "I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
I  "E.  Walter   Maunder. 

I     "Hyde-house,  Ulundi-road,  Blackheath,  August  14,  1890." 
Ho 
li. 


"The  following  constitute  the  Provisional  Commilice:  T.  W.  Backhouse, 

IR.A.S.,  Rev.   John    Bone.   l-.K.A.S.,    D.    Booth,  Miss    Brown,  G.  Calver, 

P.R.A.S..  G.  S.  Criswick.  F.R.A.S.,  G.  T.  Davis,  A.  M.  W.  Downing,  M.A., 

P.R.A.S.,  P.  F.  Duke.  F.R.A.S..  T.  G.   Elgcr,  F.R.A.S..  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin, 

I.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  W.  S.  Franks,  K.R.A.S.,  W.  H.  St.  Quinlin  Gage,  F.R.A..S., 

I^E.  Gore,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  N.  E.Green,  F.R.A.S.,  H.  Gratlan  Guinness, 

_  .D..  John  Haswell,  M.A..  D.C.L.,  H.   P.    Mollis.  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  R<n.   Y. 

Hewlett,  M.  A..  F.R.A.S.,  W.  Huggins,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Mrs.  Muggins, 

M.    Ingall,  F.R.A.S.,   Rev.  .S.J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S..  J.   Marvcy  Jones, 

F.R.A.S.,  S.  T.   Klein,  F.L..S.,  F.R..\.S,,  T.   Lewis,  F.R.A.S.,  Major  E.   E. 

larkwick,  F.R.A.S..  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.R..\.S.,  W,  H.   Maw.  F.R.A,.S., 
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Arthur  Mce.  F.R.A.S., 


K.k.A.S..  J.   A.   Wcstwo 
K.R.A.S.,  VV.  Schooling. 


S.  Monck,  M.A.,  F.R,A.S..  Captain  W 
lliver,  James  G.  Peine,  F.R.A.S.,  C.  L 
AS.,  G.  M.  Seabroke.  F.R.A.S.,  K.  J.  Tirnnt,'' 
F  R.A.S.,  Rev.  W.  R.  Waugh,  F.R.A..-?.,  and  A.  Stanley  Williams,  F.R.A.S.' 

"This  society  has  been  formed  to  secure  more  thorough  co 
operation  of  astronomical  observers  throughout  the  countrj-,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  many  who, 
though  taking  a  high  interest  in  Astronomy,  have  found  themselves 
jjrecluded  by  one  cause  or  another  from  joining  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society.     Its  leading  features  are  as  follows: 

"  Membership :  Open  to  all  persons  interested  in  .^stronomj-, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  J 

"  Headquarters :  To  be  fixed  in  London.  ■ 

"  Objects :  The  association  of  observers,  especially  the  possessors 
of  small  telescojjes,  for  mutual  help,  and  their  organization  in  the 
work  of  astronomical  observation.  The  circulation  of  current  astro- 
nomical information.  The  encouragement  of  a  popular  interest  in 
astronomy. 

"Methods :  The  arrangement  of  memoers  for  the  work  of  observ- 
ing in  sections  or  departments  of  observation,  under  experienced 
directors.  The  publication,  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  of  a  jour- 
nal containing  reports  of  the  society's  meetings  and  of  its  observing 
sections ;  papers  by  members ;  and  notes  on  current  Astronomy. 
The  holding  of  meetings,  not  only  in  I^ondon,  but  also  at  prov 
centers,  wherever  the  number  of  members  justifies  it  and  the 
bers  themselves  desire  it." 

Notice  concerning  the  Miscellaneous  Stars  Observed 
THE  Repsold  Meridian-Circle  of  the  Lick  Observatorv. 

The  meridian-circle  is  regularly  employed  by  Professor  Schae- 
BERLE  in  the  observation  of  stars,  of  which  a  list  has  been  given  in 
Piibl.  A.  S.  P.,  vol.  II,  p.  27. 

The  circle  is  also  employed  from  time  to  time  in  determining  the 
places  of  stars  used  for  comparisons  with  comets,  planets,  etc     For 
such  stars  provisional  places  are  derived  as  accurately  as  possible 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  constants  (refraction,  divisio^H 
error,  flexure,  etc.),  and  these  provisional  places,  if  published  now^^ 
may  be  of  use  to  other  observers. 

The  following  list  is  the  first  installment  of  such  observations.  It 
is  to  be  understood  as  giving  provisional  places  only.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion at  a  future  uvne  vo  W«\^  a!\  »\<Av  V\%vs,  ».(ver  revision,  into  a  cat- 
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of  miscellaneous  stars.  The  places  in  this  and  subsequent 
lists  of  the  sort  are  the  immediate  results  of  observation  reduced  to 

^■the  beginning  of  the  year  1900.  For  all  stars  of  the  Berliner 
Jahrbuch  the  jiroper  motion  as  given  in  that  work  is  applied.  All 
other  stars  are  reduced  without  proper  motion.  The  refraction  and 
other  constants  are  those  given  in  Vol.  I,  Publications  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  or  else  those  of  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch.  No  correc- 
tions for  division  are  here  applied.     The  separate  obsen'ations  are 

H  united  into  one  mean.  The  current  number  of  the  star  is  its  R.  A. 
for  1900  to  the  integral  second  neglecting  decimals,  written  as  a 
number  of  six  figures.  Thus,  a  star  whose  R.  A.  is  i''  24'"  i*.;  will 
have  the  number  01 2401;  one  whose  R.  A.  is  23"  7"  20',  the  num- 
ber 230720,  etc.  If  several  stars  should  chance  to  fall  on  the  same 
second,  they  will  be  distinguished  as  u,  b,  c,  etc.,  in  the  order  of 

^PS.  A.  for  1900.*  The  R.  A.  observations  are  strictly  differential  with 
the  B.  J.  system,  and,  in  general,  the  list  of  time-stars  between  +  15° 
and  —  10°  {Publ.  A.  S.  P.,  vol.  II,  p.  28)  is  employed.  The  dec), 
observations  are  sometimes  strictly  differential  with  the  B.  f.  system, 
but  occasionally  may  be  referred  to  the  nadir,  with   an  assumed 

_  latitude.  E.  S.  H. 


Gift  to  the  Lick   Observatory  from  Miss   Bruce,  of  New 

York  City. 

^1  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  a  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific,  has  presented  to  the  I.ick  Observalor)'  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  used  in  employing  a  computer  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the 
meridian  observations  made  at  Ann  Arbor  by  Professor  Schaeberle 
upon  the  double-stars  of  the  Positiones  Media  of  W.  Struve.  These 
observations  will  be  completed  here  and  published  by  the  Observ 
atory.  The  generosity  of  Miss  Bruce  enables  us  to  begin  the 
reductions  of  the  older  observations  at  once.  The  gift  is  a  portion 
of  Miss  Bruce's  Grant  in  Aid  of  Astronomical  Research,  and  was 
awarded  through  the  Harvard  College  Observator>\  E.  S.  H. 
Octolwr  21,  1890. 

*  Thi&  mcthud  has  the  advanuge  of  allowing  other  \\ax\  to  he  iniwrted  in  their  appropriate 
[places,  at  any  lime, without  disturblDg  the  sequence  uf  numbering.    Thus, one  and  the  same  star 
I  has  always  one  and  the  same  number.     As  a  striking  example  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  oppo- 
|wte  plan,  I  may  cite  the  Washingtou  Catalogue  of  Stars  for  1B60.  where  different  numb«n  are 
I  ftSkigned  to  the  same  star  in  different  editions.    Another  special  advantage  of  the  adopted  system 
of  numbering  is  that  when  the  place  of  a  star  is  quoted  for  an  epoch  different  from  the  catalofftle- 
[►ich,  OS  1910,  for  example,  the  number  of  the  star  then  gives  additional  and  useful  data — >.  r.. 
the  R.  A.  for  1900  and  the  (approximate)  variation  in  ten  years.    'i*he  plan  has  some  disadvan- 
tages also,  but  only  a  trial  of  it  can  determine  whether  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advan- 
(age*. 
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I.    List  of  Miscellaneous  Stars  Observed  with  the  Repsol 
Meridian-Circle  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

By  J,    M.    SCHAEBERLE. 


Rnuucs    Mum  <t 

N  amber. 

M.g. 

R.A.  1900. 

Dec.  1900. 

No.ofol 
K.A.iDe 

Epochs, 

<=-       ««oo  + 

thcStotMa«>ra>- 
•Icna:  |i«r»».>» 
•ftlbh  ilK  Sar  ML 

h       ID              s 

0    '        ■• 

n 

192200 

7-7 

19  22     0.48 

-S  56    4-3 

4-     4 

89.46 

S.D.  6.5151 

"9*337 

8-3 

'9  23  37-87 

—  6  22  43.0 

4-      4 

47 

6.5158 

192441 

8.5 

19  24  4'    33 

-5    7  47-0 

4-     4 

47 

S49S5 

'9*553 

8.4 

19  25  53.20 

-  5  5*  52-6 

5-     5 

48 

54989 

1 9261 5 

8.3 

19  36  15.45 

-5  19  42* 

6.     6 

48 

5-499* 

192805 

7.6 

19  28     5.69 

—  4  57  *7-4 

5.     6 

89 

SO 

-  5.5006 

192912 

8.5 

19  29  12.60 

-440    0.3 

4-     4 

47 

4.4843 

•9*955 

7.8 

19  29  55.68 

—  4  30  41.4 

4-      * 

47 

4.4846 

I93"6 

7.8 

19  31    16.18 

—  4  59  37-7 

t.      I 

49 

5  50*1 

1931*8 

7-5 

19  31   28.29 

-4  3«  '8.4 

4-     4 

46 

4-4855 

«93»S6 

8.0 

'9  3'  56-93 

-3  41  53-3 

3-     3 

89 

SO 

—  3-4649    . 

1932*8 

5-0 

19  32  28.98 

-4  5*  '4-3 

7.     7 

47 

<">"]  1 

193502 

6.8 

19  35    2. II 

—  5  40  39-4 

4-     4 

49 

5-5036  » 

193528 

7-5 

«9  35  28-37 

-4  15  52.6 

3-     4 

49 

4-4877    - 

193630 

7-7 

19  36  30-9* 

-4  3«  201 

8.     8 

47 

4-48831 

'93958 

8-3 

19  39  58.65 

-4  45  49  9 

6.     6 

89 

46 

—  4-4903  V 

I94'34 

7.8 

19  41  34-25 

—  3  54  *6.6 

4-     4 

48 

4  4916  -' 

194228 

7.8 

19  42  28.45 

-5  28  48.3 

4-     4 

48 

5-5060  J 

'94339 

7.8 

'9  43  39-43 

—  4  44  42.7 

8.     8 

47 

4-4926  , 

194418 

8.0 

19  44  18.79 

—  4  46  49.2 

5-     5 

47 

4-4936   ! 

'9453' 

6-5 

19  45  3I-20 

—  4  56  50. 1 

4-     4 

89 

48 

-  S-5075  - 

194802 

8.0 

1948     2.15 

—  4  49  53* 

6.     6 

47 

4-4960  I 

194857 

8.0 

19  48  57.46 

-5  '8  19.8 

7-     7 

47 

5-5099   ; 

195200 

8.2 

19  52    0.86 

—  4  57  no 

5-     5 

47 

S-5'*o  J, 

'95*38 

8.5 

19  53  38.61 

—  5  *7  IS-5 

S-     5 

48 

S.5.*4  1 

'95*53 

8.2 

19  52  53.46 

-6  37  II. 9 

2.     3 

89 

47 

-  6.5330  1 

'95*54 

8.2 

19  52  54.25 

—  4  37  29- 1 

2.     2 

48 

4-4984 

'9553* 

7.8 

19  55  32.18 

—  4  35    6.4 

4-     5 

47 

4-499* 

195615 

8.2 

19  56  15.16 

—  639    3-0 

4-     4 

47 

6  5339 

195652 

6.3 

19  56  52.72 

-5  '6    1.7 

3-     3 

47 

5-5138 

195740 

8.1 

19  57  40.46 

-  7  58  26  9 

4-     4 

89 

47 

-  8.5305 

'95756 

8.2 

19  57  56-7' 

—  4  54  40  3 

3-     3 

49 

S-5'44 

195959 

8.5 

'9  59  59-23 

-6  52    7-7 

3-     3 

49 

6-5360 

200119 

7.2 

20     1   19.69 

—  4  42  «3* 

3-     3 

47 

4-S016 

200122 

8.2 

20    1  22.16 

-7  «8    4-4 

4-     S 

48 

75169 

200139 

7-3 

20    I  39.48 

—  8  28    8.1 

2.     2 

89 

5* 

-8.5237     J 

200544 

6-5 

20    5  44.77 

—  98  18.0 

4.     6 

47 

95383    1 

Printer's  Error  in  Professor  Weinek's  Paper  on  Orawikc 

of  the  Moon. 

On  page  214,  No.  ^^]or  ?>TO\ss\vv$L\>Ma»to4"sivTO»\'i\.<iam. 
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Death  of  Captain  Richard  S.  Floyd,  late  President  or  the 

Lick  Trustees. 
'  Captain  R.  S.  Floyd,  President  of  the  Lick  Trustees  from  1876 
to  the  present  time,  died  suddenly  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
October,  at  the  age  of  47  years.  He  had  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Lick  Observatory,  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  and  his  name 
will  always  be  honorably  associated  with  its  early  history.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  the  Introductory  Note  to  the  first  Volume  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Observatory  (1887)  exhibit  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  work  accomplished  under  his  direction: 

"  The  completion  of  the  task  entrusted  to  the  Lick  Trustees  by 
he  provisions  of  Mr.  Lick's  Deed  of  Trust  is  now  apparently  near 
at  hand.  This  task  was  to  construct  and  erect  'a  powerful  tele- 
scope, superior  to  and  more  powerful  than  any  telescope  ever  yet 
made,  with  all  the  machinery  appertaining  thereto,  and  appropriately 
connected  therew^ith,     ♦     ♦     ♦     and  also  a  suitable  observatory.' 

"The  present  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed  September  2, 
1876,  and  has  had  this  object  in  view  continuously  for  the  past  ten 
years.  In  the  course  of  this  time  members  of  the  Board  have  vis- 
ited many  of  the  leading  observatories  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe;  the  principal  astronomers  of  the  world  have  been  advised 
with  personally  and  by  corresixjndence ;  thousands  of  letters  have 
been  written  to  them,  to  architects,  contractors,  builders  and  instru- 
ment makers;  and  every  detail  of  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  vast  astronomical  establishment  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
four  thousand  feet  in  height  and  twenty-six  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  town,  has  been  personally  superintended. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  few  words  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  multiplicity  of  separate  interests  which  have  been  considered — 
from  those  of  the  practical  astronomer  to  those  of  the  day-laborer ; 
nor  of  the  distressing  legal  complications  which  have  arisen  and 
which  are  now  hap[)ily  settled ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  interesting 
by  those  who  will  read  this  and  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Observa- 
tory Publications,  to  remember  the  very  exceptional  nature  of  the 
duties  confided  to  us. 

"We  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton 
accessible  by  a  road  twenty-six  miles  long,  to  remove  more  than 
70,000  tons  of  material  in  order  to  get  a  level  platform  large  enough 
for  the  instruments  to  stand  upon,  to  arrange  a  good  and  sufficient 
water  supply  on  the  top  of  a  barren  mountain,  to  maintain  and  pro- 
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vide  for  workmen  of  all  classes,  and  to  cany  out  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  manner  the  real  object  of  our  trust,  which  was  lo 
present  to  the  world  an  astronomical  observatory  of  the  highest  class, 
which  should  be  permanently  useful  to  science. 

"The  difficulties  were  not  simply  those  of  a  practical  nature.  \\ 
the  very  beginning  of  our  work  it  was  a  matter  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  the  most  powerful  telescope  ought  to  be  made  as  a 
refractor  or  as  a  reflector.  The  providing  of  the  rough  glass  discs 
has  itself  required  six  years,  and  has  only  been  accomplished  after 
twenty  unsuccessful  trials.  The  plans  of  the  Observatory  buildings 
had  to  be  settled  upon,  so  as  to  accomplish  our  objects  in  the  most 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
♦         ♦•♦♦•♦•♦• 

"The  present  volume  is  designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  Pub- 
lications of  the  Lick  Observatory.  In  it  will  be  given  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Observatory  in  its  present  state,  and  a  short  history  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done.  •         •         ♦         ♦         • 

"  More  detailed  and  more  purely  scientific  investigations  of  the 
various  instruments  will  be  given  in  future  volumes.  This  one  may 
serve  as  a  register  of  progress  up  to  this  time,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  series  of  astroiiomical  works  which  are  to  result  from 
the  generous  gift  of  James  Lick  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  California." 
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Captain  Floyd  was  not  only  the  President  of  the  Trustees,  but 
also  was  specially  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Observatory, 
and  to  this  task  he  brought  his  best  abilities  and  most  faithful  ser^| 
vice.     No  one  knows  better  than  the  writer  of  these  lines  how  rauch^^ 
the  institution  is  indebted  to  his  unfailing  interest,  to  his  quick  intel- 
ligence, and  to  his  honest  purpose. 

His  character  was  such  that  those  brought  near  to  him  love 
him.     And  no  difference  of  opinion  could  shake  this  affection. 

When  the  history  of  the  Lick  Observatory  comes  to  be  written, 

the  name  of  Floyd  must  hold  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  place  ; 

its  annals. 

Edwarb  S.  Holden. 
1890,  October  18. 


itcl- 
ve<A 
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BSnutk  OF  THK  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held 
H  IN  San   Francisco,  (at    232  Sutter  Street), 

H  November    29,   1890. 

H     A  quorum  was  present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
^ved. 

The  following  members  were  duly  elected  : 

LList  of  Members  Elected  November  29,  1890. 

S.  Adam,       Canaan,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  G.  Barxoeta .San  Luis  Totosi,  Mexico. 

Wm.  Andrews  Brown Newton,  Mass. 

Principal  B.  G.  Ci.app, Fulton,  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Clark,        16  Geary  Street,  S.  F.  Cal. 

HoMKR  A.  Craig, 1335  Alice  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

H.  W,  Faust 618  Hamson  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Lieut.  John  P.  Finlay,  U.  S.  A.,     .    .  Signal  Office,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

President  M.   P.  FrERMAN,        ....  University  of  Ariiona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

r-       _i  i„....  (-.,.„„».   TT    i:    A  f  Headquarters    Military   Division    of 

General  JOHN  GIBBON,  U.S.  A -^     the  Pacific,  S.  F..  Cah 

J.  J.  GILBERT |U.^S^C^&G.  Survey,  Box  25.2, 

L.  GiLSON, 211  Sansome  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

G.  J.  Hicks,    E.  M., (  31  Clinton  Avenue,  New  Brighton, 

■'  I      .Stalen  island,  N.  V. 

Maures  Horner,  F.  R.  A.  S.,     .     ,     ,     MelU,  Frome,  Somerset,  England. 

I...--  r    IU-...U...  (President  S.    Florida  Railroad   Co., 

IAMES  L.  INi.RAHAM, 1       c       r     J     c-i       J 

\      banford,  Florida. 

Professor  Martin  Kellogg University  of  Cal.,   Berkeley,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Knobel,  Secretary  R.  A.  S.,     .     .  liocking,  Braintree,  Essex,  England. 

C.   F.  DE  Landero Box  34,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

W.  B.  Maves 1127  Lincoln  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fremont  Morse,  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  Survey,  Box  2512,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

H.  F.  NtWALl, j  Observatory  of  the  University,  Cam- 

(     bridge,  England. 

P.  NooRDHOFF, •    .     .     Groeningen,  Holland. 

John  A.  Parkhurst, Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  III. 

THOMAS  Prather |  Prei.  Union  .Savings  Bank,  Oakland, 

L.  A.  Rockwell,     • Traver,  Cal. 

r-    XT    c. _„...,....  /Care  of    Fauth    &   Co.,    Maryland 

G.   N.   SAEGMULLEE, ■<         .  ^^     u-      .         r\    n 

'  I.     Avenue,  v\  ashington,  D.  C 

Herman  Schossler, Pacific-Union  Club,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

lion.  Demas  Strong 71  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr   T    Mu5ozTbbar  ICaricas,  Venezuela,  or  234  E.  Il6th 

Ur.  J.  MUNOZ  IBBAR, j     Street,  New  York  City. 

M.  A.  VtEDBR,  M.  D., Lyons,  New  York. 

G.  A.  Wood,  M.  D., Traver,  Cal. 

b 
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A  namber  of  members  were  proposed  for  election  Jinuaiy  I,  1891;  udthc 
list  wu  Uid  over  till  the  January  meeting  of  the  Diiectocs. 

It  wu  rtsaJvtd  that  the  question  of  forming  a  fund  from  the  fees  foi  lifc- 
mcmbenhip  be  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schaebeux, 
PiERSON,  MoLERA,  HiLL  and  HOLDEN,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting; 

Xfsoltvti  that  the  Library  Committee  be  empowered  to  furnish  the  new  tooiro 
of  the  Society; 

Kftolvtd  that  the  Publication  Committee  be  empowered  to  exchange  the 
PiihUcalioMs  A.  S.  P.  with  other  journals  of  like  nature. 

Adjourned. 


MiNirrEs  OF  the   Meeting   of  the   Astronomical   SoarrY  or 
THE   Pacific    held   at   232    Sutter   Street, 
San  Francisco,  November  29,   1890. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  lost  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  list  of  presents  received  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
.'iociety  were  voted  to  the  givers.  ■ 

A  list  of  new  members  elected  was  also  read  by  the  Secretary.  I 

The  following  |>apers  were  announced  : 

a.    "The  Law  of  the  Solar  Corona,"  by  Professor  Frank  H.  Bicklow, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  Washington,  O.  C. 

4,    "Coronal  Extension,"  by  C.  M.  Charropmn,  S.  J.,  Universjly  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

{.    "Observations  and   Drawings  of  Saturn,   1S79   to  1889,"  by  Prole 
EowARU  S.  HOLDlN,  Lick  ObserN-atory. 

d.  "  The  Observatory  of  Swarthmore  College,"  by  Miss  S.  J.  CONSW 
HAM,  Director. 

e.  "  The  Kenwood  Physical  Observatory"  (Chicago),  by  George  E^  Hale, 
Director. 

/    "  Work  at  the  Lick  Observatory  1888  to  1890."  by  Professor  Edwaii' 
S.  IIoLDEN,  Director.  

g.    "An  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  to  determine  whether  GraviUtifl^| 
Force  varies  with  the  Temperature,"  by  A.  E.  Kennbllv,  of  Orange,  N.  J.    ^1 

h.    "  Index-Map  of  the  Moon,"  by  Professor  C.  A.  YOUNO,  Director  of  the 
Holstead  Observatory,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The   paper  (/)  was   read.     The   others   will   be   printed  in   the   PtAlitt- 
tiont  A.  S.  P. 

Adjourned. 
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kberration  (chromatic)  of  Large  Tele- 
scopes.   By  J.  £.  Keelek.    II,  160, 
158. 
ihsorplion  of  the  Photographic  Rays 
of  Light  in  the  Earth's  Atmosphere 
[by  Dr.  Scheiner].     II,  250. 
ge  of  Periodic  Comets.     By  Dr.  D. 
KlRKWOOD.     II,  214. 
yt/jco/:  Its  Orbit  and  Mass.     II,  27. 
Al/Ma  Lyra:  Photugra|)h5  of  this  Star 
taken  in   1850  and   1857.      liy  Prof. 
George  P.  Bonu.     II,  300. 

Photographed    in   Daylight   at 
the  L.  O.     II,  249. 
Amateur  Astronomers :   (work   which 

■ they  can  do.)     I,  18. 

^H^iericaii    Equatorial    Mountings    on 

^H^  sale  in  Berlin.     I,  78. 

^^mfrdurus:   Its  Motion  in  the  line 

^F  Sight.    By  J.  E.  Keelek.    11,284. 

Asteroids — how  to  forward  our  Unowl 

edge   of  them.      By   R.    Schmidt 

II,  238. 

Astronomical  Journals:  (list  of).   1,15 

Astronomers,  a  list 'of  [by  A.  Lancas 

tek],     II,  304. 
employed  in   the  leading  Ob- 
servatories— their  number.     II,  304. 


Astronomical   Societies.     The  British 
Ast.  Soc.  founded  in  1890.    II,  305. 

Astronomical  Society  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey.    By  A.  B.  Dej-uv.    II,  97. 

Astronomical   Society   of  the  Pacific: 
(its  organization).      I,  1. 

By-Laws,     adopted     Feb.     7, 

1889,  I,  3;  amended  July  27,  1889, 


I,  44;  amendments  proposed  Jan.  25, 
1890,  II,  34;  new  By-Laws  adopted 
May  31, 1890,  II,  139. 

(list  of  members).     I,  a,  45; 

n,8s. 

President's    Address,    March, 

1889.     I,  9. 

Same,  March,  1890.     II,  50. 


the  Comet-Medal  founded  by 

J.  A.  DONOHOE,  January   I,    1890. 
1,48- 

the     Montgomery     Library 

founded  Jan.  25,  1890.     II,  34. 

— — -  (its  uses  in  California).    II,  52. 

Treasurer's  Report,  March  29, 

1890.     II,  84. 

(arrangement  with  the  Mercan- 
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tile  Library  Association  of  S,  F.  for 
the  care  of  its  library).     11,198. 
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Publications  of  the 
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(new  memljtrs  elected) — a  list  will 
he  found  in  each  number  of  the 
I'ulilicalioni. 

Presents   rccclvcil  by  the  So- 

iriety  are  mentiunetl  in  each  number 
of  the  Publications. 

Attronoroical  Societies:  (their  work). 
1.9- 

(their  publications).     I,  15. 

Aatronomische  Gesellschaft  (Oie).    By 

Dr.  H.  Kkeuiz.     II,  41. 

List  of  its  Publications.   II,  44. 

Astronomy    in    South    America.       by 

Prof.  M.  UfDEORiFF.     11.  217. 

Asteroids:  (similarity  of  the  Orbits  uf 
certair  Asteroids).  Hy  Dr.  KlRK- 
WOOD.     11,4s. 

Atmospheric  Absorption  (photo- 
graphic). I,  51,  63,  64,  114.  lai; 
Tl,  250. 

Bachk  Fund  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  (loan  to  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory).    II,  128. 

Bands  on  the  Planet  Uranus.    II,  197. 

Barnard,  E,  E,  Photograph  of  the 
Comet  Davidson  on  July  30,  1889. 
1.34- 

New  Double  Stars.     I,  38. 

A     very     remarkable     Comet 

(BROOKsComet,  july7, 1889).   1,72. 

Observations  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Man  and  Saturn  (Sept. 
19,  1889).     I,  82. 

Observations  ol  Jufiltr  with  a 


five-inch  refractor  during  the  years 
1879-86  (with  plates).     I,  89. 

Eclipse    of  Japttus    observed 


Nov.  I,  i8«9.     I,  126. 
— Probable   return  of  Lexrll's 


Comet.     11,  21. 

Occullalions  of  .Stars  observed 


in  October,  November,   December, 
1889.     II,  24. 

Comet  observations,   18SS-S9. 


II,  126. 

Note    on    photographing    the 


dark  part  of  the  Moon.     II,  13S. 
On    the    photographs   of    the 


Milky  Way  made  at   the   L.  O.   in 
1889.     II,  240. 

Observations  of  small  spots  on 

Jupitir.     II,  247. 

On  a  black  transit  of  the  IV 


Satellite  of  Jupiter,  observed  Aug. 
13,   1890.      il,  2S2. 


Barnaro,  E.  E.  Dark  Transit  of  ilie 
in  .Salellile  of  Jupittr  (Sept.  t, 
1890).     It,  292. 

Su  SCHAEBERUL 

Becker, GioRcr  F.:  (books deponinl 
in  Library,  L.  O.)     II,  21, 

Beer  and  M.\edler's  Map  of  the 
Moon.     II,  204. 

Bibliography.  List  of  the  Writings  of 
the  .\stronomers  of  the  Lick  Ot, 
scrvatury,  from  June  I,  1888,  tojuly, 

1889.  1,  38. 

Binary  Stars.  Orbit  of  M¥'  fftrtulii. 
By  A.  O.  LeuscHNEK.     II,  46. 

Their  Colors  and  Ma{>nilU(lc». 

By  Wm.  M.  Pierson.     II,  105. 

(Zeta  Cancri.)    By  Miss  A.  M. 

Clerke.     II,  188. 

Relation  between  their  Cotoix 

and  Magnitudes.     II,  303. 

Stf  Double  Star*. 

Black  Transits  of  Jufittr't  Satellites. 
.SV^  Jupiltr. 

Board  of  Directors.    .S<«  OfEcers. 

[UOKU,   Georgb.  p.]      The  future  of 

Stellar  Photography.     II,  30O. 
Books   of    Reference    in    Astronoi 

(some).  List  of.     I,  15. 
BovDEN,  U.  A.    The  Bovont  pi 

mium.     II,  195. 
BRASltEAR,J.  A.,  I nslrumniU in oosi 

ol  Construction  by.     II,  290. 
Bratil— its   coins    bear    the   Soutkem 

Crois.     II,  252. 

[Brett,  J.]  The  physical  coadili< 
of  A/ars.     II,  17. 

British  Astronomical  Society  foondi 

1890.  II,  305. 
Brooks' Comet  (July  7,  1889)— (br 

ing  up  of  the  Comet  discorered 

E.  E.  Barnard).     I.  72. 
Bri'CE,  Miss.     Gift  to  the  L.  O. 

307. 
[Bruns,   Professor  H.]    Variations 

the  Latitudes  of  Places  on  the  Earl! 

II,  136. 
BtiRNiiAM,  S.  W.    New  Double  Sl({ 

1.36. 

Notes  on  Double  Start.    I; 

Silver  Print  of  the  Cotooa 

December,  1S89.     II,  93. 

Measures  of  the  Companion 

Sirius,  1890.     II,  138. 

Differences  nf  DeclinatioD 

Value  of  the  Micrometer  Screw 
v^  ^-inch  EquatoriaL     II.  ti 
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Ky-Laws,  adopted  Feb.  7,  18S9,  I.  3; 
amended  July27, 1889,  1,44;  amend- 
menls  proposed  Jan.  25,  1890,  II, 
34;  new  By  Laws  adopted,  May  31, 
1S90,  II,  139. 


See  Earth- 


By 


^HCalifornia   Earthquakes. 
^^    quakes. 

^k^amden   Astronomical    Society. 
A.  B.  Depuv.     II,  97. 

Carpenter.  See  Nasmyth  &  Car- 
penter. 

P Catalogue  of  the  Library  L.  O.  (note). 
\  11,134- 
Catalogue  of  Miscellaneous  Stars  ob- 
served with  the  Repsoi.p  Meridian 
Circle  of  the  L.  O.  By  J.  M.  .ScHAE- 
BERLE.      II,  308. 

[Charlier,  C.  V.  L.J  On  the  deter- 
mination of  the  brightness  of  Stars 
by  means  of  Photography.     I,  112. 

Chromatic  Aberration  of  large  Tele- 
scopes. By  J.  K.  KKF.t.ER.  II, 
160,  258. 

Circular:  (with  regard  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  A.  S.  r.)     I,  t. 

Clkrke,  Miss  A(iNES  M.  The  System 
oi  leta  Cancri.     II,  1 88. 

Clock  Stars  usually  employed  at  L.  O. 

n,  28. 
.  Colors  an<l  Magnitudes  of  Binary  Stars. 
By  W.  M.  Pierson.     11,  105. 
their  Relation.     II,  303. 

[hornet  Barnard  (June  23,  1889): 
Its  Orbit.  By  A.  O.  LeuscHner. 
I.  3«- 

Brooks  (July  7,  1889):  (Break- 
ing up  of  the  Comet).     I,  72. 

^ Brooks  (March  19,  1890): 

^^fa    bit  of.    By  A.  O.  Lehschner. 

W  98. 


Or- 
II. 


COGCiA   (July  18,   1889): 
By  A.  0.  Leuschner. 


Its 
II. 


Its  Actinic  'Bril 


Orbit. 
»37 

Davidson 
liancy.     I,  34 

Davidson:   Its  Spectrum  ob- 

serve<l  by  J.  E.  Keeler.     I,  36. 

Davidson    Photographed    by 
E.   E.   Barnard,    July   30,    1S89. 
34- 

Dennino  (July  23,  1890):  Its 
Orbit.  By  A.  O.  Leuschner.  II. 
237- 

-  Swift  (Nov.  16,  1889):  Orbit 
By  A.  O.  Leuschner.    I,  128. 


Comet-Medal  awarded  (for  the  first 
lime)  to  Professor  \V.  R.  BROOKS 
for  his  discovery  of  a  Comet  on 
March  19,  1890.      II,  99. 

(second  award)  to  W.  F.  Den- 
ning, Esq.,  for  his  discovery  of  a 
Comet  on  July  23,  1890,      II,  245. 

(third  award)  to  M.  J.  COGGIA 

for  his  discovery  of  a  Comet  on  July 
18,  1890.     II,  292. 

of  the  A.   S.    P.:   (Conditions 


under  which  it  is  bestowed),     I,  48, 

Comet-Medals  (of  the  Comets  of  1618 
and  1680).     II,  124,  251,  252. 

Comet  Observations  at  Mount   Ham- 
ilton, 1888-89.     II.  126. 

Comets.    Age  of  Periodic  Comets.    By 
Dr.  D.  Kirkwood.     II,  214. 

List    of    Discoverers    of.      By 

W.  F.  Denning.     II,  18. 

Probable  return  of  Lbxbll's 


Comet.    By  E.  E.  Barnard.  II,  21. 
CempanioH  to  "The  Observatory."    11, 

26. 
Comparison  of  the  Sensitiveness  of  the 

Eye  and  of  the  Photographic  Plate 

[by  A.  C.  Ranvard].     II,  195. 

Comparison  Stars  for  Victoria:  Places 
delc-rmitied  with  the  Rei>S01.I)  Meri- 
dian Circle  of  the  L.  O.  By  J.  M. 
Sciiaebrrle.     II,  308. 

Conjunction  of  Man  and  Saturn,  ob- 
served Sept.  19,  1889.     I,  71,  82. 

Constants  of  the  Rkpsold  Meridian 
Circle  of  the  L.  O.  Hy  A.  Leusch- 
ner.    II,  194. 

Control  for  Equatorial  Driving  Clocks. 
By  J.  E.  Keeler.     II,  3. 

[Conway,  \V.  M.]  Contributions  by 
A1.11ERT  DiJRES  to  Astronomy.  II, 
'34- 

Cotdoba  Observatory.     II,  217. 

Corona:  (Can  it  be  Photographed  in 
full  sunshine?)     I,  32. 

of  Jan.  I,  1889.     I,  76. 

A   Mechanical   Theory   of  it. 

By  J.  M.  SCHAEHERLE.       II,  68. 

of  December,  1889,  Photometry 

of  the.     II,  69. 

of  December,  1889.     II,  93. 

Its    Photographic    Brightness. 

II.  "57- 

of  the   Sun.     Note   by  J,   M. 


SCHAEBERLE.      II,  260, 

Corresponding  Observatories  and   In- 
stitutions: (list  of).    I,  ^l,«,•i^^^^^• 
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Publications   of  tlie 


Corrigenda.     I,  v, 

(to   Dr.    Kreutz's  arlicle  on 

the  Ast.  Gesell.).     II,  140. 

H.  195- 

to   V.    Oppolzer's    Lehibuch 

rur   Bahnbestimmung.      By   A.    O. 

Lkuschnek.     II,  326. 

to  Volume  U.     II,  326. 

Conigendura    to   Professor  Weinek's 

Paper  on  the  Drawings  of  the  Moon, 

n,  308- 

Criterion  of  Continuity  of  Functions  of 
a  Real  Variable.  By  Dr.  I.  Strinc- 
HAM.     II,  100. 

Crocker,  C.F.  Gift  to  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory.    II,  128. 

offers  to  bear  the  expense  of  an 

Expedition  to  obser\'e  the  Eclipse  of 
December,  1889.     I,  49. 

Dark  Transits  of  Jupiltt's  Satellites. 
Stt  Jupiter. 

Ill  (Sept.  2,  1890).     By  E.  E. 

Barnard.    II,  292. 
I  (Aug.  23  and  30,  1890).     By 

J.  E.  Keeler.     II,  294. 

A  Possible  Explanation  of  the 


PhenomeooD.     By  J.   E.   Kesler. 
II,  294. 

On  the  Explanation  of  the  Phe- 


nomenon. ByE.  S.  HoLDEN.  11,296. 

Daylight  Observations  at  Mount  Ham- 
ilton.    II,  27,  82. 

Death  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Floyd,  President 
of  the  Lick  Trustees,  Oct.  17,  1890. 
II,  309. 

Densities  of  the  Planets.     II,  I. 

DEi'tJY,  A.  P.  The  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  Camden,  New  Jersey.   11,97. 

Diploma  of  the  A.  S.  P.,  adopted  Sept 
28,  1889.     I,  86. 

Directors  of  the  Society,    Stt  Officers. 

Discoverers  of  Comets:  (list  of).  By 
W.  F.  Denning.    II,  18. 

Donohor,  J.  A.  Notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  found  a  Comet- Medal,  etc. 
I,  44,  47  It  seq. 

Double  .Stars  (new):  discovered  by  S. 
W.  Bdrnham.     I,  36. 

discovered  by  E.  E.  Barnaro. 

I.  38. 

Notes  on.  By  S.  W.  Burn- 
ham.    I,  78. 

Their  masses.     II,  125. 

Ste  Binary  Stars. 

Stt  Sirins. 


Downs.  W.  E.     Conjunction  of  .V* 
and  Satum  (Sept.  19,  1889).    I,  71 

Drawings  of  the   Moon.      Article  bf| 
Professor  Weinek.     II,  201. 

[Dubois,  AtPHiE.]     Designs  for  Ihf  ' 
Comet-Medal.     1,86.    ( ju  illustn 
Uon,  II,  32.) 

[DustR,  Professor  N.  C]    The  Roll 

tion  of  the  Sun.     11,192. 
Medal  of  the  Great  Cornel  ui 

1618.     II,  351. 

Durchmuslerungm   of  ArqelasdM, 
KRtJEGER,      SCHOENFELD    Ull 

Thome.    I,  117. 

DtJRER,    Albert.     Cootribntioas  It 
.\stronomy.  II,  19;  stt,  also,  II,  l}j 
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Earthquakes  in  California  (during  l8Jf|. 

II.  74. 
and  their  Relation  to  Edipio 

of    the   Sun   and    Moon.      By  Dr. 

Ginzel.     II,  134. 
II.  196. 

Earthquake  Observations  (and  lastn- 
ments).      II,  73. 

Eclipse  of  December,  1889.  Expedi- 
tion to  observe  it.     I.  49. 

Note  on  the  .American  Expedi- 
tion to  Africa.     I,  125. 

(notes).     I,  86;  II.  32.  38.  93, 

"34- 

Photometry    of    the    Corona. 

n.  69. 

Eclipse  of  Jtipelus  observed  Nov. 

1889.      By  E.    E.    BAR.VARO. 

126. 
Eclipses  of  the   Son  and   Moon 

their    relation    to   Earthquakes 

Dr.  Ginzel].     II,  134. 
Ecliptic  Charts:  (Indexes  to).    11,13 
Edison  Electric  Company  presents  1 

Electric  Lighting  Plant  to  the  U  C 
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CORRIGENDA    TO    VOLUME    11. 

Page    34:   The  R.  A.  and  Dec.  are  for  1855.0, 
"      41 :   Remove  the  title-page  preceding  page  41. 

50:  The  wooilchoppers  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  have  found,  by  examinil 
the  injuries  to  the  trees  felled  there,  that  it  has  been  about 
hundred  years  since  so  much  snow  fell  in  the  main  range.     The  m? 
juries  to  trees  on  Mt,  Hamilton  seem  to  indicate  something  of  the 
same  sort,  although  no  large  trees  have  been  felled  and  their  rin 
of  annual  growth  counted.     The  conclusion' is  that  the  winter  1 
1889-90  was  the  severest  for  a  century,  so  far  as  snowfall  is  con- 
cerned.    The  winter  of  1861  is  the  only  one  since  1849  which  ( 
be  compared  with  it. 
85 :   The  errata  in  the  addresses  of  members  will  be  corrected  in  the  ne 

published  list. 
99:    lines  20-22,  /it  143,  24S,  194,  175  read  194,  248,  175,  I43. 
126:  for  Asironoraische  rtaJ  Astronomischen. 
139: /or  K.  H.  HsMINCrrai/N.  H.  HsMIDP. 
204 :  (last    lines)  /or   "  it  shows  an  astonishing  amount   of  detail, 

requires  no  explanation  and  "  .  .  .  .  rtaJ  "of  detail,  independe 
registered  and" 
205;  line  6;  /jr  o'.gjiSj  reoil  o".95687. 

209 :  (middle  of  page)  /or  "  twenty-five  times  "  rtaii  "two  hundred  timc^" 
314:   No.  i; /or  Sinus  Iridium  rtad  Sinus  Iridum, 
257:   line  -16;  omit  Lyra. 
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